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This  issue  of  The  Fourth  Dimension 
is  dedicated  to 

PATRICK  ANDERSON  (1915-1979) 

Department  of  English 

Selwyn  House  School 

1940-1946 


This  spring,  shortly  after  I  had  completed  my  prefactory  note  for 
this  issue  (a  preface  based  upon  an  assertion  by  Dr.  Hodgson  of  the 
University  of  Alberta  who  maintains  that  "if  society  were  really  serious 
about  what  it  calls  literacy,"  educational  budgets  and  time  allocations 
for  language  arts  would  have  to  double),  two  moving  events  occurred 
and  prompted  me  to  rewrite  this  section  of  Volume  7.  On  the  same  day 
that  I  heard  of  Patrick  Anderson's  death,  I  received  the  offer  to  become 
head  of  the  English  Department  at  Ridley  College,  and  after  much 
dehberation,  I  accepted  this  position;  therefore,  this  preface  is  my  last 
for  The  Fourth  Dimension,  my  farewell  to  Selwyn  House  and  to  its 
rich  literary  tradition  characterized  by  dedicated  educators  such  as 
Dr.  R.A.  Speirs,  Patrick  Anderson,  Gordon  Phillips,  and  Edgar  C. 
Moodey.  To  these  men  and  many  others,  we  owe  a  great  debt,  for 
without  their  past  insistence  upon  excellence,  we  should  be  unable  to 
accomplish  what  we  do  today. 

Literature  and  writing  may  be  viewed  and  taught  in  two  ways: 
one  which  presents  literature  and  writing  as  an  accepted  list  of  master- 
pieces —  safe,  secure,  and  static  —  or,  a  second  which  recognizes  within 
the  fabric  of  great  art  (past  and  contemporary)  the  power  and  dyn- 
amism of  precise,  clear  language  —  language  which,  when  used  ap- 
propriately and  harmoniously,  results  in  a  clarity  and  a  beauty  in  both 
rhythm  and  phrase.  Entering  the  Selwyn  House  community  some  thir- 
teen years  ago,  I  was  most  excited  by  the  excellence  of  the  oral  and 
written  traditions  as  well  as  by  the  literary  acumen  of  all  the  staff. 

The  clarity  and  precision  of  usage,  typified  by  the  Headmaster 
(and  now  Headmaster  Emeritus),  Dr.  Speirs,  set  the  standard  for  all 
around  him.  His  sincere  appreciation  of  language,  his  sense  of  the 
cadences  and  nuances  of  speech,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  rich  and 
varied  literary  traditions  served  as  a  model  and  inspiration  for  the  stu- 
dents and  staff.  Dr.  Speirs  underlined  most  carefully  what  Gordon 
Phillips  (my  predecessor  as  head  of  department)  developed  in  his  own 
classes  and  within  the  English  Department.  Under  his  direction,  the 
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programmes  flourished  and  students  became  aware  of  the  power  and 
elegance  of  the  English  language. 

No  one  man,  nor  even  a  single  department,  can  inculcate  this 
awareness  or  appreciation  of  language,  it  was  the  combined  dedication 
of  many  teachers  in  different  disciplines,  who  shared  a  common  con- 
cern about  the  quality  of  English,  spoken  and  written  in  the  school. 
Outstanding  among  these  men  were  Edgar  Moodey  and  Neufville  Shaw. 
Mr.  Moodey  (when  I  arrived,  a  teacher  of  mathematics)  played  an 
important  role  in  ensuring  the  development  of  the  exactitude  with 
which  English  was  used.  Armed  with  a  vast  arsenal  about  the  meaning 
and  the  etymology  of  words,  intolerant  of  fuzzy  thouglit  or  of  cant, 
he  insisted  upon  the  precise  and  strictly  correct  usage  of  words  at  all 
times. 

Neufville  Shaw,  a  chemistry  teacher,  was  one  for  whom  science 
was  not  defined  narrowly  as  a  subject  but  one  who  saw  science  in  its 
original  sense  of  "knowing"  or  "knowledge."  In  the  1940's,  well  before 
he  came  to  Selwyn  House,  he  was  an  important  figure  in  Canadian 
letters  and  published  in  Preview  (together  with  Patrick  Anderson).  It 
is  to  these  men  and  to  the  many  others  who  shared  their  views  that 
we,  today,  owe  so  much.  It  was  they  who  introduced  the  concept 
that  language  was  dynamic,  vital,  and  important  across  the  curriculum; 
and  because  of  their  efforts,  the  larger  vision  of  literacy  which  has 
made  Selwyn  House  an  outstanding,  academic  school,  endures  today. 

Where,  then,  did  the  man  to  whom  we  have  dedicated  this  issue 
fit?  In  1940,  after  two  years  at  Columbia  University  as  a  Common- 
wealth Fellow,  Patrick  Anderson  came  to  Montreal  to  find  employ- 
ment. Chance  directed  him  to  Selwyn  House  on  Redpath  Street  where 
he  was  interviewed  by  Mr.  Wanstall.  In  a  talk  with  some  students  in 
my  Canadian  Literature  class  (videotaped,  May  16,  1974),  Patrick 
explained  that  he  was  employed  for  ten  months  of  the  year  at  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  month.  He  noted  also  that  Mr.  Wanstall 
established  clearly  the  conditions  of  employment  when  he  said,  "We 
can't  keep  you  on  long  unless  you  learn  ice  hockey  because  you're 
going  to  be  a  games  master."  This  particular  condition  was  distressing 
to  Anderson,  for  as  he  said,  "I'd  never  played  ice  hockey.  I  never  even 
played  many  games  before.  My  job  was  dependent  upon  learning 
to  skate."  Luckily,  some  of  the  younger  students  saw  to  it  that  Pat- 
rick managed  sufficiently  well  to  remain  and  he  noted  that  he  "wob- 
bled about  on  his  skates  for  the  next  six  years,"  and  fortunately  so, 
for  his  "extensive  knowledge  of  English  literature  and  his  enthusiasm 
for  it  were  something  which  he  could  readily  transmit  to  the  boys."i 

In  subsequent  conversations,  Patrick  claimed  that,  in  his  six  years 
at  Selwyn  House,  he  was  "Head  of  the  Department  of  English  -  simply 
because  [he]  was  the  only  teacher  of  English."  Although  he  may  well 
have  inherited  the  title  by  default,  his  reputation  as  a  teacher  and  as  a 
poet  was,  by  no  means,  accidental.  Not  only  was  he  influential  within 


the  school  (and  there  is  adequate  documentation  for  this  in  Veritas), 
but  his  interest  and  commitment  to  English  extended  well  beyond  the 
confines  of  the  classroom  -  so  much  so  that  when  Mr.  R.S.  Gordon 
(Head  of  the  Manuscript  Division  of  the  Public  Archives  of  Canada) 
heard  of  Patrick's  death,  he  told  F.R.  Scott  that  Anderson  was,  indeed, 
"a  giant  in  Canadian  letters." 

In  1942,  Patrick  brought  together  a  group  of  new  and  established 
writers  to  form  a  "literary  newsletter,"  instrumental  in  the  growth  of 
Canadian  poetry.  Under  his  tutelage  and  influence,  this  newsletter, 
Preview  (1942-1945)  flourished  and  provided  writers  an  international 
forum  for  presenting  works-in-progress.  Within  the  pages  of  this  mimeo- 
graphed publication  are  poems,  articles,  and  stories  -  many  of  which 
are  important  within  the  Canadian  literary  tradition.  Those  who  worked 
with  Anderson  on  Preview  and  on  its  successor.  Northern  Review 
(1946-1956)  the  result  of  a  union  between  Preview  and  First  State- 
ment (another  seminal,  Montreal  magazine  in  the  forties),  are  now 
major  figures  in  the  Uterature  of  Canada;  and  among  those  involved 
we  find  Louis  Dudek,  Mavis  Gallant,  A.M.  Klein,  Irving  Layton,  P.K. 
Page,  F.R.  Scott,  Raymond  Souster,  and  Miriam  Waddington  -  writers 
who  dedicated  themselves  to  cultivating  an  audience  for  literature  as 
well  as  striving  to  build  an  awareness  of  a  rich  and  varied  literary 
heritage. 

By  an  accident  of  time  and  place,  we,  at  Selwyn  House,  have 
shared  in  the  tradition  which  Patrick  Anderson  sought  to  establish; 
and  within  the  precincts  of  the  school-  consciously  or  unconsciously  - 
we  strive  constantly  to  extend  it.  In  the  seven-year  history  of  The 
Fourth  Dimension,  we  have  emulated  the  development  of  small  mag- 
azines and  presses  in  Canada,  and  this  publication  is  as  important  to 
us  as  the  small  magazines  of  the  forties  were  to  our  literature.  However, 
it  is,  perhaps,  more  important  because  it  involves  the  students  in  a 
vital  and  vitalizing  Selwyn  House  tradition.  Those  who  have  wrestled 
with  language  in  order  to  create  their  own,  unique  works  gain  two 
great  things  —  a  genuine  appreciation  of  the  masters  (for  writing  is  an 
extension  of  reading)  and  an  awareness  of  literature  as  an  ongoing, 
contemporary  activity  for  which  a  culturally  aware  audience  is  es- 
sential. For  these  gifts,  we  are  most  thankful  and  our  profoundest 
thanks  to  the  Patrons  and  Sponsors  of  The  Fourth  Demension  for 
giving  these  young  writers  this  unique,  creative  opportunity. 

I  leave  Selwyn  House  with  sadness,  but  also  with  confidence  - 
confidence  in  my  colleagues,  the  present  members  of  the  Department 
of  English,  and  in  their  ability  to  continue  the  outstanding  heritage  so 
many  have  worked  to  establish,  and  perhaps,  there  can  be  no  more 
fitting  a  tribute  to  Patrick  Anderson  —  a  man,  in  part,  instrumental 
in  the  evolution  of  this  tradition  -  than  to  dedicate  this  collection  of 
works  by  those  who  continue  to  grow  and  mature  under  the  legacy 
which  he,  as  a  dedicated  teacher  and  poet,  and  so  many  others  have 
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laboured  to  establish.  The  most  fitting  memorial  we  can  give  to  Patrick 
is  a  continuing  and  strengthening  of  that  which  he  so  richly  exempli- 
fied. 

G.  C.  Ian  Burgess 

Mead:  Department  of  English 

Selwyn  House  School 

April  1979 


»  Edgar  C.  Moodey  and  Robert  A.  Speirs,  Veritas:  A  History  of  Selwyn 
House  School,  Montreal  J 908-1 978  (Westmount:  Selwyn  House  As- 
sociation, 1978),  p.43. 


THE  SENSES  DULLED 

I,  the  disc  jockey,  lay  sprawled  on  a  chair  in  the  dance  hall.  Four 
hundred  watts  of  stereo  music  pounded  at  my  head  in  an  effort  to  dis- 
turb my  nervous  centre.  Something  inexplicable  was  trying  to  make 
itself  known  to  me;  an  overdue  assignment,  a  crime,  a  job  that  should 
have  been  done  —  a  thought  struggled  outwards,  but  was  repressed  by 
the  masses  of  air  crashing  down  on  my  skull.  The  lights  glittered  and 
glowed,  covering  the  normally  placid  faces  of  the  guests  with  a  con- 
trived warmth.  The  scene  was  plastic,  but  for  some,  it  seemed  enjoy- 
able. 

The  people  who  danced  before  me  were  different  from  those  with 
whom  I  spent  my  time  at  school.  They  were  all  pleasant  and  friendly; 
all  normal  trace  of  obnoxiousness  was  gone.  Everyone  was  so  entirely 
changed  from  his  usual  self  that  he  was  unrecognizeable.  Had  my 
senses  been  dulled  by  the  raucous  music  and  glittering  lights? 

"...  1  wanna  be  a  rich  man  ..."  the  record  screamed;  of  course, 
it  was  obvious  that  the  people  whom  I  watched  scurrying  across  the 
floor  were  the  same  as  those  who  complained  and  argued  all  week. 
They  kept  their  desires,  feelings  and  personalities  -  but  where  were 
these  now?  Lost?  Destroyed?  Or,  perhaps,  only  hidden  .  .  .? 

"...  and  I  want  it  for  myself  ..."  bawled  the  giant  speakers. 
No  doubt,  the  stupidity  that  was  so  pronouned  in  school  was  still 
alive  in  the  bodies  of  the  guests,  only  momentarily  choked  by  con- 
fusion: the  music  manipulated  these  people,  jerked  their  limbs  like  a 
puppet  master.  How  could  they  subject  themselves  so  peacefully  to 
this  sort  of  control?  Never  would  I  accept  the  rule  of  music,  that  which 
dulls  the  mind!  The  situation  resembled  dystopia:  as  dystopia  had 
strong  words,  we  had  strong  music;  as  dystopia  had  controlled  identity, 
we  had  controlled  light. 

I  regained  that  which  could  be  loosely  labelled  "consciousness"  as 
someone  tapped  on  my  shoulder.  It  was  a  girl,  one  who  had  often 
watched  me  work  in  the  control  room. 

"Would  you  like  to  dance?"  she  whimpered. 

This  is  ridiculous,  thought  I.  I  was  supposed  to  have  asked  her 
that  question. 

"Sure,"  I  replied,  as  positively  as  I  was  able. 

Externally,  I  danced,  but  within  myself  I  wondered.  How  typical, 
stereotyped  a  way  she  asked  me  to  dance  -  that  confounded  "would 
you  like  to  dance?";  it  was  as  common  as  parties  themselves.  Each  was 
the  same  as  the  one  that  came  before,  just  as  on  an  assembly  line  —  a 
party  line,  no  doubt. 

I  laughed  aloud. 

"What?"  she  asked. 

"Nothing,"  I  mumbled. 

Suddenly  I  realized  what  had  happened  to  me:  I  had  become  one 


of  the  igiKirant  many,  knocked  from  omniscience  into  oblivion.  I,  too, 
was  hidden,  controlled  by  music. 

"Look,  I'm  sorry.  I  can't  do  this,"  I  babbled. 

"Wait!"  she  called  frantically  as  1  turned,  "i  wanted  to  .  .  .  " 
Her  voice  was  lost  in  the  booming  of  the  immense  speaker. 

1  rushed  into  the  lonely  depths  of  the  control  room. 

"Go  enjoy  yourself,  John.  I'll  start  my  shift  now,"  gushed  from 
my  lips. 

He  left.  I  took  my  position  at  the  console.  Safe  at  last,  I  again  had 
my  omniscience.  I  thought  of  the  girl,  and  of  the  other  guests;  and, 
grinning,  I  dragged  from  the  shelf  the  next  record  .... 

Duncan  Baird 

Grade  10 

Honorable  Mention 

Canada  Permanent  Trust  —  Writing  Competition 


A  CURE  TO  THE  WOES  OF  PROVINCIAL  GOVERNMENT 
THROUGH  A  RESTRICTING  OF  MUNICIPAL  GOVERN- 
MENT (A  SATIRE) 

With  Quebec's  imminent  separation  from  Canada,  one  may 
well  ask  what  the  logical  outcome  of  such  an  action  would  be.  Many 
have  envisioned  the  Parti's  construction  of  a  trench  and  rampart,  en- 
circling the  entire  pays,  and  preventing  English  influence.  Others,  more 
alarmed,  see  the  probability  of  civil  war  within  this  soon-to-be  estab- 
lished country,  causing  not  only  her  own  separation,  but  that  of  prog- 
ressively smaller  regions  within,  wherein  the  law  of  diminishing  intel- 
ligence applies  to  all  parties  concerned. 

To  avoid  such  anarchy,  a  new  system  of  government  must  be 
devised,  so  that  peoples  with  irreconcilable  aims  do  not  have  to  reach 
some  absurd  compromise.  This  system  is,  of  course,  the  city-state,  a 
respected  and  long-lived  form  of  government  whose  origins  lay  in 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  The  great  philosophers,  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
regarding  the  city-state  as  the  logical  end  of  social  development,  fra- 
ming their  conceptions  of  ideal  societies  on  it.  This  was  not  long  pre- 
ceding the  formation  of  Alexander's  empire,  proving  that  these  ideas 
were  well-established.  The  time,  as  well  as  the  opportunity,  will  soon 
arise  for  history  to  repeat  itself;  the  benefit  to  Quebec  society  would  be 
tremendous.  Imagine  the  diverse  problems  of  government  the  city- 
state    would    solve    -    financial    worries,    overlapping    administrative 


structures,  complex  book-keeping  systems,  taxes,  social  and  public 
works,  and  immigration  -  by  simply  putting  into  practice  the  old 
nihilistic  adage,  "Matters  are  best  solved  by  eliminating  them  entirely". 
With  only  one  administration  controlling  all  the  concerns  of  the  state, 
many  of  the  above  problems  would  cease  to  exist.  Granted,  this  form  of 
government  is  not  without  fault,  or  it  would  still  be  in  general  use,  but 
with  some  revision  and  a  few  modern  ideas,  it  might  just  become  the 
answer  for  the  future. 

One  of  the  benefits  inherent  in  the  city-state,  especially  in  a  place 
such  as  this,  where  so  many  concerns,  cultures  and  languages  co-exist, 
is  that  it  enables  each  to  live  independently  of  the  other.  In  Greece,  for 
example,  Athens  supported  democracy,  and  Sparta,  oligarchy.  The 
separation  of  those  groups  with  different  cultures  would  easily  solve 
the  issues  over  which  the  French,  English,  Jews,  Italians  and  others 
fight;  namely,  education  and  the  right  of  equality.  Among  the  various 
divisions  within  the  province,  there  would  be  several  in  Montreal  alone 
(to  pacify  French,  English  and  other  ethnic  groups  in  conflict  there) 
as  well  as  others  in  the  Quebec  City  and  Trois-Rivieres  areas,  in  the 
Gaspe  region,  and  finally,  those  for  the  Indians  and  Innuits  on  the 
Caughnawaga  area,  as  well  as  further  north.  The  proposed  system  would 
alleviate  all  problems,  since  each  group  could  then  carry  on  its  own 
affairs  without  outside  interference.  Moreover,  with  each  unit  suf- 
ficiently populated  to  provide  for  its  own  maintenance,  many  fin- 
ancial woes  would  disappear.  This  could  be  further  improved  by  a 
"nationalization",  and  joint  inter-state  control  of  all  industry.  Then, 
even  poorer  areas  could  remain  completely  self-reliant.  Efficient  govern- 
ment, however,  requires  a  great  deal  more  than  this  -  each  state  must 
devise   a  plan   to  ensure  that  its  administration  is  performing  well. 

The  first  logical  step  would  be  better  education  of  government 
officials.  Plato  once  said  that  he  who  holds  a  true  opinion  without 
understanding  is  like  a  blind  man  on  the  right  road.  Judging  from  the 
way  many  policies  are  decided,  one  would  expect  to  see  several  poHt- 
icians  hobbling,  with  white  canes,  up  Parliament  Hill.  Therefore,  they 
must  be  trained,  not  while  in  service,  but  before,  during,  or  directly 
after  secondary  schooling,  since  the  former  device  is  as  effective  as 
medicine  during  a  funeral,  which  is  even  messier  and  more  difficult 
to  apply  than  after  it.  Some  of  the  skills  to  be  acquired  are,(l)  simple 
arithmetic  -  learning,  for  example,  that  one  hundred  sixty  thousand 
dollars  multiplied  by  twelve  is  a  great  deal  of  money,  though  one  billion 
dollars  is  even  more;  (2)  basic  algebra,  especially  equations  of  the 
y  =  mx  +  b  variety  dealing  with  men,  hours  and  cost  per  hour;  (3) 
fundamental  deductive  geometry,  with  emphasis  on  the  completion 
postulate.  Most  politicians  seem  particularly  enamoured  of  the  Greek 
proverb,  "The  beginning  is  everything",  as  demonstrated  by  an  Olympic 
stadium  with  no  roof,  and  various  other  absurdities; (4)  memory  train- 
ing should  also  become  part  of  the  curriculum,  the  passages  for  study 


to  be  selected  from  past  bills,  some  of  which  are  so  ludicrous,  one 
wonders  if  the  administration  that  passed  them  remembered  what 
they  had  said.  This  is  another  fault  (or  skill,  depending  upon  one's 
viewpoint)  which  characterizes  politicians,  as  the  public  has  seen  of 
late  -  the  ability  to  conceive  of  such  intriguing  plans,  only  to  forget 
these  conceptions  until  they  have  grown  into  problems  too  large  to 
avoid.  Of  course,  this  only  leads  to  dishonest  dealings  and  more  trouble 
for  all;  (5)  a  language  course  limiting,  rather  than  expanding,  the 
number  of  words  upon  which  a  politician  can  draw.  The  objective  is 
clear  -  to  eliminate  the  profusion  of  "weasel"  words  in  the  political 
vocabulary,  each  meaning  exactly  what  the  politician  wants.  With  such 
training,  as  well  as  the  acquisition  of  various  parliamentary  skills  (learn- 
ing to  slap  desks  effectively,  to  ridicule  opponents,  etc.),  the  political 
student  will  have  all  the  education  required  for  his  post. 

But  politicians  need  more  than  education;  they  need  devotion. 
There  are  those,  for  instance,  who  join  government  only  to  compensate 
for  a  life,  in  Plato's  words,  "impoverished  and  destitute  of  personal 
satisfaction".  This  has  been  demonstrated  on  numerous  occasions, 
particularly  by  those  who  inflict  both  pain  and  bother  on  the  people 
in  the  form  of  bills,  in  the  vain  hope  of  easing  their  troubled  con- 
sciences. Such  people  should  be  barred  from  politics;  likewise  should 
those  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  other  trades  or  professions,  even 
if  they  profess  to  have  had  political  training,  for  their  interests  lie  not 
in  this  field,  but  elsewhere.  A  psychiatrist,  for  example,  would  perform 
appallingly  in  government  as  his  actions  reflect  a  medical,  and  not  a 
political  nature,  i.e.  examining  defenseless  patients  with  the  least  ef- 
ficiency possible.  Despite  Platonic  "back-talk",  what  works  for  the 
individual  does  not  necessarily  work  for  the  state,  especially  in  regard 
to  their  problems.  The  individual's  often  melt  away,  while  the  state's 
linger,  and  often  increase,  like  the  smell  that  wafted  through  the  city 
during  the  last  garbage  strike,  or  the  snow  that  remains  in  the  dumps 
until  May.  Remember  that  it  was  Plato  who  thought  that  politicians 
should  be  permitted  to  lie. 

Many  might  still  argue  that  the  government  will  weaken,  even 
after  the  elimination  of  the  above  undesirables  from  politics;  officials 
will  still  grow  fat  and  lazy,  if  not  in  body,  most  surely  in  mind.  They 
will  still  become  corrupt,  no  longer  treating  their  positions  with  the 
seriousness  and  attention  they  deserve.  Somehow,  government  must 
change  -  a  new  class  of  politicians  must  be  formed,  dedicated  solely  to 
the  administration  of  the  state. 

If  one  still  feels  Platonically  inclined,  one  may  call  them  philo- 
sopher-kings. However,  the  philosophy  behind  this  appellation  and 
thus,  the  appellation  itself,  have  become  out-dated,  advocating  that 
rulers  divide  their  time  equally  between  philosophy  and  government. 
Today's  fast-paced  and  woefully  complex  society  dictates  that  the 
politician  devote  all  his  time  to  government.  Therefore,  a  more  precise 


title  for  the  new  "rulers"  would  be  philosopher-businessmen,  whose 
only  philosophical  concern  should  be  that  of  pragmatism  -  not,  as  in 
past  administrations,  in  the  study  of  the  aesthetic  appeal  of  wooden- 
slatted  receptacles,  or  the  measure  of  immortality  derived  from  thirty- 
five  thousand  dollar  portraiture.  Furthermore,  a  system  of  privations 
must  be  imposed  on  all  philosopher-businessmen,  to  attract  only  those 
with  the  utmost  devotion  to  government.  The  holding  of  property  shall 
be  forbidden,  as  well  as  the  right  to  have  a  family.  Past  experience  has 
shown  that  such  devotion,  in  the  manner  of  the  Benedictine  monks  and 
Vestal  Virgins ,  has  quite  successfully  eliminated  most  unwarranted 
external  affairs  which  are  an  otherwise  colossal  waste  of  the  govern- 
ment's time  and  a  nuisance  to  the  public. 

Another  important  quality  which  the  philosopher-businessman 
must  possess  is  a  strict  devotion  to  G-d,  whichever  one  He  may  be.  Too 
many  politicians  no  longer  seem  to  fear  Him,  corrupting  His  unwritten 
laws  (and,  indeed,  even  those  that  are  written)  without  compunction.  A 
healthy  fear  and  reverence  are  essential,  if  only  for  the  ruler  to  realize 
that  the  Lord  wields  tremendous  power  against  those  who  have  wrong- 
ed, greater  even  than  that  of  the  James  Bay  Project,  and  able  to  inflict 
even  more  damage  (which  is  a  considerable  feat).  When  suitable  person- 
nel is  found,  the  advancement  of  government  will  begin. 

The  first  improvement  made  could  be  the  system  of  political 
tenure,  substituting  the  present  one  with  a  plan  providing  both  exper- 
ience, as  well  as  the  efficient  disposal  of  an  administration  which  has 
created  discontent  among  the  people.  The  rulers  should  be  elected  an- 
nually for  a  term  of  five  years,  so  that  one-fifth  retire  each  year.  This 
ensures  continued  experience,  as  well  as  "new  blood"  to  suggest  fresh 
and  innovative  ideas.  If,  however,  the  people  become  greatly  displeased 
with  their  government,  they  shall  be  permitted  to  revolt,  provided  that 
both  the  number  of  deaths,  as  well  as  the  damage  to  government 
property,  remain  minimal.  Though  it  is  clear  that  such  a  system  might 
place  undue  strain  on  politicians,  it  would  undoubtedly  provide  a  good 
administration,  hesitating  to  do  anything  that  neglects  the  interests  of 
each  citizen. 

The  first  step,  then,  would  be  the  creation  of  an  efficient  govern- 
ment. The  party  system,  for  one,  should  be  abolished,  as  it  is  only  a 
waste  of  time.  Candidates  will  simply  run  against  each  other,  and  those 
elected  will  not  be  torn  apart  by  party  loyalty.  Furthermore,  the 
number  of  rulers  should  be  limited  —  to  twenty  or  less  —  rather  than 
having  to  deal  with  the  one  hundred  required  to  govern  Montreal 
alone.  They  should  not  be  representative  of  various  sections  of  the 
community,  not  only  because  each  state  will  be  small  enough  to  render 
this  unnecessary,  but  also  because  a  government  formed  in  this  way 
cannot  remain  compact  enough  for  efficient  operation.  Such  a  system 
also  causes  many  candidates  to  represent  communities  with  which  they 
have  no  knowledge  or  experience,  defeating  the  original  purpose  of  the 


exercise.  With  a  more  stream-lined  body  of  rulers,  various  wasteful 
divisions  within  the  government,  such  as  an  executive  committee,  may 
be  eliminated.  This  will  help  a  great  deal,  since  these  committees  only 
serve  to  cause  overlapping  and  overlooking  when  their  various  activities 
are  not  co-ordinated.  Instead,  there  would  be  four  or  five  depart- 
ments -  for  finances,  health  and  welfare,  unity,  public  works  and  the 
like  —  each  run  by  a  few  rulers.  All  would  work  as  a  whole,  deciding 
issues  together,  until  all  problems  have  been  solved,  and  an  individual 
department  is  able  to  carry  out  the  plan  by  itself.  The  civil  service 
should  be  similarly  modified  -  reducing  the  number  of  departments 
and  personnel,  and  eliminating  the  overlapping  of  positions  —  so  that 
no  one  performs  his  job  poorly  or  inefficiently.  Further  cause  of  excel- 
lence should  be  provided  by  a  deduction  in  the  civil  servant's  salary, 
rewarded  to  any  citizen  for  an  inordinate  squandering  of  his  time. 
The  stream-lining  of  government  will  solve  many  woes,  besides  saving 
the  tax-payers  a  lot  of  money.  Now  able  to  function  more  effectively, 
the  government  should  have  less  trouble  in  deciding  issues. 

One  of  the  most  important  matters  it  will  discuss  is  state  unity, 
since  the  basic  purpose  of  this  form  of  government  is  to  join  together 
those,  and  only  those,  with  common  interests.  The  most  obvious 
answer  to  this  problem  is  to  banish  all  those  with  opinions  inimical  to 
the  state's  philosophy.  An  additional  measure  would  be  the  confiscation 
of  all  books  depicting  life  or  values  different  from  those  of  the  state; 
however,  this  would  probably  be  scrapped,  as  those  proponents  of 
Huxley  and  Orwell  might  object.  Furthermore,  the  state  would  bar 
entrance  to  all  aliens,  especially  those  selling  clocks  or  bright  red  motor- 
cars, unless  they  wished  to  become  slaves.  This  would  not  apply  to 
citizens  of  other  city-states,  who  would  have  permission  to  "emigrate", 
provided  that  their  communities  make  a  direct  exchange  of  people,  and 
that  they  will  swear  allegiance  to  their  new  state  and  accept  its  policies 
as  their  own.  What  might  benefit  state  unity  most,  though,  would  be 
the  creation  of  a  "national"  myth.  In  this  instance,  one  must  give  Plato 
credit.  However,  his  concept,  employing  gold,  silver  and  bronze  people 
to  explain  the  three  classes  of  society,  is  somewhat  inappropriate,  as 
the  proposed  society  is  superficially  classless.  The  state  would  require 
the  invention  of  some  drivel  about  evolution,  rivalling  Darwin's  own,  to 
convince  the  people  that  they  are  excellent  specimens  of  the  human 
race  and  share  a  common  heritage.  For  those  audacious  enough,  a 
revision  of  various  passages  in  the  Bible  might  be  beneficial  -  or,  per- 
haps, a  reworking  of  the  venerable  "cabbage-patch"  tale,  explaining 
that  the  citizens  have  evolved  from  cabbages,  and  accounting  for  this  by 
emphasizing  the  convoluted  nature  of  the  brain.  Evidently,  the  intel- 
ligence and  gullibility  of  the  people  might  play  an  important  role  in 
determining  the  appropriate  myth;  instructions  on  Orwellian  "double- 
think" might  also  help.  Although  the  tale  may  vary  between  states,  it 
must,  in   addition,  accentuate  some  similar  aspect  and  create  some 


measure  of  brotherhood  among  the  communities,  i.e.  we  must  work 
with  the  other  states  because  they  must  be  respected/pitied.  Such 
unity,  then,  would  prevent  wars  since  petty  grievances  would  be  set- 
tled by  friendly  discussion  and  the  atmosphere,  both  within  and  with- 
out each  state,  would  be  one  of  good  cheer.  Moreover,  since  each  state 
would  function  independently,  the  potential  for  conflict  would  not 
arise  and  the  pleasant  atmosphere  would  continue  indefinitely.  With 
little  emphasis  placed  on  defense,  the  government  could  concentrate 
on  the  daily  matters  of  the  state. 

Much  work  will  be  needed,  for  instance,  to  disentangle  the 
havoc  wrought  by  past  administrations  on  the  legislation.  The  govern- 
ment must  first  repeal  all  bills  passed  within  the  five  years  preceding 
its  formation,  to  erase  the  grim  memory  of  the  last  government  and  all 
its  injustice,  and  to  ease  the  consciences  of  those  who  elected  it.  The 
new  system  of  law  shall  be  dictated,  above  all,  by  common  sense;  any 
murder,  theft,  arson  or  other  heinous  act  shall  be  subject  to  capital 
punishment,  except  when  perpetrated  against  the  government  in  times 
of  rebellion.  More  minor  offences  —  petty  larceny  and  vandalism, 
drug  trafficking,  traffic  violation  -  shall  result  in  whipping  or  large 
fines.  Those  cases  involving  radicalism  and  disobedience  to  state  policy 
should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  people.  Depending  upon  the 
seriousness  of  the  crime  and  its  effict  on  others,  they  weill  decide 
whether  to  pardon  the  miscreant,  to  have  him  fined  or  whipped,  or 
even  to  banish  him.  If  a  sufficiently  large  part  of  the  citizenry  does  not 
involve  itself,  however,  the  charge  would  be  dropped.  Participation  of 
this  sort  would  also  stimulate  more  response  from  the  people,  who  usu- 
ally play  a  very  passive  role  in  government.  Once  the  government  has 
solved  the  legislative  problem,  maybe  it  could  improve  the  judiciary  as 
well. 

One  way  it  might  do  this  is  to  change  common  court  practice. 
First,  the  state  could  eliminate  numerous  tiers  of  the  judicial  system  — 
the  Municipal,  Magistrate's,  County  and  Supreme  courts  —  and  replace 
them  with  two  courts  only ;  a  high  one  for  serious  crimes  and  a  low  one 
for  minor  offences  and  civil  matters.  All  decisions  would  be  final;  no 
defendant  could  appeal  to  a  higher  court,  even  it  it  could  save  his  life. 
One  can  immediately  see  how  much  money  such  a  system  would  save. 
No  more  municipal  courts  whose  main  purpose  —  to  determine  whether 
local  governments  have  enacted  by-laws  which  are  ultra  vires  -  have  be- 
come obsolete.  No  more  unneeded  court  houses,  jails,  clerks,  criers, 
registrars  and  the  like.  This  might  provide  more  urban  parking  space  — 
or  maybe  even  room  for  more  trees.  The  new  court  system  would 
also  adopt  the  legal  "incorporation"  of  the  entire  state,  so  that  dis- 
gruntled but  previously  helpless  citizens  may  sue  the  community,  just 
as  it  it  were  an  individual,  for  wrongs  it  has  inflicted  upon  them.  What 
the  courts  need  most,  however,  is  some  way  to  regulate  advocates.  Too 
many  travesties  of  justice  have  been  perpetrated  because  a  guilty  party 


is  able  to  hire  an  eloquent  attorney.  To  solve  this,  all  lawyers  should  be 
made  employees  of  the  state,  called  upon  whenever  their  services  are 
needed,  to  defend  criminals  free  of  charge.  Not  only  would  courts  be- 
come more  just,  but  lawyers,  who  are  the  worst  tax  offenders,  would 
no  longer  be  able  to  carry  on  this  practice.  The  income  provided  to  the 
government  by  these  previously  "lost"  revenues  would  be  tremendous. 
By  tightening  and  equalizing  the  court  system,  people  could  make  it 
function  much  more  efficiently,  saving  money  to  benefit  worthier 
causes,  namely,  strengthening  the  economy. 

The  aim  of  the  city-state's  economy  must,  of  course,  be  self- 
sufficiency;  for  if  it  is  to  function  independently,  it  must  be  able  to 
provide  itself  with  all  the  necessary  products.  First,  then,  it  must  build 
up  its  industry.  As  previously  mentioned,  this  would  be  a  joint  venture 
among  city-states,  whose  industrial  centre  would  naturally  be  the 
Montreal  area,  already  well-established  in  manufacturing.  The  money 
raised  by  the  states  would  improve  and  expand  this  industry  as  well  as 
aid  agriculture  which,  with  its  numerous  machines  and  chemical  pro- 
cesses, will  also  have  become  an  industrial  concern.  The  next  step 
would  be  to  limit,  or,  if  possible,  to  eliminate  importation  or  exporta- 
tion. This  would  not  be  difficult  to  do,  as  the  states  exert  complete 
control  over  the  economy.  Such  an  action  would  strengthen  industry 
immensely,  since  there  would  be  no  foreign  competition.  Though  this 
deprives  the  states  of  such  goods  as  pineapples  and  oranges,  the  loss  is 
minor.  Besides,  Tang  (or  the  states'  comparable  product)  provides  more 
vitamin  C.  Other  products  are  more  vital  oil,  for  one  -  and  for  them, 
the  government  would  have  to  resort  to  importing  and  exporting.  It 
would  be  best  to  strictly  limit  the  use  of  such  things,  so  that  trade  does 
not  become  a  large  concern  for  the  states.  Of  course,  someone  might 
find  a  substitute  -  alcohol  (which  is  certainly  plentiful)  might  be  the 
answer.  Another  way  to  stabilize  the  economy  would  be  the  mainten- 
ance of  a  constant  population.  By  forbidding  immigration  and  emi- 
gration, except  on  a  one-to-one  exchange  basis,  and  by  fining  those 
families  which  have  more  than  the  prescribed  number  of  children,  the 
growth  rate  of  the  community  can  remain  at  zero,  even  when  other 
countries  are  expanding  rapidly.  In  instances  of  low  population  (res- 
ulting from  war,  famine,  earthquake,  etc.),  the  state  can  return  to  its 
normal  size  by  offering  rewards  to  citizens  for  aiding  the  community. 
Stifiing  inflation  and  unemployment  would  also  require  remaining 
neutral  in  the  event  of  a  war.  Otherwise,  inflation  will  result  during 
these  times,  due  to  the  lack  of  goods  available  to  the  public.  By  war's 
end,  there  will  also  be  much  unemployment,  because  the  extra  workers 
needed  to  manufacture  war  supplies,  are  now  without  jobs.  If  the  state 
does  not  wish  this  to  happen,  it  must  confine  its  military  activities.*  By 
strengthening  and  stabilizing  the  economy,  the  government  will  have 
enough  resources  to  provide  excellent  benefits  for  its  citizens. 

The  most  important  benefit  it  can  probably  offer  is  good  educa- 
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tion,  since  it  is  this  that  often  produces  successful  people.  The  first 
action  that  the  government  might  take  is  to  incorporate  the  private 
schools  into  the  pubhc  school  system,  with  the  aim  not  of  lowering  the 
standards  of  the  former  institutions,  but  of  raising  the  latter  ones  to 
the  same  level  —  making  them,  in  effect,  suitable  for  the  children  of 
politicians.  This  it  can  do  by  allotting  a  large  percentage  of  the  annual 
budget  to  education.  However,  it  must  not  control  the  system  directly, 
since  all  have  seen  how  skillfully  government  manages  to  destroy  edu- 
cation. The  responsibility  must  be  entrusted  to  a  board  of  highly- 
skilled,  full-time  authorities,  whose  sole  purpose  is  to  oversee  educa- 
tion. It  would  ensure  constant  excellence  by  constantly  updating 
teaching  methods  and  aids,  introducing  new  curricula,  seeing  that 
classes  are  small,  and  that  teachers,  probably  the  most  maligned  of  any 
with  college  degrees,  are  paid  salaries  considerably  above  the  sub- 
sistence level.  If  the  board,  at  anytime,  finds  education  to  be  poor, 
it  may  demand  more  money  from  the  government.  By  improving  edu- 
cation, the  state  will  create  better  trained  citizens,  who  will  benefit 
the  community  rather  than  be  a  burden  to  it. 

Another  concern  of  the  government  should  be  the  improvement 
of  health  within  the  state.  The  present  system  of  medical  treatment  is 
excellent;  however,  the  government  does  nothing  to  prevent  disease, 
beyond  reporting  epidemics,  quarantining  homes  and  closing  schools. 
The  new  rulers  must  devise  a  plan  which  does  not  encourage,  but  force, 
the  people  to  improve  their  health.  Daily  calisthenics  should  become 
compulsory  in  all  schools  and  offices.  Annual  medical  examinations 
should  become  as  inevitable  as  paying  taxes,  and  anyone  found  to  be 
more  than  fifteen  per  cent  over  their  required  weight  should  be  fined. 
Similarly,  those  who  refuse  to  take  the  examination  will  be  "audited", 
and  if  shown  to  be  overweight,  they  must  pay  the  fine,  as  well  as  int- 
erest on  it.  This  system  might  seem  to  favour  the  wealthier  members  of 
the  community  who  might  consider  paying  the  fine  for  the  privilege  of 
being  fat,  just  as  they  would  be  willing  to  spend  more  on  gasoHne  if 
they  owned  a  Rolls  Royce.  The  answer  to  this  is  simple;  increase  the 
fine  in  proportion  to  one's  ability  to  pay  it.  Of  course,  compensation 
must  also  be  made  to  those  who  are  in  good  heahh,  and  do  strenuous 
exercise  at  least  twice  weekly  —  an  amount  substantial  enough  to 
encourage  even  the  inactive  pragmatist.  The  result  of  this  will  be  that 
doctors  who,  in  Plato's  words,  "begin  to  give  themselves  airs,  especially 
when  they  are  taken  with  great  seriousness  even  by  free  men",  will  find 
their  number  of  patients  substantially  reduced.  Hospitals,  too,  will 
discover  many  of  their  beds  empty.  The  government  will  evidently  save 
a  great  deal  and  the  better  health  of  the  people  will  result  in  increased 
worker  productivity,  a  stronger  economy  and  a  high  standard  of  living 
within  the  community. 

With  more  money  in  the  state,  the  benefits  of  a  high  standard  of 
living  can  be  extended  to  those  who  often  suffer  from  it  -  the  needy. 
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the  unemployed,  the  elderly  and  the  disabled.  Ihe  government  should 
provide  the  poor  who  are  unable  to  work  single  parents,  for  example, 
with  young  children  —  with  an  income  above  the  starvation  level.  Better 
yet,  why  not  provide  day-care  centres  for  the  children  of  these  families, 
so  that  the  parents  can  work?  Such  plans  are  usually  unheard  of  in  gov- 
ernment actually  helping  people,  instead  of  making  them  dependent 
upon  others  but  they  should  do  well,  anyway.  Provision  should  also 
be  made  to  prevent  abuse  of  the  welfare  plan,  possibly  by  making 
routine  inspections  of  those  households  wishing  to  claim  welfare  bene- 
fits. Those  found  guilty  of  parasitic  conduct  should  be  banished  from 
the  state.  This  simple  check  on  claimants  might  serve  an  additional 
purpose;  to  increase  the  income  of  the  welfare  recipient  because  of  a 
chronic  illness  in  the  family,  a  large  number  of  children,  or  other  re- 
lated reasons.  The  extra  money  needed  in  such  cases  could  be  provided 
by  the  money  saved  stopping  payments  to  those  who  do  not  truly  re- 
quire this  benefit.  A  similar  system  would  benefit  the  unemployment 
insurance  plan  as  well.  Since  there  are  so  many  who  collect  this  money 
unlawfully,  it  should  be  paid  only  after  a  polygraph  has  shown  that  the 
applicant  has,  indeed,  attempted  to  find  employment.  Punishment  for 
the  abuse  of  this  benefit  should,  again,  be  banishment.  The  government 
should  also  provide  workmen's  compensation,  in  a  sum  large  enough 
to  support  a  family.  Likewise  should  old-age  pensions  be  raised,  so  that 
they  can  support  people,  not  just  plants  and  inanimate  objects,  which 
require  no  more  than  water  and  an  occasional  dusting.  The  new  admini- 
stration should  also  clear  up  the  matter  of  family  allowances,  paying 
only  those  who  need  it,  not  those  who  will  simply  buy  another  share  of 
stock  with  it.  By  redistributing  the  money  it  sends  for  financial  aid,  the 
government  could  save  itself  money  and  provide  only  for  those  who 
need  it. 

Free  food  is  another  benefit  the  government  should  offer.  Private 
retailers,  as  the  public  has  recently  learned,  have  been  making  excessive 
profits  on  something  everybody  needs.  The  answer  is  for  government  to 
nationalize  all  groceries,  and  pay  the  money  required  to  buy  the  food. 
Each  family  would  be  entitled  to  a  set  amount  of  foodstuffs,  which 
they  would  simply  take  from  the  grocery  of  their  choice.  To  prevent 
people  from  going  to  two  different  stores  and  receiving  more  than 
permitted,  families  would  be  issued  a  card,  punched  at  each  "shopping" 
day  in  the  manner  of  a  newpaper  subscription.  A  farnily  could,  of 
course,  buy  more  or  different  goods  than  those  allotted,  but  these 
would  not  be  provided  by  the  state.  Moreover,  if  a  family  becomes 
dissatisfied  with  the  food  or  the  service  of  one  supermarket,  it  may  go 
elsewhere.  Herein  lies  the  usefulness  of  the  system;  the  government 
allots  a  constant  sum  of  money  to  provide  the  profit  and  salaries  for  all 
of  the  competing  groceries.  If,  at  week's  end,  one  grocery  has  served 
more  customers  than  the  other,  it  receives  a  greater  percentage  of  this 
allotment.  Therefore,  the  only  way  in  which  the  store  can  make  more 


profit  is  by  being  friendlier,  faster,  and  stocking  higher  quaHty  goods 
(both  those  that  are  provided  and  those  that  must  be  purchased)  than 
anyone  else.  Tremendous  competition  is  generated,  all  for  the  con- 
sumer's benefit. 

One  wonders  if  such  a  system,  whereby  everyone  is  paid  by 
"allotments",  could  be  applied  successfully  to  various  public  services. 
Most  likely  it  would.  If  policemen  were  rivalling  with  each  other  for 
better  pay,  one  can  be  sure  that  crime  would  soon  be  eliminated.  If 
the  same  held  for  the  fire  department,  not  only  would  blazing  buildings 
be  saved,  but  many  fires  would  be  prevented  long  before  they  could 
happen.  This  competition  might  also  benefit  snow  removal  services, 
garbage  collection  and,  of  course,  mass  transit  could  not  suffer.  Gone 
would  be  the  long  waits  in  the  cold  rain,  the  arrogance  and  discourtesy 
of  drivers  and,  most  important,  the  strikes.  These  creatures  would 
become  obsolete;  hard  work  would  be  the  only  method  of  increasing 
one's  wages. 

Other  improvements  could  be  made  to  public  works,  especially 
the  water  and  sewerage  systems.  Tap  water  is  often  so  filthy  and 
brown,  one  might  wonder  whether  the  two  systems  are  the  same. 
Untreated  sewage  is  constantly  dumped  into  the  St.  Lawrence  River, 
making  it  nothing  but  a  large  cesspool.  The  government  must  update 
the  sewage  treatment  and  water  purification  systems,  and  provide  clean 
water  for  its  citizens. 

Of  course,  an  administration  cannot  provide  all  these  services 
without  levying  some  form  of  tax  on  the  people.  However,  it  can 
simplify  the  tax  system  immensely.  Property  tax  can  be  eliminated, 
saving  thousands  of  dollars  by  ridding  the  government  of  tax  asses- 
sors —  some  of  who  are  so  amazingly  adept  at  their  work  that  they 
assess  a  building  at  half  its  true  value  -  courts  of  revision  and  the  like. 
Taxes  should  simply  be  paid  in  one  lump  sum,  according  to  income. 
The  government  should  adjust  the  tax  rate  so  as  to  pay  cash  for  all 
recurring  improvements,  it  should  issue  serial  bonds,  of  which  the 
government  not  only  pays  interest  yearly,  but  also  redeems  a  certain 
number  each  year.  This  system  of  taxation  avoids  many  difficulties 
including  those  inherent  in  a  complete  "pay-as-you-go"  plan,  yet 
prevents  short-sighted  rulers  from  keeping  tax  rates  down  at  first,  at  the 
expense  of  higher  rates  in  the  future. 

The  city-state  seems  to  provide  an  ideal  community  as  well  as  a 
basis  for  many  improvements  in  government.  Though  an  ancient  sys- 
tem, it  just  might  show  a  resurgence  in  popularity  in  the  near  future. 


^This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the  states  should  not  be  prepared 
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if  a  war  does  arise;  the  government  must  surely  provide  nuclear  bombs, 
tanks,  bombers  and  the  like  if  there  is  to  be  war. 


Benjamin  Shaer 
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We s (mount  Scholarship  Trust  Essay 


VALPALBERT 

Most  people  ask  themselves,  "is  there  a  point  to  preserving  old 
buildings?"  My  answer  to  this  is  "yes",  because  our  past  accomplish- 
ments show  us  how  our  present  life-style  has  been  reached.  For  ex- 
ample, the  place  that  I  am  dealing  with  is  Valpalbert,  an  old  lumber 
town  that  went  bankrupt  during  the  depression,  putting  hundreds  of 
people  out  of  work.  The  fact  that  it  put  many  people  out  of  work  has 
influenced  our  way  of  thinking  because  for  these  people,  there  was  no 
place  for  them  to  go,  so  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  they  will  live  in  fear, 
praying  that  history  will  not  repeat  itself. 

Valpalbert  is  now  a  Provincial  Park  of  six  hundred  and  forty 
acres,  situated  on  the  Ouiatchaiane  River  which  flows  northerly  into 
Lac  St.  Jean.  It  was,  therefore,  a  natural  place  for  the  early  trapper  to 
build  his  homestead  for  three  reasons;  the  first  one  being  that  it  was  not 
too  remote  from  civilization;  the  second,  there  were  lots  of  open  spaces 
to  set  one's  traps  in;  and  finally,  it  was  situated  beside  a  magnificent 
two  hundred  and  thirty-six  foot  high  waterfall.  For  a  hundred  years 
Valpalbert  remained  only  a  small  community  but,  in  the  early  1900s, 
two  events  occurred;  the  first  one  being  that  a  monastery  was  built 
just  down  from  the  waterfall.  The  second  even  was  that  a  group  of 
businessmen  got  together  and  decided  to  build  a  sawmill.  They  based 
their  decision  on  the  fact  that  they  could  get  all  the  power  they  needed 
from  the  waterfall;  the  surrounding  area  had  only  one  kind  of  employ- 
ment -  scanty  low-paying  farmwork,  so  the  newly  formed  company 
would  be  able  to  find  cheap  labour.  Since  they  were  situated  in  the 
heart  of  a  huge  forest,  they  could  cut  all  the  wood  they  could  ever 
need,  in  1911,  the  company  opened  its  gates  after  just  over  two  years 
of  hard  building  and  hauling  of  supplies  by  horseback  over  unkept 
trails.  The  company  had  been  lucky  and  had  found  affiuent  investors 
who  wanted  to  build  the  best  sawmill  in  Quebec,  and  build  it  they  did. 
The  community  had  a  pressurized  water  system,  as  well  as  a  recreational 
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centre,  a  playing  field  and  good  working  conditions.  The  investors  also 
wanted  a  self-sufficient  company,  so  they  built  logging  outposts  and 
stables  for  the  horses  that  would  haul  the  newly  felled  logs  through  the 
woods.  They  also  built  a  store  where  the  workers  could  buy  anything, 
including  some  food  that  was  grown  on  the  company  premises.  Because 
of  the  cost  of  building  this  complex,  the  men  worked  about  twelve 
hours  a  day,  six  days  a  week,  so  that  the  company  could  obtain  higher 
returns  on  its  huge  investments.  During  the  company's  peak  production, 
men  worked  on  one  of  two  twelve-hour  shifts,  but  this  soon  ended  for, 
like  the  crashing  of  a  plumeting  tree,  the  Great  Depression  struck.  Its 
impact  had  inconceivable  repercussions  in  the  almost  new  lumber  town. 
Slowly,  at  first,  the  workers  started  losing  their  jobs  but,  as  soon  as 
the  depression  gathered  momentum,  the  two  shifts  were  reduced  to 
one  ten-hour  shift,  this  cutting  off  half  the  jobs  in  the  small  com- 
munity. The  remaining  jobs  dwindled  away  until  only  a  skeleton  crew 
remained  and  their  jobs  were  to  board  up  the  best  lumbering  facilities 
that  had  existed  up  until  then.  Then  they  had  to  leave  for  wherever 
they  could.  After  less  than  fifteen  years,  a  huge  investment  went  down 
the  drain  with  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  jobs.  The  reason  I  think 
they  went  bust  is  because  they  used  up  all  their  capital  on  frills  that 
were  not   necessary,   leaving   no  more  money  when  hard  times  hit. 

Now,  almost  sixty  years  later,  Valpalbert  is  in  the  midst  of  re- 
construction. After  the  company  pulled  out,  the  town  was  left  open  to 
vandals  from  nearby  towns.  Later,  after  all  the  valuables  had  been 
taken,  the  community  vyas  invaded  by  the  forest. 

About  ten  years  ago,  the  Provincial  government  of  Quebec 
turned  Valpalbert  into  a  park  and  cleared  away  75  per  cent  of  the 
trees  and  shrubs,  planting  grass  in  their  place.  They  have  not  completely 
cleared  the  area,  so  Valpalbert  makes  for  a  nice  walk  amongst  the  old 
buildings.  The  Provincial  governement  decided  that,  because  Valpalbert 
was  destined  to  be  a  major  tourist  attraction,  it  needed  a  restaurant  so 
they  turned  the  beautiful  mill  into  a  massive  ugly  restaurant  with  Coke 
signs  hanging  on  the  walls.  Although  the  government  must  think  this 
restaurant  to  be  a  big  asset,  I  think  that  it  detracts  from  the  rustic 
surroundings.  The  government  has  obviously  spent  a  lot  of  money  re- 
building the  dam  so  it  could  be  used  as  an  observation  point  to  look  at 
the  waterfall  and  its  surroundings,  so  I  do  not  see  why  they  spoil  the 
appearance  by  adding  a  lighted  restaurant.  I  think  that  the  site  should 
be  preserved  in  its  present  state  and  not  rebuilt  because,  as  you  can  see 
in  the  accompanying  photographs,  the  houses  have  a  certain  charm 
that  would  certainly  be  lost  if  the  roofs  were  straightened  and  the  walls 
replaced.  Another  project  is  the  commercializing  of  the  area.  A  small 
boutique  and  even  a  general  store  are  now  in  operation  but,  because  of 
high  operating  costs,  the  government  will  be  forced  to  open  shops  with 
higher  income,  unfortunately,  that  usually  means  souvenir  shops 
which  the  area  can  certainly  do  without  because  they  would  bring  with 
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them  an  air  of  modernness  which  is  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  Valp- 
albert  is  trying  to  represent. 

As  for  Valpalbert's  future,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  it  could  remain 
the  way  it  is  now  because,  Hke  a  vicious  circle,  more  tourists  will  start 
arriving  thus  increasing  the  chance  of  somebody  falling  through  a  floor. 
Because  of  this,  the  government  will  have  to  either  rebuild  all  the  un- 
safe buildings  or  fence  them  off.  Either  of  these  plans  would  detract 
from  the  pleasant  appearance  of  the  area  as  it  is  now. 

Valpalbert's  history  is  a  short  one  because  all  the  documents 
were  destroyed,  or  forgotten  about,  after  the  downfall  of  the  company, 
so  not  much  is  known  other  than  what  I  have  stated  already.  I  have, 
however,  managed  to  find  out  one  interesting  thing  about  the  area  and 
this  is  that  two  hundred  and  forty  million  years  ago,  little  creatures 
called  Trilobites  lived  on  the  rocks  where  they  are  now  fossilized.  They 
can  be  found  in  numerous  quantities  beside  the  waterfall. 

Valpalbert  is  important  to  me  because  of  its  originality.  You 
might  ask  what  I  mean  by  "originality"  I  mean  that  it  is  so  different 
from  any  other  town  or  city  I  have  ever  seen.  Each  house  seems  to  tell  a 
story  by  the  way  it  droops  in  the  middle  or  the  angle  at  which  the  walls 
slant  outwards.  These  characteristics  tell  a  story  because  the  instant  one 
sees  them,  one  is  reminded  of  past  failures  and  disasters  and  the  people 
that  based  their  lives  around  these  very  houses  which  now  lie  sadly 
defeated.  Valpalbert  provides  a  perfect  place  to  go  when  one  wants  to 
reflect  on  one's  thoughts  because  it  is  silent  and  looks  like  it  came  from 
the  past  to  give  you  inspiration.  It  is  also  a  good  place  to  go  if  you  are 
depressed  because  all  around  you,  there  are  examples  of  failure.  It 
makes  you  feel  strong  to  know  that  you  lived  to  see  the  destruction  and 
not  to  have  been  destroyed  yourself.  So,  on  the  basis  of  its  being  so 
different  and  also  being  a  good  place  for  meditation,  I  think  that 
Valpalbert  should  be  preserved  and  not  rebuilt. 

Ian  A  i then 
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HERITAGE  ESSAY 

McGill  University  was  established  in  1821,  beginning  as  a  very 
small  institution.  Many  of  the  citizens  of  Montreal  have  been  educated 
there,  also  a  great  number  of  former  students  have  spread  throughout 
the  world  and  have  become  very  important  people.  The  University  has 
become  a  great  asset  to  Montreal,  of  which  the  people  can  be  proud. 
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First  of  all,  the  man  who  did  it  all  was  James  McGill.  He  was 
born  in  1744  and,  in  1763,  he  emigrated  to  Montreal  at  the  age  of  19. 
When  he  reached  his  twenties,  he  had  lived  the  rugged  life  of  a  fur 
trader.  Soon  he  accumulated  enough  money  and  set  up  business  with 
Isaac  Todd  and,  eventually,  owned  some  shares  in  Simon  McTavish's 
North  West  Company.  In  1776,  he  married  the  French-speaking  widow 
of  Amable  Trottier  des  Rivieres  and  bought  the  Maison  de  Becancourt 
near  the  Chateau  de  Ramezay  in  Old  Montreal. 

McGill  resigned  from  the  North  West  Company  and  became  a 
member  of  the  Canadian  Committee  which  petitioned  the  King  for  an 
independent  constitution.  Later,  he  was  elected  to  the  Parliament 
of  Lower  Canada  and,  in  1798,  he  acquired  the  Burnside  Estate  on 
Mount  Royal.  But  the  reason  for  the  founding  of  the  University  was 
that  James  had  always  been  concerned  with  education,  particularly 
for  the  working  classes.  He  decided  to  petition  the  Home  Government 
of  Great  Britain  to  educate  the  sons  and  daughters  of  his  fellow  English- 
speaking  citizens.  As  a  result,  in  1801,  the  government  created  the 
Royal  Institution  for  the  Advancement  of  Learning.  In  1811,  he  wrote 
his  Will,  bequeathing  10,000  pounds,  along  with  the  46-acre  Burnside 
Estate,  to  the  Royal  Institution.  There  were  two  stipulations;  one  of 
the  colleges  must  be  named  after  him  and  the  University  must  be  est- 
ablished within  ten  years  of  his  death.  James  McGill  died  in  1813  and, 
in  1821,  the  University  received  its  charter  from  King  William  IV. 
The  first  principal,  Rev.  George  Jehosaphat  Mountain  and  four  profes- 
sors, were  appointed  in  1824.  For  the  next  four  years,  they  had  neither 
a  college  nor  students  to  teach.  But  McGill  opened  the  small  Faculty  of 
Medicine  at  the  old  General  Hospital.  William  Dawson  accepted  the 
next  principalship  was  one  of  the  Scottish  immigrants.  Like  James, Daw- 
son had  taken  courses  in  several  subjects  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
but  did  not  have  a  degree.  He  created  many  of  the  components  at  the 
campus  today.  Some  of  these  buildings  almost  had  to  be  given  up  but 
sufficient  donations  helped  them  stay  alive.  Lord  Strathcona,  Sir 
William  MacDonald,  Thomas  Workman  and  Peter  Redpath  were  chief 
doners.  Some  buildings  hold  these  citizens  names  in  honour  of  their 
past  generosity.  People  like  Sir  William  MacDonald  gave  literally  mil- 
lions to  the  University  which  helped  pave  a  road  for  many  men  and 
women. 

Today,  McGill  University  has  a  huge  campus  and  holds  buildings 
of  all  kinds.  The  Roddick  Gates,  across  from  McGill  College  Avenue 
and  Sherbrooke  Street,  were  erected  in  1923.  They  were  named  after 
Sir  Thomas  Roddick,  former  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine.  The 
MacDonald  Engineering  building  was  built  in  the  1890s  of  limestone, 
with  funds  donated  by  Sir  W.C.  MacDonald.  It  houses  the  students' 
work  for  the  development  of  modern  civilization.  The  Physics  building 
once  held  Lord  Rutherford's  experiments  with  the  atom.  It  is  made  of 
stone;  no  metals  were   used  because  magnetic  forces  might  have  af- 
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fected  lab  experiments.  The  Art's  building  is  now  joined  to  the  Stephen 
Leacock  building.  It  commemorates  Stephen  Leacock  (  I869-!*M4)  who 
was  once  head  of  the  Department  of  hconomics.  The  MacLennan 
Library,  named  after  Hugh  MacLennan,  the  novelist,  holds  a  great 
assortment  of  books  including  his  own.  The  Bronfman  Building  was 
built  with  funds  donated  by  the  family  of  Samuel  Bronfman  (1892- 
1973),  President  of  the  Distillers'  Corporation  (Seagram's).  The  Peel 
Terrace  is  one  of  the  few  intact  streets  of  row  houses  in  the  city  core. 
Dates  on  the  houses  reach  from  1860  to  1910,  The  Ross  House  of 
stone  was  built  in  1892  by  railroad  financier  James  Ross;  this  mansion 
is  now  a  part  of  the  Law  Faculty.  At  3605  Mountain  is  Martlet  House, 
formerly  owned  by  the  Hallward  family,  now  housing  the  McGill 
Graduates'  Society.  The  symbol  of  McGill  is  the  Martlet.  The  Hosmer 
house  and  the  John  Frederick  Davis  house  both  house  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physiotherapy. 

There  are  three  mansions  on  Pine  Avenue;  Maurice  House  at 
1140,  at  1130  the  house  is  owned  by  Charles  Meredith  and,  at  1110, 
there  is  the  Lady  Meredith  Home.  Going  East,  along  McGregor,  there  is 
Purvis  Hall,  the  greystone  building  built  by  Sir  Mortimer  Davis  of 
Imperial  Tobacco  -  later  occupied  by  Canadian  Industries  Limited's 
Arthur  Purvis,  recently  home  of  the  Arctic  Institute  of  North  America. 
On  the  left  of  this  Hall  is  the  Allen  Memorial  Institute,  formerly  "Rav- 
enscrag",  the  house  of  shipping  tycoon  Sir  Hugh  Allen.  The  Gravel 
family  owned  the  David  Thomson  House  which  is  so-called  after  David 
Landsborough  Thomson,  former  Dean  of  Graduate  Studies  and  Res- 
earch. Built  in  1935,  it  shows  the  unusual  poured  concrete  floors.  At 
the  Montreal  Neurological  Hospital,  founded  by  well-known  neurolo- 
gist, Dr.  Wilder  Penfield,  one  may  see  a  good  example  to  today's 
modern  technology.  At  the  Stadium,  officially  known  as  the  Percival 
Molson  Memorial  Stadium,  athletes  may  practise  physical  training.This 
stadium  was  donated  by  the  family  of  Montreal's  oldest  brewery. 
The  Strathcona  Anatomy  and  Dentistry  Building,  built  in  1911,  is  an 
impressive  building  which  used  to  house  the  Faculty  of  Medicine.  The 
F.  Cyril  James  Building,  otherwise  known  as  the  Administration  Build- 
ing, built  in  1922,  displays  the  McGill  archives  and  a  bas-relief  mural. 
Donated  by  the  family  of  Montreal  jewellers,  the  somewhat  church- 
like William  and  Henry  Birks  Building  is  occupied  by  the  Faculty  of 
Religious  Studies.  Walking  east  along  the  north  side  of  Sherbrooke. 
one  may  notice  the  Royal  Victoria  College.  This  is  McGill's  women's 
residence  which  also  houses  the  Maurice  Pollack  Concert  Hall.  There  are 
several  other  buildings,  residences  and  monuments  on  the  campus 
which  are  less  important.  But  they  are  still  a  part  and  should  be  noted. 

The  University  should  be  preserved  since  it  is  a  monument  to 
history  as  well  as  a  place  for  advanced  learning.  Marine  shells  have 
frequently  been  found  on  the  grounds  and  at  higher  levels  almost 
reaching  the  top  of  Mount  Royal.  This  is  evidence  of  past  history. 


It  is  a  place  where  people,  over  the  next  few  centuries,  can  study  and 
become  our  future  builders  of  society.  I  believe  a  great  deal  could  be 
learned  in  a  University  such  as  McGill  that  could  guide  me  to  a  full 
and  successful  life.  McGill  is  important  because  it  is  the  step,  for 
most  people,  between  one  type  of  life  and  another  happy  and  more 
productive  one. 

The  University  of  McGill  has  many  buildings  rich  with  history 
and  is  truly  a  part  of  Montreal's  heritage. 

Ian  Brydon 

Grade  9 

Heritage  Essay 


THE  MAGIC  MINERAL 

For  my  heritage  project,  I  shall  discuss  the  origin  of  the  asbestos  in- 
dustry in  Quebec.  I  shall  elaborate  on  the  discoverer  and  the  subsequent 
organization  of  the  first  asbestos  company  in  Quebec. 

The  discoverer  of  asbestos  in  Quebec  was  Andrew  Stuart  Johnson, 
my  great  grandfather.  He  was  born  in  Clapham,  Quebec  on  December  14, 
1848,  of  Scottish  and  Irish  parents.  He  founded  the  Johnsons  Asbestos 
Company  and  held  the  position  of  Managing  Director  from  the  time  it 
was  founded  until  his  death  in  the  year  1926. 

The  following  extract  taken  from  the  Financial  Post  illustrates  the 
condition  of  the  asbestos  industry  in  the  early  days;  and  in  Andrew's 
own  words,  how  he  became  the  first  man  to  develop  the  huge  deposits 
in  Thetford  Mines  and  Black  Lake. 

As  a  lad  I  used  to  see  the  deposits  in  the  rocks  and  I  wondered  if 
ever  a  time  would  come  when  I  might  work  the  deposits. 

At  this  time,  he  lived  with  his  father,  the  postmaster  at  Clapham, 
Quebec.  When  his  father  needed  help  with  the  mail  or  with  his  cabinet- 
making,  he  had  a  job,  but  all  the  time,  he  kept  his  eyes  on  the  asbestos 
deposits.  One  might  say  that  he  had  some  prospector's  blood  in  his 
veins  or  a  boy's  curiosity  because  he  kept  on  thinking  of  the  mineral 
and  he  asked  anyone  if  they  knew  of  a  person  who  would  buy  the  as- 
bestos, but  no  one  knew  of  any  uses  for  the  "wooly  rock." 

One  day,  as  he  helped  his  father  with  the  mail,  it  came  to  him  - 
"Why  don't  I  use  the  postal  service?"  he  asked  himself.  He  began,  im- 
mediately, to  send  samples  all  over  the  world  —  asking  if  asbestos  was 


used  and  what  the  demand  lor  it  was.  Very  soon  replies  began  to  come 
in.  His  deposit  was  a  mountain.  It  would  later  become  a  part  of  the 
world's  richest  ore  bodies;  but  in  those  days,  the  mountain  was  known 
as  the  "Old  Bonne  Femme."  With  his  brother's  help,  he  began  to  blast 
out  asbestos  rocks.  Only  the  fibres  measuring  one  inch  or  more  in  length 
had  any  value  in  those  days.  With  tremendous  patience,  the  chunks  of 
ore  were  hand-cobbed  and  left  out  to  be  sun-dried.  They  were  then  bag- 
ged and  loaded  into  ox  carts  for  a  long  journey  to  the  nearest  rail  point 
at  St.  Julie,  thirty-one  miles  away. 

Knowing  that  they  did  not  own  the  land  on  which  they  were  blasting 
and  collecting  asbestos  samples,  two  other  prospectors  decided  to  get 
in  on  this  "bonanza"  and  started  working  on  the  Johnsons  claims. 
The  Johnson  boys  had  been  working  on  public  land  and  any  one  who 
wished  to  work  the  deposits  could  do  so,  therefore  the  Johnsons  had 
to  buy  the  land  outright  from  the  Government.  There  was  only  one 
thing  to  be  done  -  they  had  to  raise  sufficient  capital  in  Quebec  City  to 
buy  their  holdings.  They  had  tremendous  difficulties  but,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Honourable  George  Irvine  and  Mr.  John  Mooney, 
Andrew  and  his  brothers  accumulated  the  money  and  the  "Old  Bonne 
Femme"  was  all  theirs  to  start  working  on. 

Nine  years  later,  Andrew's  modest  venture  took  on  a  corporate 
form  and  by  that  time  he  had  acquired  several  partners:  John  Mooney, 
The  Honourable  George  Irvine  and  Andrew's  two  brothers,  Samuel  and 
William.  In  1885,  Johnsons  Company  came  into  being. 

Johnsons  Company  owned,  outright,  over  1 ,000  acres  in  the  heart  of 
the  soon-to-be  well-known  asbestos  districts  in  Thetford  Mines  and 
Black  Lake.  Right  from  the  beginning,  Johnsons  mine  was  recognized 
as  one  of  the  richest  asbestos  deposits  in  the  world.  Three  mills  had 
been  built  by  the  company  since  it  first  started  in  1885.  There  were 
two  mills  in  Thetford  Mines  and  one  in  Black  Lake.  In  1946,  Johnsons 
decided  to  expand  its  horizons.  After  spending  more  than  eight  mil- 
lion dollars,  the  company  opened  a  new  plant  in  1954,  The  Megantic 
Plant.  They  had  experienced  remarkable  success  overseas,  where  most 
of  the  asbestos  fibre  was  used,  and  it  was  thought  that  the  organization 
would  probably  never  end. 

Over  the  years,  the  company  has  been  owned  by  the  original  stock- 
holders' descendents.  My  grandfather,  Andrew  II,  started  working  with 
Johnson's  in  1922  and  carried  on  as  president  from  1946  till  the  time 
of  his  death.  Andrew  III,  my  father,  entered  the  company  in  1956. 
Therefore,  one  might  conclude  by  saying  that  this  situation  preserves 
a  vital  and  continuing  link  with  the  past. 

Since  the  asbestos  industry  was  becoming  quite  popular,  a  large 
number  of  other  companies  started  to  mine  asbestos.  Due  to  the  fact 
that  Johnsons  ore  body  was  adjacent  to  the  ore  body  of  another 
company.  Asbestos  Corporation  Limited,  the  two  companies,  after 
careful  consideration  for  the  communities  in  general  and  the  employees 
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in  particular,  finally  came  to  a  decision  in  1964  that  Johnson's  Com- 
pany should  merge  with  Asbestos  Corporation  Limited. 

The  main  factors  for  Johnsons  decision  were  the  two  ore  bodies 
lying  side  by  side  and  the  people  they  employed  .  If  both  companies 
kept  on  digging,  they  would  meet  each  other.  Therefore,  this  meeting 
would  stop  the  production  of  the  asbestos  because  neither  company 
would  be  able  to  move  forward,  leaving  both  at  a  standstill  with  no 
place  to  go.  The  other  rather  important  factor  in  Johnsons  decision  was 
the  people  they  hired  to  do  the  work.  If  both  companies  kept  going  on 
they  would  both  stop.  This  would  cause  an  immediate  rise  in  unem- 
ployed at  Thetford  Mines  and  Black  Lake.  More  than  half  of  the  work- 
force of  these  two  cities  were  em.ployed  by  these  companies.  Therefore 
Johnsons,  who  always  had  a  great  deal  of  concern  for  their  fellow  man, 
merged  with  the  other  company  confident  that  there  would  not  be  any 
great  depression  of  jobs  in  that  county.  Of  course,  there  were  some 
positions  lost  but  the  majority  of  the  workers  kept  their  jobs  and 
continued  to  bring  home  the  bacon. 

It  was  a  sad  day  when  Johnsons  Company,  the  first  organized  as- 
bestos producer  in  Quebec,  handed  over  the  rein  to  Asbestos  Corpor- 
ation Limited. 

The  mine  itself  is  significant  to  the  heritage  of  our  province  in  that 
the  mine  provided  good  employment  to  a  rather  small  community  and 
brought  prosperity  to  the  districts  of  Thetford  Mines  and  Black  Lake. 
Johnsons  paved  the  way  for  the  product  and  the  City  of  Thetford 
Mines  to  become  known  all  over  the  world.  It  has  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  the  economy  of  Quebec  and  thereby,  has  played  a  vital  part 
in  the  heritage  of  our  province. 

Asbestos  is  a  very  useful  material.  It  is  used  in  firefighting,  in- 
sulation, brake  linings,  asbestos  cement  sheets  and  pipes  and  many 
other  products.  Though  there  is  controversy  about  the  health  hazards, 
I  feel  that  the  usefulness  of  the  product  far  outweighs  the  danger. 

It  is  obvious  why  this  particular  subject  is  so  important  to  me.  It 
is  rather  nice  to  be  a  member  of  the  family  who  pioneered  the  asbestos 
industry  in  Quebec. 


Mark  Johnson 
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THE  GREAT  HUNGER 

As  the  sun  slowly  rises  in  the  morning,  it  sheds  a  low  reddish 
gleam  upon  the  stone.  The  stone  sits  alone,  isolated  by  the  lack  of 
recognition.  The  dew  drops  which  have  conglomerated  from  the  cold 
night  past,  glisten  in  the  morning  sun.  People  zoom  by  in  cars  without 
even  noticing  its  existence.  The  stone  sheds  a  shadow  so  it  may  reflect 
upon  itself  and  what  it  signifies.  Its  days  are  long,  and  its  nights  longer, 
because  it  is  forgotten.  Once  upon  a  time,  people  bustled  around  it, 
stopped  to  notice  its  existence,  they  would  think  what  it  commemor- 
ates, and  then  move  on.  All  that  it  had  stood  for  has  gone  now.  Its 
purpose  is  to  remind  people  of  the  great  hunger  of  the  Irish,  and  yet  it 
is  not  able  to  succeed  in  this  simple  task.  This  great  stone,  which  tells 
the  story  of  hundreds  of  thousands  dying,  is  depicted  as  a  mere  rock. 
Maybe  it  is  for  the  better  that  people  do  not  realize  that  it  stands,  for 
people  would  not  understand  even  though  the  remembrance  of  the 
Great  Hunger  will  live  on  my  mind  and  in  many  others. 

This  stone  represents  the  famine  emigration,  the  exodus  from 
Ireland,  in  which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Irish,  with  fever  on  the  one 
hand  and  starvation  on  the  other,  fled  from  their  country  because  to 
remain  was  death. 

Let's  look  back  and  see  the  story  behind  this  landmark. 

Ireland,  a  country  of  happiness,  a  country  of  growing  prosperity, 
was  struck  in  1845  by  a  great  famine.  During  the  past  century,  potatoes 
had  been  the  main  staple  for  the  Irish.  Because  of  the  boom  in  pop- 
ulation, there  was  not  enough  food  to  go  around  and  thus,  as  a  result 
there  was  famine.  Soon,  because  to  remain  in  Ireland  was  death,  the 
Irish  tested  fate  and  they  emigrated  from  their  homeland  to  our  country 
and  to  the  U.S.A. 

The  vast  majority  of  emigrants  landed  at  Quebec,  and  went  up 
the  St.  Lawrence  to  Montreal,  some  180  miles  away.  Destitute  emi- 
grants waiting  to  leave  Montreal  were  housed  in  what  were  known  as 
"old  immigrant  sheds",  which  stood  near  Point  St.  Charles  (which  is 
now  where  the  Victoria  Bridge  is).  These  sheds  were  used  as  hospitals 
for  the  sick  with  fever.  The  sick  were  nursed  by  the  Catholic  order  of 
Grey  Nuns,  all  of  whom  were  themselves  sick  at  one  point. 

Now,  the  Victoria  Bridge  and  the  railway  sidings,  occupy  the  site 
of  the  sheds  at  Point  St.  Charles  and,  at  the  entrance  to  the  bridge, 
stands  the  stone  on  which  is  inscribed: 

To 

preserve  from  desecration 

the  remains  of  6,000  immigrants 

who  died  from  ship  fever 

A.D.  1847-48 

this  stone 


is  erected  by  the  workmen 

of 

Messrs  Peto,  Brassery,  and  Betts 

employed  in  the  construction 

of  the 

Victoria  Bridge 

A.D. 1859 

When  I  decided  to  tackle  this  essay,  I  sat  down  and  thought  for 
a  while  of  what  site,  what  building,  what  person  or  what  object  should 
I  write  about.  Soon  it  struck  me  and  I  thought,  "why  of  course,  the 
stone".  On  my  way  home  one  day,  I  stopped  by  at  the  stone  before 
boarding  the  bridge,  and  I  took  a  long  look  at  it.  I  started  to  do  re- 
search on  this  stone  and  what  it  means,  but  I  was  not  involved  with 
this  topic.  I  said  to  myself  that  it  means  something  to  me,  so  the  next 
day  I  went  to  the  library  and  took  out  a  book  about  the  famine.  I 
read  the  book,  along  with  the  story  about  how  hundreds  of  thousands 
died.  I  sat  down  and  thought  what  it  would  be  like  to  be  in  their  shoes. 
Soon  I  found  myself  reading  other  books  about  the  famine  out  of 
interest,  not  merely  because  I  wanted  to  write  this  essay.  I  have  studied 
Canadian  history  in  detail  during  the  past  few  years  and  touched  on  the 
subject  of  the  Irish  immigrants,  but  never  before  had  I  dreamed  it 
possible  that  so  much  suffering  could  take  place.  Oh,  I  had  seen  movies 
such  as  The  Fiddler  on  the  Roof ,  but  I  did  not  believe  that  it  was  so 
bad,  that  people  emigrated  out  of  hunger,  to  risk  uncertain  death  in  a 
strange  land  far  from  the  home  of  their  fathers. 

Now,  as  I  look  out  of  my  bedroom  window  onto  the  golf  course, 
I  realize  how  fortunate  we  all  are.  Even  though  the  Irish  mostly  went 
to  the  United  States,  a  great  many  of  them  stayed  in  Montreal,  Quebec 
and  some  on  to  other  provinces.  These  immigrants  helped  pave  the  way 
to  making  our  country  the  place  it  is  today. 

While  reading  one  of  the  history  books.  The  Great  Hunger,  I 
came  across  a  section  that  described  the  pain,  the  sufferings  which  the 
Irish  undertook  in  order  to  survive.  I  would  like  to  share  some  of 
this  section  with  you. 

Scurvy,  when  in  an  advanced  stage,  was  also  deadly.  Since  the 
main  staple  of  Ireland  was  not  present,  corn  had  to  be  eaten.  Corn  does 
not  supply  enough  vitamin  C  to  stop  scurvy,  so  it  was  present.  As  a 
result  of  scurvy,  teeth  fell  out,  gums  rotted  and  strength  was  diminished. 

The  bones  of  the  human  frame  were  scarely  covered.  Children 
were  affected  the  most.  Starving  children  were  skeletons,  many  not  able 
to  walk.  The  skin  over  the  chest  bones  and  the  stomach  was  stretched 
so  tightly  that  every  curve  stood  out  of  the  body. 

"No  words",  wrote  Sidney  Osborne,  "can  describe  the  appear- 
ance of  the  arms".  The  lower  arm,  from  the  elbow  down,  broke  into 
two  parts  because  the  skin  was  pulled  so  tightly.  Starvation  had  af- 
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fected  the  children's  jaw  bones.  It  was  so  fragile  that  pressure  up  against 
the  roof  of  the  mouth  would  force  the  tongue  up.  Many  people  could 
not  speak  or  lost  their  voices.  The  hair  on  their  heads  grew  in  patches 
and  hair  grew  on  their  faces.  Children  were  totally  helpless. 

Under  conditions  such  as  these,  followed  by  an  epidemic,  thou- 
sands survived,  rebuilt  their  lives  and,  in  doing  so,  they  enriched  our 
lives.  With  thanks  to  these  people,  they  are  the  ones  who  have  helped 
make  us  what  we  are  today.  They  were,  and  are,  an  important  part  of 
our  heritage,  marked  today  only  by  a  grey  stone  perched  on  St.  Law- 
rence bank. 

Eric  Langshur 

Grade  8 
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WHY  I  BELIEVE  IN  CANADA 

Canada,  in  my  opinion  and  millions  of  other  peoples'  opinions, 
has  been  a  great  country  since  1867  and  will  continue  to  be  in  the 
future.  There  are  hundreds  of  reasons  why  Canada  is  such  a  great 
country.  For  instance,  there  are  many  public  facilities  available  for 
general  use  such  as  parks,  swimming  pools,  tennis  courts,  skating  rinks, 
libraries,  football  and  baseball  fields,  to  name  but  a  few.  There  are 
many  good  schools  in  Canada  for  Canada's  future  generation  of  work- 
ers. 

There  are  a  lot  of  quiet  places  in  Canada  where  you  can  have 
fun  and  relax  like  the  mountains,  lakes  and  forests.  Earlier  this  summer, 
I  was  camping  at  a  Scout  Reserve  at  Haliburton,  Ontario.  It  was  a  great 
example  of  how  beautiful  lakes  and  forests  can  be.  There  were  many 
types  of  wildlife  at  the  camp  that  are  abundant  in  Canada.  For  instance, 
bear,  deer,  racoons  and  jack  rabbits.  The  lake  had  beautiful  clear  blue 
water  and  had  a  sandy  bottom  with  very  few  rocks,  and  was  full  of 
bass.  The  trees  in  the  forests  were  full  of  chipmunks  and  a  variety  of 
birds.  The  activities  made  possible  by  all  these  things  were  very  enjoy- 
able and  it  was  interesting  to  me  that  the  camp  is  in  an  area  passed 
through  by  the  early  voyageurs.  All  these  things,  which  are  typical  of 
Canada,  helped  to  make  my  thirteenth  summer  a  very  enjoyable  and 
memorable  one. 

Another  great  thing  about  Canada  is  the  services  that  are  avail- 
able. The  hospitals  for  the  sick;  the  institutions  for  the  blind,  the  deaf 
and  the  crippled.  There  are  also  many  services  available  for  the  fortu- 
nate people  who  do  not  have  any  of  these  problems.  For  instance,  good 
public  transportation,  bus  and  subway  in  cities,  intercity  bus,  train  and 
plane  services.  There  are  also  parks,  Y.M.C.A.'s  and  Y.W.C.A.'s  with 
sports  and  other  programs  for  all  ages.  All  this  adds  up  to  many  chances 
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to  do  things  and  the  more  things  to  do,  the  more  pleasurable  Ufe  can 
be. 

There  are  a  variety  of  amusements  and  entertainments  Canadians 
can  go  to  see.  For  instance,  there  are  many  amusement  parks  across 
Canada  with  fun  rides  and  games  to  go  on  and  to  try.  There  are  theatres 
and  plays  Canadians  can  enjoy.  There  are  many  professional  teams 
across  Canada,  six  hockey  teams,  two  baseball  teams,  nine  football 
teams,  as  well  as  professional  wrestlers,  boxers,  bowlers,  tennis  and 
golf  players  and,  of  course,  there  are  many  amateurs  in  these  sports  as 
well.  Canada  has  the  pride  of  having  the  best  hockey  team  that  ever 
lived,  the  Montreal  Canadiens.  These  things  just  partially  explain  why 
Canada  is  such  a  great  place  to  watch  sports  and  other  events  as  well 
as  to  participate  in  them. 

Over  the  years  Canada,  through  its  peace  keeping  forces  and 
foreign  aid,  has  build  up  a  reputation  with  other  countries  as  being  a 
strong,  friendly,  healthy  country  willing  to  help  other  countries  when 
the  need  arises.  Since  we  have  good  ties  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
Canadians  are  able  to  go  to  other  countries  and  feel  welcome.  Our  good 
relationships  are  helped  by  the  import  to  Canada  of  anything  from  cars 
to  beers.  These  trade  ties  expand  the  things  Canadians  can  do  and  build 
for  the  country. 

Of  course,  most  Canadians  are  well  off  compared  to  many  other 
countries  of  the  world.  Most  people  have  houses  or  apartments,  and  a 
car.  Usually  people  nowadays  can  afford  some  type  of  vacation  every 
year.  Fortunately  for  the  people  who  do  not  have  very  much  money  or 
do  not  have  a  job,  there  are  welfare  plans,  pension  and  other  services 
which  can  help  them.  All  in  all,  the  people  of  Canada  are  very  well  off 
financially. 

The  culture  in  Canada  is  very  varied  and  is  a  great  example  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  in  that  people  from  different  races,  religions  and 
languages  can  live  together  normally  and  peacefully.  People  are  free 
to  practise  their  religions  in  Canada  and  to  speak  on  many  subjects 
without  fear  of  being  put  in  jail  or  taken  to  labour  camps. 

If  the  people  of  Canada  would  just  think  of  all  the  good  things 
that  this  country  offers,  they  would  appreciate  how  fortunate  they  are 
to  be  living  here.  If  people  would  realize  their  good  luck  and  do  their 
best  to  help  Canada,  it  would  remain  the  strong  country  it  has  been  for 
over  one  hundred  and  eleven  years. 

I  believe  in  Canada,  all  the  way  from  British  Columbia  and  the 
Yukon  to  Newfoundland.  Canada  is  and  will  be  a  great  country  for  a 
long  time  to  come. 

Geoffrey  Moore 
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PRODIGAL  SON 

Why  travel  by  train?  The  short  one-hour  plane  trip  from  Montreal 
would  rush  him.  Careful  reflection  is  necessary.  The  invitation  was 
certainly  a  shock.  Rushing  from  Caria  to  Istanbul  to  London  this 
month,  there  was  no  time  to  adequately  deal  with  this  unusual  solici- 
tation. Many  times,  Andrew  Patterson  spoke  at  black-tie  dinners,  but 
never  in  Canada.  Its  meaning  puzzled  him.  The  train  provided  the 
opportunity  to  consider  his  attitudes  towards  this  country  which  had 
ignored  him  until  he  was  on  the  cover  of  Time.  He  smiled  reading  the 
title  of  the  article  -  "The  New  Breed  of  Lawyers".  Andrew's  existence 
was  finally  acknowledged  in  Canada.  He  prepared  a  conventional  speech 
for  the  annual  Bar  Association  Convention;  but  afterwards,  he  had  to 
shake  hands  with  the  same  men  to  laughed  in  his  face  many  years  ago. 

Yes,  the  train  would  be  his  cradle.  Stepping  off  the  platform  onto 
the  club  car,  the  foul  smell  of  nicotine  and  sweat  which  coated  the  car 
assaulted  his  nose.  It  reminded  him  of  his  former  impression  of  Canada 
as  being  inundated  with  a  backward  conservatism  which  only  enabled 
the  established  to  prosper.  But  Andrew  had  not  really  seen  Canada  for 
twenty-two  years.  It  was  another  hotel  to  conference  room  to  airport 
stop  on  his  international  travels.  An  old  conductor  slowly  shuffled  by, 
then  stopped  and  turned  around. 

"Say!  .  .  .  Weren't  you  on  the  cover  of  Time  .  .  .  let's  see  .  .  . 
about  a  month  ago?"  blurted  out  the  old  man. 

Andrew  only  nodded  as  he  had  done  too  many  times  this  last 
month.  What  was  the  importance  of  being  on  the  cover  of  Timel  Next 
week  someone  else  would  replace  you. 

The  bewildered  conductor  obsequiously  induced  him  to  sit  "any- 
where's  you  want"  in  the  plastic  first-class  section  as  it  was  completely 
empty.  He  sunk  into  the  vinyl  seat,  requesting  a  Scotch  and  soda  from 
the  obliging  steward. 

The  train  slowly  began  to  rhythmically  stutter  then  finally  glided 
out  of  the  station.  After  his  drink  was  brought  to  him,  the  train  was 
silent  and  very  lonely.  He  sipped  the  cheap  Scotch,  feeling  a  numbness 
overwhelm  his  exhausted  body. 

Removing  his  gold  watch  from  his  vest,  he  stared  at  the  inscrip- 
tion "TO  ANDREW  PATTERSON  -  IN  APPRECIATION"  before 
opening  it.  It  had  been  a  great  struggle  to  reach  his  present  success. 

Andrew's  mind  faded  away  from  the  dingy  train  and  the  old 
conductor  to  his  first  encounter  with  the  Canadian  establishment.  He 
walked  nervously  into  the  office  of  a  senior  partner  in  a  large  firm  in 
Toronto.  A  coldly  smiling,  pin-striped,  old  gentleman  bid  him  be 
seated.  The  interrogation  had  begun.  His  religion,  family  background 
and  social  status  all  were  carefully  extracted  from  him,  but  no  mention 
was  made  of  the  honours  he  had  received  at  law  school.  When  he  spoke 
of  his  ideas  and  ambitions,  he  was  taken  lightly.  Of  course  he  would 
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start  from  the  bottom  and  if  he  worked  with  "the  system"  he  might 
rise.  Similar  receptions  greeted  him  at  nine  other  firms  in  Montreal  and 
Toronto.  These  men  had  assumed  themselves  masters  of  their  own 
universe;  but  this  universe,  although  large  in  land  mass,  was  small  in 
innovation.  Perhaps  he  was  too  ambitious  or  naive  but  his  self-con- 
fidence would  not  allow  him  to  abandon  his  ideals.  Disgusted,  he  re- 
quested interviews  from  firms  in  the  United  States. 

Receiving  most  favourable  replies,  Andrew  selected  the  offer 
which  benefited  him  to  the  greatest  extent.  Sauntering  into  a  presti- 
gious firm  in  Chicago,  he  was  greeted  by  a  relaxed,  young,  senior 
partner  who  proposed  he  start  next  month  in  Paris  after  a  brief  ini- 
tiation. Andrew's  enthusiasm  was  admitted  by  all  who  encountered 
him.  He  was  finally  able  to  work  on  a  level  complimenting  his  abilities. 
Canada  became  only  a  few  reminiscences  of  his  youth  in  rural  Ontario. 

The  train  clattered  through  the  rolling  hills. 

His  thoughts  were  dispersed  by  a  voice  behind  him.  "Another 
drink,  Sir?" 

"No,  thanks",  muttered  the  lone  passenger,  irritated  by  the 
interruption.  As  he  raised  his  head  to  reply,  raindrops  began  to  sprinkle 
the  window.  All  outside  was  grey. 

In  a  few  hours,  the  association  which  rejected  his  innovative 
ideas  would  welcome  him  with  artificial  applause.  Doubts  as  to  their 
motives  unsettled  his  comfortable  position.  How  to  act?  Certainly  he 
would  be  uncomfortable,  probably  more  so  than  his  audience.  Andrew 
assumed  that  they  felt  themselves  forgiven  of  all  past  injustices  by  wel- 
coming him  back.  He  was  not  a  vindictive  man,  but  a  great  surge  of 
independence  energized  him.  He  could  not  forget  the  initial  treatment. 
It  was  their  loss.  His  talents  no  longer  belonged  to  Canada.  They  had 
been  offered  but  were  refused. 

Turning  his  eyes,  he  stared  at  the  empty  seat.  Nobody  accom- 
panied him.  Every  sphere  had  its  own  set  of  established  figures.  He 
worked  studiously,  easily  passing  from  one  clique  to  another.  His 
courageous  wife  had  endured  many  long  absences,  but  next  month 
both  would  enjoy  a  well-deserved  vacation  in  France.  As  his  thoughts 
rambled  on,  visions  of  the  green  vinyards  of  Burgundy  permeated  his 
consciousness.  His  eyelids  gently  slid  closed.  He  lay  in  the  deserted 
first-class  section  drifting  into  a  profound  sleep  with  raindrops  still 
sliding  down  the  windows.  The  old  conductor  shuffied  by  periodically, 
staring  at  the  prostrate  passenger,  grinning. 

"Wake  up!  It's  Toronto!"  bellowed  a  voice  far  away. 

Andrew,  dazed  from  alcohol  and  slumber,  rubbed  his  eyes.  It 
had  stopped  raining.  The  old  train  finally,  after  many  hesitations, 
jerked  to  a  halt.  With  much  effort,  Patterson  raised  himself,  lifted  his 
large  travel  bag  and  staggered  down  the  aisle,  out  of  the  train. 

Straightening  his  silk  tie  and  brushing  off  his  jacket,  Andrew 
finally  looked  around  him.  In  the  distance,  Toronto  was  buried  in  mist. 
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Canada  welcomes  back  her  "prodigal"  son  with  open  arms  but  he  is 
no  longer  hers.  Andrew  would  be  kind  and  courteous  to  his  former 
countrymen  but  detached.  His  commitments  were  a  much  larger 
dimension.  Canada  had  been  a  stage  in  his  growth  which  he  had  shed 
long  ago. 

A  Cadillac  was  waiting  for  him.  Andrew  confidently  slipped  in, 
his  resolution  complete.  The  enormous  car  manoeuvered  out  of  the 
parking  lot  and  sped  along  the  401  towards  the  inevitable  confrontation 
of  the  past  with  the  present. 

Kenneth  Clark 
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A  TRAGEDY  OF  A  HOUSE  AND  A  BOOK 

Tears  from  both  smoke  and  sorrow  blurred  my  vision  as  I  wat- 
ched the  old  cottage,  invaded  by  fire,  surrender  before  my  eyes.  Hypno- 
tized by  the  flames  that  attacked  the  night,  I  watched  in  a  delirium  of 
sadness,  as  my  summer  home  was  transformed  into  fire  and  then  ash. 
Like  an  elderly  man  dying  of  old  age,  nothing  could  save  the  place  - 
even  the  few  volunteer  firemen  who  had  arrived,  sprayed  the  valuable 
lake  water  only  on  the  surrounding  forest.  I  closed  my  eyes. 
********** 

Time  seemed  lost  as  the  sun  peeked  through  the  trees  and  danced 
on  the  waters  of  Lake  Memphremagog.  My  eyes  were  focused  on  the 
water  vapour  rising  from  the  hot  ashes.  Everyone  was  gone. 

Like  an  automation,!  moved  slowly  forward, through  the  charred, 
still  standing,  front  door  frame  and  again  into  the  daylight.  Dragging 
my  feet  over  warm  ashes,  I  walked  through  non-existing  walls,  to  the 
kitchen,  the  bedrooms  and,  finally,  took  a  seat  on  the  black  hearth  in 
the  middle  of  the  house. 

From  my  eyes,  still  burning,  fell  salty  tears,  gently,  down,  down, 
down;  landing  with  a  soft  splash  on  a  charred  book.  With  great  care, 
I  lifted  the  delicate  book  from  its  bed  of  ash,  but  did  not  recognize 
it.  Where  did  it  come  from? 

I  looked  at  the  old  leather  cover  carefully.  Pressed  into  it  was  the 
name  "Nicholas  Austin".  I  grew  excited  -  I  knew  the  name  well  -  he 
had  been  the  first  white  settler  on  the  beautiful  shores  of  Lake  Mem- 
phremagog! 

1  slid  the  book  open  but  the  pages  were  black.  Towards  the 
centre  of  the  book,  though,  the  words  grew  steadily  more  legible  and 
finally  several  pages  could  be  read  in  their  entirety. 


Tuesday,  June  4,  1  781 

For  seven  days  I  have  plunged  through  a  limitless  forest, 
guided  by  mine  compass  only.  With  no  road  or  even  a  path  to 
follow,  I  have  had  to  force  my  lazy  legs  onward  through  the 
Vermont  forest.  Though  always  listening  for  the  splash  of  waves 
against  the  Memphremagog  shore,  I  have  heard  only  the  songs 
of  birds,  the  drumming  of  the  partridge,  the  call  of  the  stage  and 
the  plaintive  howl  of  the  wolf. 

Wednesday,  June  5,  1  781 

Although  doubting  several  times  the  value  of  so  cruel  a 
journey,  today  I  was  finally  able  to  soothe  my  burning  blistered 
feet  in  the  cool  fresh  waters  of  Memphremagog.  The  beauty  of 
the  tranquil  scene  before  me  reminded  me  of  the  full  meaning  of 
that  mellifluous  Iroquois  word,  "Memphremagog"  —  "the  beauti- 
ful waters". 

Thursday,  June  6,  1 781 

God  must  be  a  Tory  for,  before  going  far  on  my  journey 
around  the  lake,  I  came  upon  a  band  of  Indians,  from  whom  I 
was  able  to  purchase  a  canoe. 

Proceeding  down  the  lake  I  emerged  from  the  "narrows" 
and  the  full  glory  of  Memphremagog  struck  me  —  the  emerald 
islands  scattered  in  profusion,  the  jutting  points  and  promon- 
tories attacking  the  waves,  and  the  bays  lined  with  pebble  beaches. 
Surrounded  by  rugged  hills  smothered  in  forest,  I  paddled  safely 
onward  past  great  headlands  and  giant  cliffs. 

But,  even  as  my  eyes  swam  around  the  lake,  a  storm  was 
forming.  The  air  seemed  almost  breathless  and  the  lake  became 
a  mirror  of  the  wooded  hills  and  the  rocky  cliffs  surrounding  it. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  distant  grumblings  of  the  sky,  time  could 
have  stopped  without  anyone  noticing. 

With  a  sudden  change  of  direction,  the  wind  wrinkled  the 
hills  and  rocky  cliffs  which  stood  so  tall  and  strong,  as  if  to  dare 
the  waves  to  flog  their  shores.  The  greying  sky  stared  down  at 
the  now  dark  waters  and  watched  the  lake  as  it  turned  into  a 
mass  of  foaming  white  water.  In  an  unparalleled  display  of  noise 
and  fireworks,  sky  attacked  water  and  land. 

The  earth  trembled  as  my  feet  quickly  grabbed  at  the  safety 
it  proposed.  As  the  jagged  streaks  of  fire  had  invaded  the  air  and 
electrified  the  water,  now  the  first  wave  of  rain  drops  drowned 
the  land. 

But  under  my  canoe,  lying  for  the  first  time  on  Canadian 
soil,  I  was  safe  from  the  storm.  (By  simple  calculation  I  had 
passed  out  of  the  United  States  of  America  more  than  a  mile 
up  the  lake.)  I  was  free  of  the  revolutionaries  and,  what  was 
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more,  I  was  now  under  hnglish  rule. 


Friday.  June  7.  I  781 

My  mind  is  set  I  will  return  with  my  wife  and  baby  boy. 
There  is  much  good  land  for  farming  above  the  rough  shore- 
line. Next  spring  I  will  clear  a  farm  and  there  we  will  live  in  this 
realm  of  the  strong  George  111. 

I  closed  the  book  softly  for  the  remainder  was  burnt  beyond  leg- 
ibility. I  had  heard  the  story  many  times  anyway  -  Nicholas  Austin 
returned  the  next  year  (1782)  with  his  family  as  he  promised,  and 
settled.  Soon,  others  followed  his  example  and  the  lake  became  a  home 
for  United  Empire  Loyalists.  Small  farming  villages  grew  up  -  Copp's 
Ferry,  Potton,  Perkins  Landing,  Fumess  Mills  and  Magog. 

My  ancient  house  had  been  a  home  for  one  of  these  noble  per- 
sons. In  fact,  my  father  had  often  claimed  that  it  was  the  home  of  one 
of  Austin's  descendants.  Built  about  1850,  it  had  had  its  secret  cup- 
boards and  hidden  hatches,  but  nothing  had  been  so  well  hidden  as 
this  charred  treasure  in  my  hands. 

Richard  Tiffany  Macklem 
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MEIGHEN  ESSAY 

A  shell  exploded  fifty  feet  from  me.  They  were  getting  closer. 
I  ran  across  Sherbrooke  Street  to  hide  behind  one  of  the  ruined  pillars 
of  the  museum.  It  was  not  as  if  they  were  looking  for  me  but,  in  their 
aims,  they  could  not  care  less  about  objects  getting  in  their  way.  I 
watched  a  tank  drag  itself  across  the  street;  the  only  sound  was  its 
motor.  Slowly,  the  tension  in  my  chest  eased.  I  was  out  of  danger.  It 
was  then  that  I  noticed  someone  else  on  the  other  side.  He  was  boy, 
like  me.  He  turned  and  saw  me.  He  ran  away.  Funny,  he  was  the  first 
person  not  of  either  armies  that  I  had  seen  in  two  weeks,  i  had  thought 
I  was  the  only  one. 

As  night  wrapped  itself  around  the  city,  I  found  my  sleeping 
place  opposite  the  Eato  store.  My  father,  before  he  had  gone  away, 
told  me  that  forty  years  ago  Eato  had  been  a  "department  store", 
or  something  like  that,  which  sold  goods  to  the  people.  I  never  believed 
him  though,  I  mean,  how  could  a  Canadian  Army  depot  have  been  like 
that"^  But  my  father  had  told  me  many  tales  about  Montreal  and  I 
guess  he  was  just  looking  for  something  better  than  there  was.  Oh, 
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about  the  depot,  well,  sometimes  when  there  were  not  so  many  men  a- 
round,  I  could  sneak  in,  steal  some  food,  and  even  listen  to  what  they 
were  talking  about.  One  time  I  heard  about  this  place,  British  Columbia, 
where  everything  was  peaceful.  If  only  I  could  figure  out  how  to  get 
there. 

Tonight,  I  tried  to  get  into  Eato,  but  there  were  too  many  army 
men.  1  could  not  even  steal  any  food  this  time.  I  decided  I  could  ease 
my  hunger  if  I  went  to  sleep. 

Sometime  during  the  night,  something  woke  me  up.  Someone 
looked  in  the  room.  It  was  the  boy  I  had  seen  on  the  street  earlier. 
"Wait.  It's  okay.  Come  back.  It's  safe  here."  He  turned  around.  He 
walked  up  the  stairs. 

We  did  not  talk  long  because  he  seemed  exhausted.  But  then  I 
could  not  sleep.  He  puzzled  me;  that  is,  I  was  not  sure  but  somehow  he 
seemed  different.  Oh,  his  hair  was  okay  and  all  that,  but  he  talked 
funny;  had  some  strange  accent  in  his  voice.  Also,  I  could  not  pinpoint 
it,  but  his  facial  appearance  was  different  from  anyone's  I  had  ever 
known.  Maybe  he  was  one  of  the  "piques"  my  father  spoke  of,  but  I 
had  thought  they  were  fighting  on  the  other  side  of  the  city. 

Later  that  night,  he  awoke.  He  just  stared  at  me  as  if  he  was 
contemplating  something.  He  then  pulled  something  out  of  his  pocket. 

"Would  you  like  some?  it's  good." 

He  held  out  a  piece  of  bread  to  me.  "Ah,  thank  you,  but  will 
you  have  enough,  then?" 

"Sure." 

I  knew  he  was  lying;  but,  in  my  hunger,  I  accepted  the  bread. 
It  was  good. 

He  went  outside  after  a  while  and  noticed  that  all  the  mortar 
fire  had  stopped.  It  must  have  been  Sunday.  Each  Sunday,  both  sides 
formed  a  truce.  It  had  something  to  do  with  t-shaped  crosses  and  was 
sort  of  a  courtesy  to  the  other  side.  I  never  understood  what  the 
crosses  meant.  I  thought  of  asking  my  companion  since  he  was  wearing 
one,  but  I  decided  to  wait  in  case  he  was  sensitive  about  it. 

My  companion  and  I  washed  ourselves  in  the  fountain  of  some 
old  square.  When  I  was  not  looking,  he  pushed  me  in. 

"Hey,  come  back  here!"  I  splashed  him  with  water.  We  were 
both  throwing  water  at  each  other,  ducking,  and  running.  After  a  few 
exhausting  minutes,  we  sat  down. 

"You  miserable "I  laughed. 

We  both  sat  there  soaking  wet  and  staring.  We  began  to  laugh, 
harder  and  harder.  I  nearly  choked  after  a  while,  but  it  felt  good. 

We  rambled  through  the  streets,  pushing  each  other,  still  laughing 
over  the  fun  we  were  having.  Then  the  accident  occurred.  My  friend 
pushed  me  into  a  decayed  wall  and  a  large  mound  of  bricks  toppled  and 
fell.  He  managed  to  push  me  out  of  the  way  in  time,  but  the  bricks 
fell  onto  his  foot.  He  twisted  his  ankle.  I  helped  him  into  one  of  the 
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buildings. 

"Do  you  feel  better  now?" 

"Yeah,  I  guess." 

"That's  good".  I  could  not  think  of  anything  else  to  say.  Here 
was  a  person  who  had  just  saved  my  life  and  had  also  shown  me  more 
fun  than  I  ever  had.  "Would  you  like  to  be  my  friend,  I  mean,  work 
with  me  to  escape  this  place?"  I  felt  my  face  redden  a  little  with 
embarrassment,  but  he  seemed  to  take  no  notice  of  it. 

"1  thought  we  were  already  friends." 

I  smiled.  I  then  decided  to  let  it  out;  my  secret:  "You  know  I 
heard  about  a  place  called  British  Columbia  where  everything  is  peace- 
ful. Maybe  we  could  work  together  and  get  there." 

"Fine." 

I  thought  again  for  a  moment.  "Do  you  know  I  don't  even  know 
anything  about  you,  where  you  came  from  and  what  you  did?" 

A  worried  expression  appeared  on  his  face.  "Ah,  well,  what 
does  it  matter  now?  The  future  is  more  important." 

I  accepted  his  answer. 

We  went  out  the  ne.xt  day,  determined  to  find  some  food.  We  laid 
out  a  dramatic  plan  for  the  invasion  of  Eato;  my  friend  would  distract 
the  guards  at  one  end  of  the  building  while  I  stole  the  food. 

But  something  went  wrong.  I  do  not  know  what,  but  out  of  no- 
where my  friend  ran  toward  me. 

"Run!  Run!"  he  whispered  loudly  over  his  breath. 

We  went  out  the  main  door  and  down  the  street,  running  to- 
gether. A  military  voice  spoke  out: 

"Halt!  Don't  move!  Our  guns  are  positioned.  Escape  is  impossible. 
.  .  .  You  there,  what  is  your  name?" 

We  looked  at  each  other.  I  spoke  first. 
"What  about  your  accomplice?"  asked  the  army  man. 
My  friend  hesitated.  He  spoke.  "It's  .  .  .  it's  Emile.  But  don't  .  .  . 
I  know  I  shouldn't  have,  but  .  .  ." 

A  bullet  left  a  gun  and  found  my  friend's  stomach.  I  just  stared.  I 
screamed,  "Why?  Why  did  you  do  it?" 

"Couldn't  you  tell  kid?  He  was  a  'frog',  a  P.Q. ;  his  accent." 

"But  it  makes  no  sense.  Why  did  you  have  to  kill  him?" 

"Well, .  .  .  because, ...  his  accent." 

"But  can't  you  give  me  a  reason?" 

"Well,  if  you  don't  know  ....  Hey,  kid,  at  least  you  can  have 
dinner  now  .  .  .  you  can  have  'frog's  legs'."  He  laughed.  Other  laughter 
joined  his. 

"But  .  .  .  why?"  I  screamed. 

But  they  just  walked  off,  laughing,  looking  at  me  as  if  1  were 
strange. 


I  bent  over  my  friend.  My  tears  mixed  with  his  blood.  "Why?  ..." 
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"A  FABLE  OF  HOPE" 

Et  ignotas  animum  dimittit  in  artes. 

—Ovid,  "Daedalus  and  Icarus" 

Metamorphoses, 

VIII,  188 

Sitting  alone  in  my  room,  now  cold  and  empty,  I  silently  chanted 
the  blessings  and  lit  the  Chanukah  candles;  and  as  I  carried  the  ancient 
chanukah,  now  glowing  brightly,  to  the  window  sill,  I  could  see  its 
reflection  in  the  glass  -  the  tiny  flickering  flames,  floating  in  the 
darkness.  Outside,  the  rain  fell  softly;  and  my  face  pressed  to  the  win- 
dow, I  heard  its  enchanting  rhythm,  and  tasted  the  sweet  sadness  of 
the  mist-filled  night. 

The  flames  slowly  blurred;  and  the  long-lost  years  returned.  I 
was  not  here,  but  in  my  room  on  Esplanade,  dressing  for  work;  and 
looking  out  the  window,  I  would  see  old  Seltzer,  the  milkman,  in  his 
Borden  waggon.  Though  his  hair  had  grown  white,  and  the  circles 
under  his  tired  eyes  had  deepened,  he  still  worked  —  worked  hard,  as 
we  all  did.  I  waved  down  to  him;  and  his  friendly  "'Guten  morgenV\ 
so  often  unacknowledged,  greeted  me  once  more,  if  only  to  pass  sadly 
by.  As  he  continued  on  his  way,  I  could  hear  the  clop!  clop!  clop! 
clop!  of  his  horse's  hooves  on  the  cobblestone  -  interrupted  only  by 
the  curses  he  would  utter  when  his  horse  did  not  move.  The  image  rode 
into  the  distance,  until  nothing  could  be  seen. 

Soon  another  image  lingered  in  the  mist.  That  spring  day  on 
Mount  Royal  -  it  was  then  that  I  first  saw  her.  She  was  sitting  by  the 
lake,  all  alone,  her  long,  brown  hair  dangling  behind  her  back;  and  as  I 
gazed  at  her  perfect  face,  gently  reddened  by  the  wind,  she  sensed  my 
presence  and  turned  round,  her  eyes  meeting  mme.  Then,  she  with- 
drew them;  and  stared  again  at  the  water,  invoking  its  soft,  lapping 
sound  to  break  the  silence.  But  still,  I  watched  her;  each  movement 
so  graceful,  each  feature  so  fair.  Once  more,  she  turned,  peering  deeper 
into  my  eyes;  and  as  she  turned  back  again,  I  heard  her  giggle  softly. 
I  drew  closer,  wondering  what  to  say;  and  then,  she  spoke.  She  told  me 
her  name  was  Rachel;  and  we  sat  for  many  hours,  talking,  watching 
the  caleches  go  by  —  waving  to  the  drivers  in  their  little  green  caps. 
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Above  us  Hew  the  robins  :ind  blue  jays,  their  plumage  vivid-like  rain- 
bows. btTortlessly,  they  glided  through  the  air,  bearing  word  of  a  new 
season,  of  new  hope.  Free  from  oppression,  they  shunned  the  dangers 
of  sea  and  sky. 

I  lit  another  match,  holding  it  near  the  shamash.  The  wax  melted 
quickly. 

When  it  grew  darker,  we  walked  over  to  the  lookout,  and  peered 
over  the  railing,  at  the  city  below.  Her  lights,  like  our  hearts,  were  a- 
glow. 

From  the  mantelpiece,  I  took  a  picture  of  my  wife  on  our  wed- 
ding day  and  placed  it  by  the  window,  where  the  candles  gave  it  a 
mysterious  radiance.  In  one  corner  were  the  words,  "Society  Studios  — 
Montreal".  Like  many  places  in  the  area,  it  had  since  disappeared.  But 
Rachel  -  she  had  always  remained  in  my  mind.  There,  standing  in 
her  flowing  milk-white  gown,  a  veil  hiding  her  eyes,  she  looked  lovelier 
than  ever  before;  and  as  I  sat,  staring  dreamily  at  her  face,  the  candles 
burned,  and  the  wax  dripped  like  tears  down  their  sides. 

I  looked  deeper  into  the  picture.  There  was  that  little  synagogue 
on  St.  Urbain,  with  its  dim  lights  and  cold,  wooden  floors.  But  this  had 
not  mattered;  for  even  the  grandest  building  could  not  match  the 
warmth  and  brightness  of  our  love.  Each  in  a  separate  room,  we  waited 
for  the  guests  to  arrive,  for  the  ceremony  to  begin  -  waited  with 
hesitance  and  impatience.  I  soon  wondered  whether  I  had  chosen 
wisely;  whether  the  time  was  right  for  marriage;  whether  I  would  be 
able  to  support  a  wife  and  children.  These  notions  quickly  dispersed,  as 
soon  as  I  saw  Rachel,  coming  down  the  stairs,  taking  care  not  to  step  on 
her  gown;  for  I  realized  how  dear  she  was  to  me.  The  music  playing,  we 
walked  slowly  down  the  aisle,  together,  past  the  ushers  and  brides- 
maids, past  the  family  that  wished  us  great  happiness.  Under  the 
canopy,  the  old  Rebbe  recited  several  prayers;  and  after  the  wine  was 
drunk,  and  vows  made,  he  pronounced  us  husband  and  wife.  As  we 
embraced,  a  wave  of  joy  and  relief  flowed  through  us,  drowning  all  our 
sorrow.  I  returned  to  the  window. 

In  it,  I  could  see  the  first  Pesach  we  celebrated  at  home;  all  the 
preparations  —  sweeping  the  floors  and  dusting  the  tables,  taking  out 
all  the  Passover  cutlery  and  dishware;  buying  food  for  the  seder  -  eggs 
and  potatoes,  parsley,  horse-raddish,  carrots,  cauliflower  and  celery, 
from  the  Rachel  market;  beef,  chicken,  lamb  and  fish;  and  matzo, 
sweets,  wine,  spices  and  nuts,  from  the  butchers,  grocers  and  fish- 
mongers on  the  Main.  Most  important,  we  had  to  rid  the  house  of 
cfiametz;  every  crumb  in  the  kitchen,  every  item  in  the  cupboard,  had 
to  be  burned  in  the  fire  or  sold  to  agoy. 
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We  invited  Mr.  Seltzer  —  our  next-door  neighbour  —  to  the 
seder;  and  he  sat  at  the  table  with  me  and  Rachel,  and  our  son,  Issachar 
(named  after  my  grandfather,  just  as  my  brother  was),  while  Rachel's 
father,  Zeyda  Laban,  recited  the  kiddish.  Before  he  allowed  us  to 
drink,  he  rose  and  said: 

"Let  us  thank  the  Lord  for  bringing  us  here,  and  for  letting  us 
taste  the  milk  of  human  kindness".  As  he  spoke,  my  son  turned  to 
Seltzer  and  giggled;  for  though  scrubbed  and  well-dressed  for  yom 
tov,  the  old  man  still  smelled  of  milk. 

When  it  was  time  for  the  four  kashas,  Issachar  rose;  for  the 
Rebbe  had  taught  him  to  sing  them  by  heart.  As  he  sat  down,  having 
recited  them  perfectly,  1  told  him  that  he  had  done  well.  And  Rachel's 
father  said,  "Some  day.  he's  gonna  be  a  scholar."  I  looked  at  my  son, 
and  said,  "Yes." 

Now,  he  was  a  doctor.  He  moved  to  New  Jersey,  saying,  "There's 
more  opportunity  there."  I  had  not  seen  him  since. 

It  grew  late;  and  my  thoughts  drifted  to  my  brother,  Issachar, 
who  was  still  in  Russia,  while  we  were  enjoying  the  comfort  and  hap- 
piness of  Montreal.  I  had  left  Europe  after  the  First  World  War,  know- 
ing of  the  pogroms,  of  the  hatred  and  discrimination  which  would 
continue.  For  the  Jews,  it  was  a  maze  of  fear  -  flight,  the  only  escape. 
But  my  brother  remained  behind,  wishing  "to  rise  up  against  the 
Russians  and  fight  for  the  Jewish  cause."  He  sent  me  a  letter,  telling 
how  his  friends  —  Reuben  Levi,  Gad  Asher,  Simeon  and  Israel  Naphtali, 
and  Dan  Zebulum  —  had  tricked  a  soldier  and  beaten  him  up.  Luckily, 
the  man  was  too  dizzy  to  remember  what  had  happened. 

Laughing  at  his  antics,  I  decided  to  write  him  back,  asking  him 
to  join  me.  I  remember  picking  up  my  fountain  pen,  and  scribbling: 

"Dear  Ikey, 

How  are  you,  shmendrick  you,  who  never  listens  to  au- 
thority? We  are  all  well." 

I  told  him  all  about  Montreal  -  about  the  Main,  and  St.  Urbain, 
and  Esplanade;  about  the  butchers  and  bakers,  and  the  markets,  with 
all  their  produce,  and  the  women  haggling  over  prices,  just  like  the  Old 
Country.  I  described  my  family  and  my  house;  and  mentioned  the 
names  of  the  landsleit  who  had  settled  here.  I  tried  to  convey  the 
beauty  and  friendliness  of  the  city;  and  I  pleaded  with  him  to  come 
here.  "There  is  room  for  you  in  my  house,"  I  said  "Please  come;  it  will 
make  our  family  whole  again."  And  I  closed  my  letter  with  these 
words: 
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"When  I  stand  on  Mount  Royal  at  night,  I  dream  of  seeing 
you  across  the  sea." 

Many  weeks  later,  I  received  a  letter  from  him.  lie  had  finally 
decided  to  settle  in  Canada;  he  said  his  ship  would  be  leaving  shortly. 
I  was  soon  filled  with  anxiety.  To  see  my  brother  again,  after  so  many 
years  -  it  would  be  like  seeing  the  dead  restored  to  life! 

It  was  not  for  several  months  that  I  learned  of  my  brother's 
death  -  how  his  ship  had  sunk  and  all  the  passengers  had  drowned. 
I  lit  a  candle  for  him,  and  wept. 

I  breathed  on  the  window  to  obscure  this  sad  memory;  and, 
when  I  wiped  the  misted  patch  with  my  hand,  a  brighter  image  had 
formed. 

I  sat  shivah  for  Issachar  that  week,  thought  about  him  and  his 
death.  And  only  then  could  I  see  that  a  new  hope  would  blossom  from 
this  sorrow.  The  despair  soon  lifted,  and  the  routine  returned;  street- 
car, work,  supper,  reading  and  sleep. 

Against  this  gray  background  of  events,  the  memorable  moments 
glowed  strongly.  I  remembered  how  I  came  home  from  work  one  cold, 
rainy  day,  to  hear  weeping  from  the  house.  Rachel  was  crying,  because 
Issachar  had  not  yet  returned  from  school.  I  tried  to  comfort  her;  but 
I  could  not.  Suddenly,  my  son  scurried  into  the  house;  he  had  been 
playing  in  the  school  yard,  unaware  of  the  time.  My  wife  embraced 
him,  whispering  in  his  ear,  "What  am  I  going  to  do  with  you?"  I  went 
outside.  By  now,  the  rain  had  stopped;  and  a  rainbow  stretched  across 
the  sky.  I  recalled  the  stories  my  father  had  told  me,  as  1  sat  on  his 
lap.  How  G-d  created  the  rainbow  as  a  sign  of  hope,  of  cessation  of  the 
flood.  And  I  had  been  happy. 

In  the  distance,  I  could  hear  music  -  the  music  that  had  drifted 
through  my  mind  for  many  years.  It  was  the  sweet  sound  of  the  balal- 
aika, which  Seltzer  brought  to  our  house  each  Sunday.  Many  hours  we 
would  spend,  singing  Yiddish  songs  to  its  soft,  melodic  tones.  There 
was  one,  about  a  calf  being  led  to  market,  who  yearned  to  be  like  the 
swallow  flying  overhead.  And  I  would  smile  wistfully  as  we  reached  the 
verse,  "Those  of  us  who  treasure  freedom,  like  the  swallow,  have 
learned  to  fly."  For  we  were  that  swallow. 

********** 

Immersed  was  I  in  this  world  -  lost  in  its  mirth  and  pleasantry! 
But  soon,  I  heard  myself  crying,  "Come  back,  Issachar,  come  back!"  I 
lifted  my  head  from  the  window;  and  there,  I  saw  my  own  face.  It  had 
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stopped  raining.  Issachar  was  still  there  and  the  candles,  rainbow- 
coloured,  burned  ever  brighter;  and  the  sweet  strains  of  the  bablaika 
could  still  be  heard. 
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THE  PICTOU  FISHERMAN 

The  summer  holidays  -  a  break  from  the  tedium  of  school;  a 
relief  which  lasts  for  the  usual  two  weeks  before  boredom  sets  in 
again  -  were  here  again.  But  these  holidays  promised  something  new, 
something  exciting,  for  my  parents  and  I  were  with  Roger  Savage,  an 
artist  living  in  Pictou  County,  Nova  Scotia. 

One  day,  my  parents  left  me  with  Roger.  They  went  with  relatives, 
and  Roger,  wanting  to  work,  suggested  I  go  to  the  wharf  and  try  to 
work  on  a  fishing  yawl.  He  suggested  that  I  might  pick  up  some  fresh 
mackerel  for  dinner  and  recommended  Groaner  MacKay,  a  close  friend 
of  his.  "Groaner?"  I  questioned. 

"Well,  actually  his  name  is  Andrew  William  MacKay,  but  he  plays 
the  pipes  so  everyone  calls  him  "Groaner",  Roger  explained. 

I  left,  and  both  Roger  and  my  parents  were  free;  but  I,  too,  was 
free  for  my  summer  adventure.  I  strolled  toward  the  wharves  through 
fields  still  saturated  by  the  sea  mist.  Each  step  caused  my  foot  to  sink 
with  a  sloshing  sound,  but  soon  I  saw  the  bright  sun  reflecting  off 
the  tidal  estuary. 

It  was  easy  to  find  Groaner.  From  a  distance,  he  appeared  to  be  a 
bent  and  wrinkled  old  man,  more  perhaps  because  of  his  tousled  grey 
hair  and  nondescript  faded  apparel  than  because  of  his  stature.  When  I 
reached  him,  I  observed  that  although  he  was  ageing,  he  was  still  trem- 
endously vigorous.  What  strength  he  had  lost  with  the  years  he  had 
replaced  by  a  stubborn  tenacity.  I  handed  down  to  him  the  last  of  the 
gear  he  was  loading  into  his  old  boat  with  its  flaking  paint  and  cantan- 
kerous, second-hand  truck  engine. 

I  introduced  myself. 

"Oh,  so  you're  down  from  Canada,  are  you?  Well,  I'll  take  you 
out  this  afternoon  when  I  go  but  we'll  wait  'till  after  the  rain,"  res- 
ponded Groaner. 

I  was  incredulous.  The  rest  of  the  fleet  had  already  gone  out  and 
it  was  a  beautiful  day.  The  sky  was  a  fairy-tale  blue. 

"Don't  worry,  lad,  I'll  pipe  us  a  tune  while  we  wait,"  was  Groaner's 
reply  to  my  perplexed  look.  So  we  sat  down  on  two  old  lobster  pots 
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while  he  played  a  couple  of  lively  airs  on  his  bagpipes.  When  he  stopped 
to  catch  his  breath  I  asked,  "How  did  you  start  playing  the  pipes?" 

He  replied,  "Well,  you  see,  it's  sort  of  a  family  tradition.  I  am 
descended  straight  from  William  MacKay  who  piped  his  way  across 
the  Atlantic  on  the  HHCTOR  way  back  in  1773.  Yes.  William  came 
from  Loch  Broom,  Brass  Shire,  Scotland.  He  could  not  pay  his  passage 
so  he  waited  'till  the  last  minute  and  then  boarded  with  his  pipes  and 
gear.  When  the  Captain  tried  to  throw  him  off,  he  struck  up  a  highland 
tune.  The  other  passengers  didn't  want  to  let  him  go  so  they  all  chipped 
in  and  paid  his  way.  Yep,  since  then  every  male  in  the  family  has  played 
the  pipes." 

I  was  enchanted  by  his  story  and  probed  for  more.  "You  seem  to 
know  the  history  of  the  places  hereabouts  pretty  well.  What  was  it 
like  back  then?" 

"Oh,  those  weren't  such  grand  times.  The  highlanders,  you  see, 
had  never  been  to  sea  before  and  they  had  no  idea  of  the  hardships. 
That  ship,  the  HECTOR,  was  so  rotten  that  you  could  pull  chunks  of 
her  hull  out  with  your  fingers.  Food  was  scarce  and  there  was  sickness. 
Some  twenty  children  died  during  the  crossing.  After  that  ship  finally 
landed  in  the  fall  of  '73,  none  of  the  promised  provisions  arrived  and  it 
was  too  late  to  do  any  planting  that  season.  By  spring  there  were  only 
seventy  settlers  living  of  the  original  two  hundred.  They  had  to  walk 
eighty  miles  through  the  forest  to  Truro  to  get  seed  to  plant.  But  that 
year,  1774,  was  a  good  one  and  the  harvest  was  bountiful.  The  next 
year  they  started  fishing  and  lumbering.  Then  things  picked  up  and  it 
was  pretty  easy." 

Then,  just  as  things  began  to  look  as  if  they  were  going  to  get 
boring,  the  American  Revolution  came  along." 

"Look!"  I  exclaimed,  as  I  realized  that  the  sky  had  grown  dark 
and  the  first  drops  of  rain  were  falling. 

"Aye,  Groaner  is  always  right  about  the  weather,"  said  he  as  he 
brushed  back  his  hair  and  punctuated  his  statement  by  spitting  over  the 
edge  of  the  wharf. 

"As  I  was  saying,"  continued  the  fisherman,  "the  American 
Revolution  came  along  to  liven  things  up.  Yes,  the  English  wondered 
about  us  Nova  Scotians.  They  sent  out  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  King 
George  III  for  the  Scotsmen  in  Canada  to  swear.  One  loyal  Scots 
magistrate  from  Pictou  was  travelling  to  Halifax  to  get  a  copy  but 
there  was  an  Archibald,  and  the  Archibalds  never  were  any  good,  just 
like  the  Campbells  of  Glencoe.  Anyhow,  this  Archibald  turned  him 
back  empty  handed  at  pistol  point." 

He  stopped  his  narrative,  went  over  to  the  boat,  returned  with  a 
quart  of  beer  which  he  opened  on  one  of  the  piles  and  then  took  a 
long  draught.  He  sat  on  one  of  the  pots  and  down-shifted  himself 
until  he  was  comfortable.  When  he  was  satisfied  with  his  seat,  he  took 
out  a  plug  of  tobacco  and,  with  his  yellowed  teeth,  bit  off  a  piece. 
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After  another  pull  on  the  bottle,  he  seemed  content  and  resumed  his 
story. 

"Now,  let's  see.  I  was  talking  about  the  American  Revolution. 
There  was  a  ship  called  MOLLY  which  was  anchored  off  Pictou,  right 
over  there  across  the  bay,  near  the  mouth  of  the  East  River.  Yes,  there. 
Now  that  big  house  next  to  the  Church  is  where  Wellwood  Waugh 
lived.  He  was  a  sympathizer.  One  night,  he  had  some  rebel  friends  in 
his  basement  when  he  invited  the  Captain  ashore.  The  Americans  made 
the  Captain  a  prisoner  and  then  rowed  out  in  his  boat  and  captured  the 
ship.  They  made  the  crew  sail  her  down  to  Cumberland  but  the  Cap- 
tain escaped  and  rowed  non-stop  to  Charlottetown  where  he  met  up 
with  a  British  man-o-war  which  recaptured  the  MOLLY.  Since  then, 
the  Americans  have  not  been  too  popular  hereabouts.  Waugh's  pro- 
perty was  confiscated  and  he  became  a  mailman.  With  people  like 
Wellwood,  no  wonder  we  have  trouble  sending  messages  up  to  Canada." 

He  burst  into  laughter  at  his  own  joke,  finished  his  quart  with  one 
gulp,  then  jumped  into  his  boat.  As  he  started  his  wheezing  he  called  to 
me,  "It's  stopped  raining  now." 

During  the  rest  of  the  day  he  seemed  in  good  humour  despite  the 
fact  that  he  had  left  his  pipes  on  land.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was 
because  of  the  good  catch,  the  endless  stream  of  beer,  the  good  tip  I 
gave  him,  or  the  meeting  with  a  stranger  who  was  eager  to  listen  to  his 
tales. 

Richard  Graham 

Grade  10 

Second  Place 

Meighen  Essay 


LOOKING  IN 

Michael,  taking  a  different  route  home  that  day,  looked  about 
uneasily  at  the  unfamiliar  surroundings  as  he  laboured  up  the  steeply 
inclined  sidewalk.  A  bitter,  October  wind  blew  steadily  in  his  face,  and 
so,  for  maximum  protection  (from  the  wind  and  from  the  looks  of 
strangers)  he  angled  his  head  downward.  Had  it  not  been  for  that  wind 
he  would  never  have  noticed  it. 

"It"  was  the  small  display  window  of  a  basement  shop  whose 
top  edge  came  up  to  his  mid-thigh.  There,  sitting  neatly  arranged  on 
glass  shelves,  were  pen  nibs,  ink  bottles  and  other  pieces  of  drawing 
equipment  he  could  not  identify.  He  crouched  down  to  get  a  better 
look. 

For  a  moment,  all  he  could  see  in  the  window  was  a  reflection 
of  his  own  face;  wide  nosed,  dark  circles  beneath  his  eyes,  premature 
wrinkles  in  brow,  scars  from  a  bout  of  acne,  topped  by  a  greasy  mass  of 
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thick  brown  hair,  "dod,  I'm  getting  old",  he  miirniured.  He  was  six- 
teen. 

He  looked  past  his  reflection  to  the  display  itself.  It  was  com- 
pletely filled  with  materials  used  by  the  pen  and  ink  artist.  Michael, 
who  did  not  know  what  a  lot  of  these  things  were  used  for,  gaped  in 
amazement  at  the  selection.  "With  all  of  these  tools  at  my  fingertips  I 
could  really  do  something,"  he  thought  to  himself. 

For  the  moment,  Michael  was  an  aspiring  artist.  People  he  knew 
from  school,  as  well  as  his  family,  would  often  peer  over  his  shoulder 
at  whatever  he  was  working  on  and  actually  tell  him  how  good  it  was  - 
but  they  were  little  more  than  doodles.  He  tried  to  produce  more 
substantial  works  but  blamed  his  failure  upon  the  crudeness  of  his  tools 
and  his  lack  of  time.  Now,  all  that  he  needed  lay  before  him. 

He  looked  past  the  display  into  the  store  itself.  Somehow  it  did 
not  look  as  magical  and  apart  from  other  stores  as  he  believed  it  should 
have.  There  was  a  middle-aged  woman  stationed  behind  the  cash 
register  and  a  few  types  loitered  around  the  book  section  flipping 
through  books  seemingly  picked  up  at  random.  He  could  just  barely 
read  some  of  the  larger  titles:  The  Art  of  William  Kitrelek:  The  Art  of 
the  Group  of  Seven.  Michael  hoped  that  one  day  he  could  be  a  great 
in  his  medium  as  they  were  in  theirs.  Canada's  answer  to  Durer  and 
Vierge  he  would  be  called.  A  sudden  gust  of  wind  threw  him  off- 
balance,  his  thoughts  disrupted  as  he  shifted  his  weight  to  compensate. 

"I  should  start  buying  some  of  those  things  right  away,"  he  was 
thinking,  but  then  he  decided  that  instead  of  plunging  in  just  anywhere 
he  would  go  about  learning  everything  there  was  to  know  in  a  method- 
ical manner.  He  would  practice  the  various  strokes  and  styles,  study  the 
work  of  the  masters  and  use  only  the  finest  materials.  But  which  mat- 
erials and  which  books  should  be  buy?  He  could  never  bring  himself 
to  ask  the  saleswoman.  Her  face,  barely  visible  behind  the  cash  register, 
told  him  that  she  would  speak  to  him  in  the  most  condescending 
manner.  Somehow,  he  would  have  to  discover  the  brand  names  of  the 
things  he  was  interested  in  and  then,  one  day,  he  would  appear  through 
the  plate  glass  door  of  this  dingy  little  hole  and,  without  faltering,  show 
that  he  knew  exactly  what  he  wanted. 

At  that  moment,  someone  entered  the  shop  and  Michael  saw  the 
youthful  face  of  a  thirteen  year  old.  The  boy,  with  hair  precociously 
swept  back  and  a  small  portfolio  wedged  under  his  arm,  looked  vaguely 
artistic.  He  placed  the  portfolio  carefully  on  the  sales  counter  and 
confidently  ran  through  a  list  of  items.  Eventually,  the  woman  placed 
before  him  a  small  pile  of  pen  nibs,  some  holders,  ink  and  a  package  of 
medium  sized  bristol  board. 

Michael,  his  eyes  lowered,  wished  he  had  had  such  an  early  start. 
He  thought  of  all  the  time  wasted;  all  the  things  he  could  have  ac- 
complished had  he  started  cultivating  his  talent  three  years  earlier. 
Kids  like  the  one  he  was  watching  were  an  embarrassment.  Someone 
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thirteen  years  old  would  receive  enormous  praise  for  work.  A  sixteen 
year  old  would  receive  a  "not  bad"  because  the  average  person  equates 
the  quality  of  the  work  with  the  age  of  the  adolescent  artist.  What  they 
do  not  remember  is  that  some  people  do  not  realize  their  artistic  talents 
until  later  in  life. 

Michael  now  knew  that  he  had  some  catching  up  to  do.  By 
doing  a  quick  but  methodical  study  of  the  pen  and  ink  medium,  he 
hoped  that  maybe  he  could  be  working  on  the  same  level  as  those  in 
his  age  group  in  no  more  than  six  months. 

He  pulled  from  his  coat  pocket  a  slip  of  paper  on  which  he  had 
drawn  a  small  cartoon.  He  looked  at  it  disgustedly. 

He  glanced  once  more  at  the  wares  in  the  display  and  then, 
turning  his  head  slightly,  saw  his  plain  black  briefcase  against  the  wall. 
He  realized  then  that,  because  of  his  schoolwork  -  the  term  papers, 
historical  essays,  and  other  homework  —  he  would  have  little  time  to 
carry  out  his  plan.  Perhaps  he  would  have  some  time  during  the  Christ- 
mas holidays. 

He  rose  slowly,  the  muscles  in  his  legs  stiff,  and  scooped  up  his 
school  bag.  It  was  six-fifteen.  He  had  evidently  been  crouching  there 
by  the  window  for  quite  a  while.  He  took  one  last  look  at  the  cartoon 
and  then,  crumpUng  it  into  a  paper  pellet,  tossed  it  away.  Ashe  began 
to  walk,  his  dream  began  its  slow  but  inevitable  disintegration.  He  never 
took  that  route  home  again. 

Owen  Rogers 

Grade  10 

Third  Prize 

Meighen  Essay 
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STAR  TRACK 

The  star  ship  Enterprise  ignited  in  1977.  For  two  years,  the 
Enterprise  was  gone.  Their  enemies  were  the  KHngons.  Star  Track's 
mission  is  to  find  new  energy  sources  for  earth.  The  mission  was  run- 
ning well  until  they  met  the  Klingons  who  demanded  a  battle. 

David  Cohen 
Grade  1 
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There  is  a  robbery  in  the  museum  and  there  are  creatures  from 
outer  space  trying  to  get  the  money.  Some  other  space  rockets  are 
trying  to  stop  them. 

Charles  Corristine 
Grade  1 


SPACE  CAPSULE 

Launch  one  -  ready  for  take-off. 

We  shall  go  to  the  moon.  We  are  searching  for  different  rocks. 
We  are  going  for  an  hour.  Its  time  to  have  a  drink  of  gin  and  soda. 

Jack  Eaton 
Grade  1 


A  flying  saucer  had  two  astronauts  working  on  the  moon.  The 
earth  turned.  The  moon  went  down.  The  astronauts  got  out  of  the 
ship.  A  rocket  came.  A  ghost  came  in. 

Paul  Csabrajetz 
Grade  1 
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UFO  ATTACK 

Rocket  launclier  ready  to  blast  off. 

Get  your  jet  packs  on. 

Lower  your  missiles. 

Launch  rockets. 

Fire  missiles.  Whatever  I  spotted  is  shooting  at  us. 

Tom  MacKay 
Grade  1 


Once  upon  a  time,  a  UFO  landed.  A  small  queer  little  green  man 
stepped  out  and  captured  me.  Then  he  took  me  into  space  and  killed 
me. 

Olof  Sandblom 
Grade  1 
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"Look  Mac!  There  is  a  UFO.  Get  in  the  spaceship.  Get  the  guns 
out  and  the  launcher." 

William  Carsley 
Grade  1 


"The  space  capsule  is  coming  down.  We  have  no  control  of  it 
now.  We  had  better  check  the  machines." 

"Right.  I  hope  it  lands  in  the  right  spot." 

"We  see  it  nowhere." 

"Helicopter,  check  every  island  on  the  north  coast.  No  sign  of 
it  anywhere?" 

"Scout  the  west  coast." 

"We  spotted  it!  Full  speed.  Land  on  the  water.  We  have  got  to 
move  it  out.  We're  picking  them  up  and  bringing  them  back  to  base. 
Ship  return." 

Charles  Laing 
Grade  I 
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SPACE  MONSTER 

One  day  I  saw  a  spaceship.  It  was  round  but  the  bottom  half 
was  flat.  It  landed  at  the  airport.  The  radio  was  going  crazy.  Then  a 
funny  looking  Martian  came  out  of  the  spaceship.  He  had  small  feet, 
a  large  trunk  like  an  elephant,  two  arms  sticking  from  his  head  and  two 
red  eyes. 

It  said,  "Do  you  want  to  go  up  in  space  with  me?" 

"No  way!" 

"Hey,  don't  run  away!  Come  Back!" 


Bradley  Johnson 
Grade  2 A 
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UFO 


Once  I  saw  a  UFO  up  in  the  sky.  It  looked  neat!  It  was  blue, 
green  and  red.  "1  should  tell  the  Air  Force  -  they'll  be  proud  of  me.  I'll 
get  Ted  and  Peter  and  Joshua  to  go  with  me.  When  we  get  there,  I'll 
tell  you  what  they'll  ask  questions  like  what  colour  it  was.  Look, 
there's  the  Air  Force.  Now  I'm  nervous." 

"Me  too." 

"Now  you  kids,  what  colour  was  it?" 

"Blue  and  green  and  red." 

"What  did  it  look  like'" 

"It  was  round.  Can  I  go  now?" 

"O.K." 

"Thank  you.  That  was  boring.  Let's  go  home  and  get  some  milk." 

"O.K.,  let's  go." 

No  more  UFO  for  me  and  my  friends. 

Michael  Verchere 
Grade  2 A 
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THE  UFO 

One  day  I  saw  a  funny  looking  thing  on  the  beach.  I  saw  the 
police  van  and  asked  him  to  stop.  I  told  him  to  come  with  me  and  I 
ran  ahead.  The  thing  took  me  in,  flew  off  with  me  and  we  landed 
on  Saturn.  I  jumped  and  landed  on  Earth.  There  was  a  fire  and  the  fire- 
men had  a  net.  I  landed  in  the  net  and  was  safe. 


Randall  Birks 
Grade  2 A 
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SPACE  ADVENTURE 

Tliere  once  lived  a  family  on  Jupiter  and  they  had  lots  of  friends 
in  the  galaxy.  One  day,  someone  came  in  a  strange  flying  saucer.  They 
did  not  know  them.  It  made  a  strange  noise  when  it  landed  on  Jupiter. 
Lights  were  flashing.  When  it  opened  it  looked  like  a  queen  standing 
there.  It  was  the  queen  of  the  galaxy.  She  said  she  was  going  to  retire 
and  she  wanted  to  give  the  crown  to  the  family.  They  finally  took  the 
crown  and  the  queen  went  back  into  the  flying  saucer.  The  family 
lived  happily  ever  after. 

Clarence  Mah 
Grade  3 
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SPACE  ADVENTURE 

One  day  when  I  went  for  a  walk,  I  found  a  spaceship  and  I 
opened  the  door.  When  I  went  in,  the  door  locked.  I  sat  in  the  seat 
and  pushed  a  button  which  said  "start."  I  felt  as  if  I  was  going  up. 

I  looked  out  of  a  window  and  I  was  going  up.  I  landed  some- 
where and  heard  a  noise.  I  got  scared.  Then  it  got  louder.  I  saw  a  car 
and  someone  was  in  it.  I  ran  to  the  spaceship  but  a  voice  said,  "Don't 
be  afraid."  I  stopped. 

I  heard  another  car  from  the  other  direction.  The  voice  said, 
"we  better  get  out  of  here." 

But  it  was  too  late.  He  shot  us  both. 

Then  I  woke  up.  What  an  adventure! 

Michael  Riley 
Grade  3 
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A  PENGUIN  IN  SPACE 

Here  is  a  story  that  is  very  true.  It  is  about  space.  Once,  there 
was  a  penguin  who  went  to  the  moon.  Like  most  people  who  think 
the  moon  is  made  of  green  cheese,  tiiis  penguin  thought  it  was  made  of 
fish.  So  he  went  to  the  moon  but  he  found  only  dust. 

Nigel  Lush 
Grade  2B 
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A  COBBLER'S  INVENTION 

Once  upon  a  time,  there  lived  a  cobbler  who  did  not  like  being  a 
cobbler.  One  day,  he  made  a  machine  that  was  believed  to  be  able  to 
make  shoes  and  repair  them  also.  He  set  it  to  use  immediately.  One 
day,  though,  it  went  crazy  and  became  a  monster. 

It  tore  down  everything.  It  tore  down  the  shelves  and  racks, 
it  tore  down  the  leather  and  put  it  on  fire.  The  cobbler  was  outraged 
so  he  started  making  a  robot  to  kill  the  monster.  He  finished  the  robot 
and  set  it  to  use  to  capture  the  monster,  which  it  did,  but  the  monster 
broke  the  robot  and  blew  it  up.  The  next  day,  the  cobbler  tried  to  melt 
the  monster  because  it  was  made  of  aluminum.  He  succeeded,  but  there 
was  still  a  shoe  left.  It  was  probably  its  heart.  So  he  burned  the  shoe 
and  said,  "I'm  not  playing  with  inventing  any  more." 


Chris  Bruneau 
Grade  3 
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THE  TWISTED  HOUSE 

A  long  time  ago,  there  was  an  old  house  at  the  end  of  a  deserted 
road  in  Ste.  Hock.  The  house  was  deserted  as  well  as  the  town,  but 
there  was  a  strange  red  boulder  in  the  deserted  road.  One  night,  a  villain 
came  out  of  the  ghostly,  deserted,  old,  spooky  house.  Mr.  McDelly,  a 
detective,  went  in  the  house.  He  found  a  cloth  full  of  blood,  a  gold  ring, 
and  a  watch. 

The  house  seemed  to  be  twisting.  A  motor  was  twisting  the 
house!  The  mystery  was  over.  The  motor  came  from  outer  space.  The 
villain  was  a  robber  escaped  from  jail  and  he  was  two  people  at  one 
time.  So  he  was  a  two-person  spaceman  and  he  disappeared  into  no- 
thing. 

Carl  Brahander 
Grade  2 A 


LIFE  IN  SPACE 

Life  in  space  is  hard, 

as  you  can  see. 

All  dark  and  sombre. 

Spaceships  go  zooming  here  and  there. 

Suddenly,  everything  is  quiet, 

except  shooting  stars. 

David  Tang-Wai 
Grade  4B 
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TIME  MACHINE 

Once  upon  a  time,  I  was  a  scientist  and  was  working  in  a  labora- 
tory studying  a  new  thing  —  a  time  machine.  It  would  enable  someone 
to  travel  into  the  past  or  the  future.  After  twenty-four  hours,  I  went 
to  buy  all  the  things  I  needed  to  make  a  time  machine.  When  it  was 
finished,  I  wanted  to  try  it  but  could  not  because  I  may  not  have 
been  able  to  come  back.  So  I  hung  a  card  in  my  window  which  said, 
WHO  WANTS  TO  GO  INTO  THE  PAST,  OR  THE  FUTURE? 

One  man  decided  he  would  like  to  try  it  and  I  told  him  to  come 
back  the  next  day  when  the  machine  would  be  ready.  He  did  return 
and  I  put  him  in  the  time  machine.  After  a  while  he  disappeared  and 
went  into  the  future  where  he  saw  when,  where  and  how  he  died. 
When  five  hours  had  passed  I  thought  he  had  had  enough,  so  I  pressed 
the  button  and  he  came  back  again.  He  said  he  wanted  to  stay  where 
he  was  but,  of  course,  I  could  not  permit  that. 

When  the  man  had  gone  home,  I  decided  to  go  back  into  my 
past  and  then  into  my  future.  After  all,  I  was  the  scientist,  so  I  should 
at  least  try  it  too.  I  pressed  the  future  button  and  off  I  went.  I  saw 
my  beautiful  mother,  when  I  was  born  and  then,  later,  how  and  why  I 
died.  After  a  while,  I  decided  that  I  wanted  to  go  back  but  nothing 
happened.  I  asked  some  men  it  they  could  help  and  they  said  that  I 
could  stay  with  them  which  I  did  for  six  days.  Still,  I  wanted  to  go 
home,  so  I  asked  another  man  and  he  said, 

"There  is  no  way." 

So,  1  had  to  stay  there  all  my  life. 

Stefane  Liberio 
Grade  4B 
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abi  Hasko  (4 A). 


THE  CASTLE  OF  THE  GREAT  WHITE  FOREST 

There  was  once  a  castle  and  a  witch  Hved  in  it.  In  a  town,  far 
away.  Hved  a  prince.  One  day,  the  prince  was  riding  when  he  met  a  toe. 
The  toe  said  to  him,  "An  hour  from  now  a  storm  will  come  and  take 
the  princess  of  your  father.  To  prevent  this,  you  must  find  and  destroy 
the  castle  of  the  Great  White  Forest.  On  the  way  you  will  find  an  apple, 
a  mirror,  and  a  peach.  Don't  use  them  until  you  have  to." 

"But  they  are  for  .  .  .  ." 

But  the  toe  had  disappeared.  So  the  prince  went  on  his  way.  Soon 
he  came  to  an  apple  tree  and,  when  he  picked  an  apple,  he  found  it  was 
special.  Later  he  found  a  mirror  and  a  peach.  Soon  he  came  to  the 
castle  of  the  witch. 

"Now,"  said  the  witch,  "I  have  you." 

The  prince  saw  a  lake  and  he  galloped  towards  it.  In  doing  so, 
the  mirror  reflected  the  lake  and  drowned  the  witch  but  her  helpers 
ran  after  him.  He  threw  himself  on  his  horse  and  in  doing  so,  he  threw 
the  apple  and  it  became  a  forest.  So  the  helpers  were  helpless.  When  the 
prince  met  the  toe  again,  it  told  him  to  step  on  it.  In  doing  so,  it 
turned  into  a  beautiful  princess  and  they  were  marrried. 

As  for  the  king,  he  died,  the  prince  became  king  and  he  ruled 
well. 


Rolf  Strom-Olsen 
Grade  3 
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THE  SEVEN  DWARFS  SHOP  FOR  CHRISTMAS 

On  December  13th,  seven  dwarfs  were  thinking  of  Christmas 
shopping.  They  were  asking  each  other  what  they  would  like.  But 
they  forgot  that  it  was  the  thirteenth  (thirteen  is  a  bad  luck  sign). 
The  dwarfs  were  asking  for  a  lot  of  things  and  they  could  not  afford  all 
the  money.  So  the  dwarfs  got  natural  things.  One  said, 

"I'm  going  to  ask  the  squirrels  if  I  can  have  their  nut  shells  for 
candle  holders." 

Another  said,  "I'm  going  to  get  coconuts  from  Snow  White  for 
glasses." 

"Well  I'm  going  to  get  coloured  sand  and  put  it  in  bottles  in 
designs."  said  another. 

"I'm  getting  seashells  and  starfish  for  mobiles  and  little  ani- 
mals," said  the  smallest  dwarf. 

"I'm  shopping,  just  plain  shopping!"  said  the  head  dwarf. 

"Well.  Well!  What  do  you  know,  all  the  picks,  axes  and  shovels 
are  broken.  I'm  buying  new  picks,  axes,  shovels  and  a  wagon  to  carry 
them." 

So  they  all  went  to  get  them  the  next  day.  On  Christmas  Day 
they  all  woke  up,  went  to  see  what  they  had  and  found  seven  huge 
boxes  and  about  twenty-one  small  boxes.  By  the  time  they  opened 
all  the  boxes,  they  all  had;  one  pick,  one  axe,  one  shovel,  one  mobile, 
one  sand  jar,  one  coconut  cup,  five  nutshell  candle  holders.  Then  they 
all  went  to  work  in  the  mine. 

David  Munro 
Grade  4 A 

LETTERS  ON  A  TREE 

It  was  June  seventh  when  it  all  happened.  I  went  down  to  the 
park  to  play  with  my  friends.  There  was  a  certain  tree  which  we  loved 
to  climb.  I  went  straight  to  the  tree  and  started  climbing.  When  I  had 
reached  the  top,  I  saw  something  I  had  never  seen  before,  a  little 
chalkboard  on  one  of  the  branches.  I  climbed  to  where  it  was  and 
looked  carefully.  Funnily  enough,  there  was  a  'C  and  an  'E'  written  on 
the  board.  Beside  the  chalkboard  was  a  tape  recorder  and  on  it  was  a 
button  that  said  ON.  I  pressed  it  and  a  person  started  to  say  things 
like  "  'I'  before  'E'  except  after  'C'." 

This  puzzled  me,  so  I  decided  to  investigate.  After  all,  it  is  not 
something  that  happens  every  day!  I  went  to  the  store  where  the  chalk- 
board had  been  bought.  The  lady  said  that  she  remembered  who  had 
bought  it.  She  said  it  was  my  father!  I  went  to  my  father  and  asked  him 
about  it.  He  said,  "Oh,  I  thought  I  might  be  able  to  teach  the  tree  some- 
thing, but  it  didn't  work  very  well." 
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"Well,  I  should  hope  not,"  I  said.  "People  aren't  supposed  to  be 
able  to  teach  a  tree." 

"And  where  did  you  find  that  out?"  "Weil,  come  on  Dad,  its 
pretty  obvious." 

"It's  not  really  obvious,  but  I  guess  you're  right."  "Then  why  did 
you  try  it?" 

"I  thought  it  would  be  a  good  laugh." 

"Oh!!!" 

1  went  to  bed  that  night  after  supper  -  it  had  been  a  long  day. 

The  next  day  I  went  to  the  park  again.  I  was  just  nearing  the  top 
of  the  tree  when  I  heard  something  say,"  T  before  'E'  except  after 
'C  " 

Then  I  said  to  myself  "Well,  Dad  was  right.  It  wasn't  so  obvious 
that  you  can't  teach  a  tree." 

David  Kaufman 
Grade  4 A 

THE  APPLE  TREE 

Once  upon  a  time,  there  was  an  apple  tree  that  did  not  give 
apples.  One  day,  a  fairy  came  and  she  knew  how  sad  the  apple  tree  was 
so  she  took  her  wand  and  said,  "I  know  how  sad  you  are."  She  waved 
her  wand  and  there  were  shining  apples  on  the  old  apple  tree.  The  next 
day  there  were  boys  and  girls  coming  from  all  over  to  pick  the  ripe 
apples.  When  winter  came,  the  tree  was  sad  again.  It  wondered  if  it 
would  have  any  apples  but,  when  spring  came  and  the  apple  blossoms 
started  to  grow,  the  apple  tree  started  to  feel  better.  This  summer  the 
apple  tree  gave  only  one  apple,  but  this  one  was  a  magic  apple.  One  day 
a  boy  went  to  the  tree  to  pick  apples  but  he  only  found  one.  He  took 
it,  ate  it  and  took  some  of  its  seeds  and  planted  them  near  his  home. 
After  two  years  there  were  orange  trees,  grape  trees,  banana  trees  an 
apple  trees.  The  boy  shrieked  with  joy.  He  went  to  call  his  mother  and 
she  was  very  happy.  She  said,  "We  are  going  to  have  our  own  fruit 
market."   Soon   they   had  their  own  fruit  market  and  became  rich. 

Reza  Dibadj 
Grade  3 

SOME  THINGS  THAT  WOULD  HAPPEN  IF  ALL  THE 
CLOCKS  STOPPED 

The  bong,  bong  of  Clockland  is  now  just  a  memory.  Why?  How? 
You  may  be  looking  for  details.  Here  is  the  history. 

Ding-a-ling!  Bells  were  ringing.  The  king  of  Clockland  had  died. 
Now,  his  son  became  King  Robert.  One  day  he  came  up  with  an  in- 
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vention  —  a  clock!  He  took  a  great  interest  in  them  and  made  every 
single  clock.  So,  if  he  died,  all  the  clocks  would  stop.  One  day,  while 
he  was  having  a  banquet  —  boom!  A  shot  rose  out  of  the  air  and  hit 
the  king. 

At  another  house,  a  mother  said  to  her  son, 

"It's  bed  time." 

"No,"  said  her  son,  "look  at  the  clock,  it's  only  four  o'clock." 

"But  the  king  is  dead." 

"What  does  that  have  to  do  with  it?" 

"Wake  up!"  said  the  princess  to  her  brother,  "You  were  dream- 
ing." 

"So  I'm  still  a  prince."  said  Robert. 

"No,"  said  the  Princess.  "I  woke  you  up  because  your  father  is 
dead.  You're  now  king." 

Robert  went  for  breakfast,  all  clocks  ticking. 

Boom!  A  shot  rose  out  of  the  air  and  hit  the  king.  The  clocks 
stopped  ticking. 

Ding-a-ling!    Bells  were  ringing.  The  king  of  Clockland  .... 

Mark  Csabrajetz 
Grade  4 A 
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THE  OLD  KEY 

I  took  my  key,  I  locked  the  door  but  left  my  key  in  the  door  so 
Mouch  got  in.  When  I  got  home,  the  house  was  a  mess.  The  old  key 
was  on  the  silver  plate.  The  man  next  door!  No  wonder  he  has  so  many 
guards  around  his  office!  I'll  phone  the  police. 

"Ah,"  I  said  to  myself,  "I  must  get  a  burglar  alarm."  Finally 
the  police  came  but  I  realized  I  had  solved  the  problem. 


Joshua  Gillespie 
Grade  2 A 
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THE  SECRET  OF  THE  KEY 

On  an  dIcI  and  very  dark  road,  there  stood  a  large  castle.  No 
one  ever  dared  to  go  inside  because  the  door  only  opened  at  night  and 
everyone  knew  the  castle  was  haunted.  One  day,  a  couple  of  boys  - 
Sam  and  Barney  who  were  from  out  of  town  -  were  driving  on  a  side 
road  and,  suddenly,  a  rain  storm  broke  out,  so  they  took  the  haunted 
road  hoping  to  find  shelter. 

Seconds  after  they  had  passed  the  castle,  Sam  and  Barney  ran  out 
of  gas.  Sam  said, 

"We'd   better  take  some  shelter  in  that  castle  we  just  passed." 

This  is  what  they  did  and  as  soon  as  they  got  to  the  door,  Barney 
found  a  small  piece  of  paper  with  very  tiny  printing  on  it.  Sam  and 
Barney  went  back  to  their  van  and  looked  at  the  note  under  a  micro- 
scope. 

"It  says,  go  in  and  find  a  key  under  a  mat,"  Sam  said 

So  they  did  just  that.  When  they  entered,  they  found  a  doormat 
and,  sure  enough,  there  was  the  key.  Quickly,  Sam  picked  it  up  and 
Barney  said, 

"Now  that  we  have  it,  what  do  we  do  with  it." 

"It  must  open  something,  so  let's  find  it."  replied  Sam. 

The  two  boys  split  up  and  started  looking  for  the  something. 
When  Barney  was  looking,  he  accidentally  slipped  and  fell  into  a 
secret  passage,  he  cried  out, 

"I  found  it." 

He  told  Sam  how  to  get  to  him  and  when  he  arrived,  Sam  opened 
the  case  which  Barney  found  and  they  found  millions  of  dollars. 

By  this  time,  it  was  morning.  They  found  a  garage,  bo uglit  the  gas 
they  needed  and  drove  away  millionaires. 

Michael  Kronish 
Grade  4B 


THE  SECRET  OF  THE  KEY 

In  the  year  5671,  on  the  planet  Cimane  (an  uninhabited  planet 
that  some  humans  lived  on  to  prevent  over  population)  there  was  a  boy 
of  about  twelve  named  Pior.  He  had  no  parents  and  lived  by  himself 
somewhere  in  the  Pilacon  Islands.  One  day.  while  he  was  walking  with 
his  friend  Putan  (  a  sort  of  stupid  creature  but  a  good  conversationalist) 
Pior  spotted  something. 

"Hey  Putan!  Looky  there!" 

"What  is  it?"  asked  Putan  anxiously. 

"Some  sort  of  key,"  said  Pior  as  he  picked  it  up. 
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(A  key  is  of  a  sort  of  plastic  material,  flat  square,  about  eight  by 
five  centimetres  with  a  code  of  holes  in  it.  When  you  put  it  in  the  slot 
the  door  automatically  slides  open.) 

"It  certainly  is  a  strange  one,  it  has  no  code"  said  Putan. 

"Well,  I'll  keep  it  on  me,  it  may  come  in  handy  sometime."  said 
Pior. 

As  the  days  went  by,  the  key  was  still  a  mystery  to  them  until 
one  day  when  they  decided  to  go  in  a  cave. 

"Pior,  I  hear  something  calling  your  name." 

"Yeah,  so  do  I,  said  Pior  nervously,  as  his  name  kept  on  being 
said  softly  in  many  voices.  "It's  coming  from  that  cave  and  I'm  going 
in." 

"I'm  going  with  you"  said  Putan  excitedly. 

So  they  went  in  and  then  "boom!!"  the  rocks  closed  up  and 
they  started  to  see  colours  and  streaks. 

"I'm  scared"  whispered  Putan. 

"So  am  I." 

Then  a  huge  strange  face  appeared  before  them. 

"Give  it  to  me.  Give  it  to  me"  it  kept  repeating. 

"What  do  you  want?"  yelled  Pior. 

"The  key  Pior,  the  key"  whispered  Putan  as  they  started  to  get 
dizzy.  He  held  it  out  and  yelled,  "take  it!" 

Then  the  key  disappeared  from  his  hand. 

The  next  day,  they  both  awoke  on  the  ground  all  full  of  mystery. 
What  was  it  for?  Why  did  the  thing  want  it?  That  wUl  remain  the 
secret  of  the  key. 


Tom  Schopflocher 
Grade  4B 


THE  SECRET  OF  THE  KEY 

Once  there  was  a  man  named  Claud  Obear  and  he  stole  keys, 
valuable  keys.  One  day,  a  man  called  Joe  Hardy,  found  out  about 
Claud  and  the  keys  that  he  had  stolen.  So,  the  next  day,  Joe  went 
snooping  around  and  he  saw  a  man  with  a  gun.  But  the  gun  was  a  key. 

Next  day,  Joe  went  to  see  his  brother,  Frank  and  they  went  to 
investigate  his  house.  They  found  out  that  the  key-gun  was  to  shoot 
through  keyholes.  Later,  they  saw  Obear  robbing  a  key  store  to  make 
key  guns.  The  next  day,  Joe  went  to  the  key  store  to  look  at  finger 
prints  and  he  got  a  fake  key  to  scare  him  off.  After  that,  they  went  into 
Obear's  house  and  chained  him  up. 

Michael  Dingle 
Grade  3 
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THE  SECRET  OF  THE  KEY 

"Help!"  screamed  a  piercing  voice. 

Bill  and  Carl  rushed  across  the  street.  Bill  was  a  shade  darker 
than  Carl.  They  were  twins  who  were  fourteen  years  old.  In  an  instant, 
they  were  by  the  door  ringing  the  bell.  Mrs.  Murphy  hurried  to  open 
the  door.  "It's  gone!  My  diamond  ring!"  she  yelled. 

"Keep  calm,"  said  Carl,  "we'll  find  it." 

"By  the  way,  what's  that  small  object  on  the  doorstep?"  asked 
Bill.  "My  key,"  said  Mrs.  Murphy.  She  locked  the  door  with  the  key. 

Clang! 

"What  was  that?"  Carl  asked. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Mrs.  Murphy. 

"Can  I  have  some  water?"  asked  Carl. 

"The  faucet  is  blocked,"  said  Mrs.  Murphy,  "I'll  get  milk  in- 
stead." Presently,  Bill  whispered,  "What's  taking  her  so  long?"  A  few 
seconds  later,  in  she  came. 

"Here  you  go,  Carl,"  she  said. 

He  gulped  it  down. 

"Where  was  the  ring  the  last  time  you  saw  it?"  asked  Bill. 

"In  my  safe,"  said  Mrs.  Murphy.  "The  lock  has  been  picked." 

"By  you!"  said  Carl.  "Give  me  the  key." 

When  she  did,  he  put  it  in  the  doorknob  and  turned.  Clang! 
Then  he  went  to  the  kitchen  and  brought  the  washer  from  the  sink  to 
Mrs.  Murphy.  The  ring  was  on  the  washer.  "Mrs.  Murphy  wanted  the  in- 
surance money,"  said  Carl  to  Bill. 

Bravo  Carl  and  Bill! 

Mark  Csabrajetz 
Grade  4 A 

THE  SECRET  OF  THE  KEY 

John  was  seven  years  old.  He  lived  with  a  brother,  sister,  mother 
and  father  in  a  big  old  house  on  Waltnut  Street.  The  old  house  had 
twelve  rooms  —  the  kitchen,  dining  room,  family  room  and  living  room 
were  on  one  floor.  On  the  next  floor  they  had  four  bedrooms  (one  for 
each  child  and  one  for  the  parents).  Then  there  was  the  attic  which  had 
four  rooms.  John  would  explore  this  attic,  all  but  one  room,  every 
day.  That  one  had  boards  all  over  it,  and  nobody  could  get  in.  John 
found  a  lose  board  which  was  the  main  one  on  the  door.  A  year  ago, 
John  was  given  a  tool  box  of  his  own  for  his  birthday.  So  he  took  the 
board  off,  only  to  find  they  all  came  down.  Without  making  a  sound  he 
opened  the  door. 

When  he  entered  the  room  it  was  full  of  dust  and  cobwebs.  Inside 
(besides  the  dust  and  cobwebs)  there  was  a  mirror,  a  closet,  a  dresser 
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and  a  desk.  Soon  he  cleaned  the  room  out  and  the  only  thing  left  was  a 
pillar.  It  was  right  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  When  he  looked  at  it 
closely  he  saw  a  big  black  rectangle  on  it.  He  wondered  what  it  was. 
Soon  he  had  it  —  it  was  a  trap  door!  The  reason  he  noticed  it  was  be- 
cause it  had  a  lock  on  it.  Soon  he  was  searching  the  room  carefully,  but 
was  called  away  to  supper.  The  next  day,  he  went  back  up.  This  time  he 
brought  a  flash  light  which  was  very  helpful.  Now  he  could  see  all 
around  the  closet.  He  searched  a  long  time  before  he  found  a  little  hole. 
He  shone  his  flash  light  on  it  and  found  a  key.  He  was  just  going  to  try 
it  when  he  was  called  to  bed. 

After  lunch,  the  next  day,  he  sneaked  upstairs  again  and  tried  the 
key  in  the  lock.  It  opened.  He  quietly  went  inside  the  trap  door  to  find 
another.  He  tried  the  key  again  and  it  opened.  There  was  a  httle  stair- 
case and  he  started  going  up.  When  he  got  to  the  top,  he  saw  a  crack  of 
light  and  pushed  until  a  board  opened.  He  was  on  top  of  the  house!  He 
could  see  everything  for  miles  around.  It  was  truly  magnificent.  He 
went  back  downstairs  and  never  told  anyone  but  me. 


Mark  Harris 
Grade  4B 
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THE  SECRET  OF  THE  KEY 

One  summer  evening,  two  brothers,  Mike  and  Andy  went  on  a 
fishing  trip  together.  Mike  had  the  net  and  knife  and  Andy  had  the  rod. 
Andy  cast  softly  into  the  lake.  Then,  suddenly,  the  line  jerked!  Andy 
started  to  reel  in.  The  fish,  if  it  was  a  fish,  would  not  let  go.  Then,  as 
soon  as  it  had  started,  the  jerking  stopped.  Now  the  thing  started 
coming  towards  them. 

"How  does  it  do  that?"  asked  Mike. 

Andy  replied,  "How  should  1  know?" 

Mike  said,  "Hey,  look!  It's  a  key!" 

"Yeah,  but  swimming?"  said  Andy. 

"Hold  it!  The  key  isn't  moving,  the  l,l,l,lizard  man  is  moving!" 
said  Mike. 

"Where  did  it  go?"  answered  Andy. 

"Wow,  he,  or  rather  it,  swims  like  a  bullet."  said  Mike. 

Andy  said,  "You  know,  it's  kinda  late.  Maybe  its  the  shadows." 

"But  it  looked  so  real."  said  Mike. 

"Well  let's  go  home  now.  After  all  its  twelve  o'clock."  said  Andy. 

So  the  two  boys  hiked  home  and  went  to  bed.  Next  morning, 
they  set  out  to  the  lake  again,  only  to  find  that  the  lake  was  no  more. 
In  its  place  was  an  old  mansion  named  Hawks  Head.  The  key  they  had 
seen  the  day  before  was  in  the  gate.  They  turned  the  key  and  as  they 
did  so,  a  terrible  scream  was  heard.  They  turned  around  in  fright,  ran 
home  and  bolted  the  door. 

Their  Dad  said,  "Where  were  you?" 

Andy  and  Mike  said,  "Its  a  long  story." 

Andy  said,  "Well,  I'm  not  going  to  Hawks  Head  again." 

And  so,  the  secret  of  the  key  was  never  revealed. 

Jakob  Sandblom 
Grade  4 A 


Nicholas  Adamson  (4 A) 
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THE  ROBBERY 

The  robber  was  at  the  bank.  He  sneaked  away  and,  while  he  ran, 
he  stole  some  jewelry.  He  went  to  somebody's  home  and  stole  some 
dresses.  He  ran  from  the  house  and  to  the  bank.  He  climbed  up  the 
building  and  went  down  the  stairs.  The  burglar  alarm  went  off.  He  ran 
out  of  the  bank  and  was  confronted  by  the  police.  He  ran  to  a  car  and 
broke  the  window  and  drove  away  fast.  The  police  chased  him  but  they 
had  a  flat  tire  so  they  asked  for  another  car.  In  the  meantime,  the 
robber  got  caught  by  another  policeman.  So  off  he  went  to  jail. 


Ryan  Blatt 
Grade  1 


THE  FURTHER  ADVENTURES  OF  SOUPMAN 

It  is  a  beautiful  day  in  the  supermarket.  In  the  detergent  aisle 
roams  Lex  Lipton  with  an  evil  plan  to  plant  a  nuclear  water-sensitive 
bomb  in  every  box  of  detergent.  Only  Soupman  can  stop  him.  Oh  NO! 
A  lady  has  taken  the  box  in  which  Lex  planted  the  bomb.  Soupman  is 
in  his  can  of  Campbell  soup  sleeping.  When  he  hears  about  this  he 
wakes  up  immediately,  opens  his  lid  and  flies  out.  Then  he  swipes  one 
box  from  the  good  pile  and  exchanges  it  for  the  box  with  the  bomb. 
Another  adventure  has  come  to  an  end. 


David  Cohen 
Grade  1 
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A  BIG  MESS 

One  day,  Jim  and  I  were  going  to  the  park  up  on  the  mountain 
on  our  bikes.  When  we  got  there  we  locked  our  bikes  to  the  bike  rack 
and  went  to  play  in  the  park. 

"How  many  chin-ups  can  you  do  Pete?"  asked  Jim. 

"Oh.  about  fitteen,"  I  said. 

"Pretty  good,  but  1  can  still  do  more  than  you." 

"Hey  Jim,  I'll  race  you  to  the  swings." 

"O.K." 

Jim  beat  me  to  the  swings  but  I  didn't  care. 

"Hey  Pete,  don't  you  think   it's  time  to  go  home?"  said  Jim. 

"Ya  it  is.  Come  on  let's  go  get  the  bikes." 

When  we  got  to  the  bikes  Jim's  was  there  but  not  mine  and  my 
lock  had  been  broken  in  two  pieces  with  a  hacksaw.  All  the  way  home, 
1  kept  wondering  how  I  was  going  to  explain  this  to  my  parents.  When 
1  told  my  mother,  she  said  my  father  would  really  be  mad.  When  my 
father  got  home  I  didn't  tell  him  until  after  dinner.  He  was  pretty  mad, 
but  not  as  mad  as  I  thought  he  would  be.  In  a  month  it  would  be  my 
birthday  and  my  father  said,  "Maybe  you'll  get  a  new  bike.  Your  old 
one  was  too  small  for  you  anyway."  Sure  enough,  the  next  month  I  got 
a  new  ten-speed  bike  for  my  birthday. 

Richard  Usher-Jones 
Grade  4 A 
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THE  ROBBER 

1  know  a  guy  who  stole  jewels  every  night  in  the  neighbourhood. 
One  night  somebody's  burglar  alarm  went  off.  The  guy  ran  into  a  trap. 
Then  the  police  caught  him. 

MalcoUn  Nobhs 
Grade  2B 
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HE  WAS  HANGED  IN  THE  WRONG 


There  was  no  light  now.  Ron  was  not  quite  sure  what  he  had 
seen.  Quickly,  he  ran  downstairs  and  outside. 

The  next  morning  he  went  to  see  his  friend,  Frank,  and  asked  if 
Frank  would  go  to  the  old  mansion  with  him.  Frank  agreed  and  they 
set  out. 

When  they  got  there,  they  went  straight  in  and,  after  shutting 
the  door,  the  lights  went  out.  They  tried  to  open  the  door  again  but  it 
was  locked. 

"Maybe  there's  something  in  the  room  I  was  in  last  night,"  said 
Ron. 

They  ran  up  the  steps  two  by  two  and,  when  they  came  to 
the  door  of  the  room,  it  was  not  there.  They  ran  back  to  the  stairs 
but  they  were  not  there  either  —  there  was  only  a  wall.  Then  they  saw 
something  in  a  back  room  and  ran  to  it  but,  again,  nothing  was  there. 

Suddenly,  they  heard  something  overhead.  Looking  up,  they  saw 
a  book  hovering  in  the  air.  Without  warning,  it  fell  to  the  ground  and 
Frank  picked  it  up.  Unexpectedly,  the  lights  went  on  again  and  the 
boys  walked  back  to  where  the  stairs  had  been  and  found  they  were 
there  again. 

When  Ron  and  Frank  went  back  downstairs  to  the  door,  it  was 
unlocked.  They  went  outside,  walked  to  Ron's  house  and  then  started 
to  read  the  book.  It  was  the  diary  of  the  last  owner  of  the  house  who 
had  died  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago.  Nobody  had  bought  the 
house  after  his  death  because  it  was  said  to  be  haunted.  The  last  entry 
in  the  diary  said, 

"I  am  condemned  to  the  gallows  for  a  murder  I  did  not  commit. 
My  wife  is  dead.  I  have  been  framed." 

"It  seems  to  me  we  saw  his  ghost  in  that  house."  said  Frank. 

"Maybe." 

"Perhaps  it  hopes  to  find  a  clue  to  the  murder  -  a  hundred  year- 
old  clue." 

"Maybe,  but  personally,  I  think  the  man  had  no  heirs  and  simply 
didn't  want  some  rich  Americans  to  buy  his  house  so  he  came  back  and 
haunted  the  place." 

€        WL  ^ 

Nicholas  Adamson 
Grade  4 A 


Richard  Usher-Jones  (4A) 
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QUIET  PEOPLE 


Quiet  people  live  longer.  They  live  longer  because  they  do  not 
open  their  mouths  too  much.  But  noisy  people  open  their  mouths 
too  much.  Quiet  people  live  longer  because  they  save  energy  by  not 
opening  their  mouths. 


Jean-Paul  Kovalik 
Grade  1 
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MY  DOG  LENA 

You're  black  and  I  can't  see  you  in  the  night, 

only  in  the  morning  light. 

When  I  sit  up  in  bed 

I  find  you  sitting  by  my  head. 

Your  velvety  ears  and  brown  eyes 

are  softer  and  prettier  than  the  skies. 

You're  fast  and  jumpy  and  like  to  play 

like  a  bunny  running  on  a  sunny  day. 


Chris  Bnineau 

Grade  3  Anders  Bard  (4A) 


THE  DOG  THAT  WENT  TO  SCHOOL 

Our  Dachshund  was  pregnant,  and  the  puppies  were  due  any 
minute.  The  first  puppy  was  born,  then  the  second,  and  that  was 
all.  Then  the  mother  had  to  teach  them  to  bark,  so  she  barked  and  then 
the  dog  that  I  named  Herbie  said, 

"Hi." 

My  Mom  fainted  and  I  almost  did  but  I  picked  up  Herbie  and 
said,  "Hi"  back  at  him. 

So  then  I  got  the  idea  of  sending  him  to  nursery  school.  The  day 
we  sent  him,  he  was  a  bit  nervous  —  I  could  see  it  in  his  eyes.  Even 
though  he  could  only  say  one  word  he  still  went  to  nursery  school. 
When  he  came  home  he  said, 

"Hi,  James,  I  skipped  a  couple  of  grades.  I'm  in  Grade  Four." 

"Well,"  I  said,  "you  must  be  a  smart  dog." 

Herbie  said,  "Oh  yes.  I  go  to  night  school  now."  Then  he  walked 
out. 

1  was  watching  television  at  around  twelve  o'clock  and  then 
Herbie  walked  in  and  said, 

"Are  you  coming  to  watch  me  get  my  high  school  diploma?" 

"WHAT?"  I  yelled,  "You're  getting  your  high  school  diploma!" 

"Wake  up  James,"  my  Mom  said,  "time  to  go  to  school." 

It  was  all  a  big  dream. 

James  Dale 
Grade  4 A 
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ACHOO 

Once  there  was  a  little  bug  that  went  achoo.  A  little  seed  on  a 
tree  fell  down  and  hit  another  bug.  He  screamed.  It  scared  a  dog.  He 
kicked  a  barrel.  It  rolled  down  the  hill.  A  fire  engine  was  coming.  The 
barrel  hit  it  and  everyone  fell  out. 


Nigel  Lush 
Grade  2B 


Mark  Harris  (4B) 

THE  SQUIRREL 

The  Squirrel  jumps  from  limb  to  limb 

in  the  willow  tree, 

and  1  think  he  does  it  just  for  me. 

Mark  Harris 
Grade  4B 


THE  TOAD  ON  THE  ROAD 


Once  a  toad  went  on  a  road. 
It  looked  like  he  showed, 
but  he  really  glowed. 
What  a  heavy  load  on  the  road  - 
this  toad. 

Eugene  Dimitriou 
Grade  2 A 
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DANGER  IN  THE  MOUNTAIN 


There  is  danger  in  the  mountain  -  especially  the  mountain  lion. 
He  has  sharp  claws  and  teeth.  He  has  killed  a  jot  of  people  and  he  has 
not  been  caught  yet. 

Graeme  Welsford 
Grade  2 A 
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THE  CHASE 

There  was  once  a  mountain  lion  that  lived  on  a  mountain  in  a 
cave.  The  lion  was  very  dangerous. 

One  day  he  found  a  farm.  There  were  lots  of  animals  like  rabbits 
and  cows  and  the  lion  was  hungry.  So  he  walked  over  and  ate  a  rabbit 
and  then  the  farmer  came  out  and  chased  the  lion  to  the  mountain. 
The  lion  went  back  to  his  cave  and  the  farmer  went  back  to  the  farm. 


Glenn  Mah 
Grade  2B 
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WALLY  THE  WALRUS 


Wally  was  a  fine  old  chap.  He  said  good  morning  to  everyone  he 
met.  When  he  met  Jake,  the  seal,  he  said,  "Chap  have  you  seen  any 
snakes?" 

Jake    said,   "Are   you   crazy  Wally?  Snakes  in   the  Antarctic?" 
"Well,  I  saw  one  right  there  and  honest  to  God  it  was  wearing  a 
parka." 

Michael  Bnuieau 
Grade  2B 
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WHY  ANIMALS  CAN'T  TALK 

When  the  world  was  young,  animals  could  talk,  all  except  a  bird 
called  a  Parrot,  a  bird  called  a  Cockatoo  and  a  bird  called  a  Myna.  In 
those  days  all  animals  could  talk,  but  only  English.  All  the  animals 
would  laugh  at  the  poor  birds  that  could  not  talk. 

Every  day  the  non-talking  birds  would  fly  for  cover  and  hide 
from  the  other  animals,  but  usually  the  other  birds  would  spot  them 
and  tell  the  other  animals. 

One  day,  the  non-talking  birds  decided  to  fly  away  from  the 
jungle  and  go  to  another  land  where  the  animals  could  not  find  them. 
So,  the  next  day  early  in  the  morning,  they  left  to  whatever  was  be- 
yon  the  jungle.  After  travelling  over  a  lot  of  sea,  they  came  to  a  little 
island,  where  they  found  a  cave  in  which  to  stay.  Who  should  they  see 
in  the  cave  but  the  great  Nanabozho! 

"I  know  of  your  troubles"  Nanabozho  said,  "I  will  help  you." 

With  those  words,  there  was  a  puff  of  smoke  and  Nanabozho 
was  gone.  Then,  suddenly,  the  Parrot  started  to  talk  and  so  did  the 
Cockatoo,  also  the  Myna  bird.  They  went  home  right  away  and  started 
to  shout, 

"We  can  talk!  We  can  talk!" 

The  other  animals  did  not  answer.  They  only  made  funny  noises. 
Then  Nanabozho  appeared  and  said, 

"That  is  your  punishment  for  teasing  the  poor  birds." 

Nanabozho  then  vanished  and  since  that  day,  no  animals  can 
talk  except  for  the  birds. 


Prasun  Lata 
Grade  4 A 
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THE  GREAT  GRADUATE 

There  was  once  a  little  owl  who  worked  very  hard  for  fourteen 
years.  On  his  graduation  day,  something  terrible  happened.  The  head 
owl  was  kidnapped  so  the  poor  little  owl  could  not  graduate.  Do  you 
think  that  the  head  owl  would  be  found  in  time?  The  school  thought 
that  it  was  Fowl-Owl  who  had  kidnapped  the  head  owl.  So,  that  night, 
the  little  owl  went  to  look  for  him.  He  looked  high  and  low  but  the 
head  owl  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  village.  One  day  passed.  That  night 
the  little  owl  again  looked  for  the  head  owl  in  the  Owlzon  Jungle.  Sure 
enough,  there,  in  a  little  shack,  was  the  head  owl  all  tied  up. 

As  soon  as  the  little  owl  saw  this,  he  ran  back  to  the  village  and 
told  what  he  had  seen.  The  villagers  made  a  plan.  Right  away,  the  owl 
women  started  knitting  a  net  and  all  the  men  owls,  except  for  two, 
made  some  bait.  One  was  the  little  owl  who  was  making  another  owl 
look  like  the  head.  This  was  done  so  that  when  Fowl-Owl  came  to  take 
over  the  village,  he  would  see  the  owl  dressed  up  like  the  head  and, 
while  he  was  trying  to  get  what  he  thought  was  the  head,  some  other 
owls  would  rescue  the  head.  When  Fowl-Owl  came  to  the  shack  and 
took  the  door  handle,  the  net  would  fall  and  the  owls  would  have  him. 
That  is  just  what  happened. 

The  little  owl  was  graduated  by  the  iiead  owl  and  was  allowed  to 
go  to  law  school  with  all  the  other  birds.  After  two  years  of  law  school, 
he  was  the  best  lawyer  in  the  school. 

Andrew  Hill 
Grade  3 
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A  FUNNY  EXPERIENCE 

Once  upon  a  time,  a  bird  escaped  from  the  zoo.  It  came  to  my 
house.  This  was  a  special  bird  because  it  could  talk. 

That  day  I  was  so  happy  that  I  said,  "Hi  there  bird!" 

"It's  a  nice  day  today." 

I  didn't  know  who  said  that.  Then  the  bird  flew  down  and  told 
me  the  whole  story.  So  I  called  the  zoo  keeper  to  send  some  men  to 
bring  the  bird  back  to  the  zoo. 


Gary  Porter 
Grade  3 


SIMON  AND  CINAMON 


Once  there  was  a  Httle  boy  called  Simon,  along  with  his  pet 
parrot,  Cinamon.  Both  of  them  lived  in  a  little  cottage  by  the  sea. 
Simon  often  went  down  to  the  sea  to  jump  in  the  waves  while  Cinamon 
used  to  whistle  and  repeat  the  cuckoo  clock.  After  a  long  day  they 
would  have  supper  and,  at  8.30,  they  would  go  to  sleep. 

Cinamon  could  not  sleep.  He  kept  on  thinking  about  the  bugs 
he  would  catch  the  next  day.  Finally,  he  got  to  sleep  at  12.30  a.m. 
The  next  morning,  Simon  put  on  his  bathing  suit  and  had  fun  all  day 
at  the  beach  while  Cinamon  slept. 


Ted  Schopflocher 
Grade  2B 
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A  NONSENSE  STORY 


Once  upon  a  stone,  a  bean  met  a  hare  and  the  hare  said,  "Let's 
have  some  and  and  caterpillarfrog." 
"What's  that?" 
"1  don't  really  know." 
"Why  not  some  stone  sandwiches?" 
"I'M  ON  A  DIET  for  the  last  TIME!!" 
"iforgot,"  said  the  hare. 
"Let's  just  stick  to  mud." 
"I  am,  get  me  out." 

"This  is  worse  than  Elmer's  school  glue." 
"It  is?" 
"Yup." 
"Well.  ..so  Hello!" 


Reza  Dibadj  (3) 


Rolf  Strom-Olsen 
Grade  3 


SURFING  AT  SEA 

Once  I  was  surfing  at  sea 

when  a  shark  came  along 

and  bit  me! 

So  I  surfed  away, 

to  a  calmer  bay, 

and  found  out 

I'd  broken  a  knee. 


David  Kaufman 
Grade  4A 
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MY  SPLENDID  WISH 


My  wish  is  to  be  a  fish, 
that  swims  in  the  lake. 
My  wish  is  to  be  a  dish, 
that  crashes  on  the  floor. 
My  wish  is  to  be  a  fish, 
dish,  dog,  bog  or  frog. 
But  my  splendid  wish  is, 
to  be  me! 

David  Tang-Wai 
Grade  4B 


WATER 

Water  is  cold. 
Water  can't  fold. 
Water  swishes 
with  lots  of  fishes. 
The  floor  is  mud 
and  up  on  top, 
the  blue  sky 
with  birds  that  fly, 
will  never  die. 

Trevor  Ham 
Grade  3 
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THE  BOAT 

Once  I  saw  a  boat 

drifting  quietly  afloat. 

It  didn't  even  have  a  sail. 

If  it  was  in  a  race. 

it  would  surely  fail. 

I  think  there  were  seven  people  inside.  David  Munro  (4A) 

If  they  wanted  to  move, 

they'd  have  to  wait  for  high  tide. 

When  high  tide  came,  the  boat  came  to  shore. 

As  they  landed,  they  broke  an  oar. 

When  the  boat  hit  sand 

all  the  people  yelled  "land". 

David  Kaufman 
Grade  4 A 


THE  RESCUE 

There  was  once  a  boy  called  Bobby  who  had  always  wanted  to 
rescue  somebody. 

He  asked  his  mother,  "Mommy,  can  I  be  a  rescuer?" 

"No,  my  child.  You  have  to  be  older."  his  mother  told  him. 

Then  he  asked  his  father  and  still  got  the  same  answer.  Then  his 
grandfather  said, 

"If  you  are  walking  in  the  woods  and  find  somebody  that  is  hurt, 
run  back  to  the  house  and  ring  that  bell  and  call  everybody  to  get 
him.  Okay?" 

"Okay  Gramp."  said  Bobby. 

Then  he  asked  his  mother  if  he  could  go  into  the  woods  because 
he  heard  that  there  had  been  an  aeroplane  crash  near  by.  His  mother 
said  "yes",  so  off  he  went. 

He  walked  for  quite  a  long  time  and  then  he  saw  a  white  and  red 
colour.  Wondering  what  in  the  world  it  could  be,  he  ran  up  to  it.  It  was 
an  aeroplane  with  a  man  inside.  The  man  said, 

"Please  get  help  -  help  me  please.  I'm  dying  of  thirst." 

So  Bobby  ran  home  as  fast  as  he  could,  tripping  two  times.  When 
he  arrived  at  home,  he  rang  the  bell  as  hard  as  he  could.  Everybody 
came  into  the  house  and  he  told  them  what  he  had  found.  They  all 
followed  him  and  found  the  man.  He  gave  Bobby  ten  dollars  reward. 
That  was  Bobby's  first  rescue. 

Peter  Re  id 
Grade  4B 
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A  FUNNY  EXPERIENCE 

It  was  the  night  before  Easter.  I  was  awake.  "Thump,  thump," 
I  heard  something  downstairs.  "Harry,  you  in  yet?"  the  something 
said. 

I  said  to  myself,  "Who  is  Harry?"  So  I  went  downstairs,  and  I 
looked  at  the  door  of  our  downstairs  cupboard.  Nothing  there.  I  looked 
everywhere.  Wherever  I  looked  I  heard  "Harry,  you  there?"  Then  I 
did  not  hear  it  any  more.  I  went  upstairs,  into  my  room  and  back  into 
bed.  Five  minutes  later,  I  heard  "What  took  you  so  long?"  then,  "The 
door  in  the  chimney  was  closed  -  you  have  the  Easter  eggs?" 

"Ya,  come  on,  let's  hide  the  eggs.  Do  you  want  to  hide  them 
in  the  living  room  or  the  dining  room?" 

"In  the  living  room."  said  Harry. 

I  was  so  scared  I  did  not  follow  them.  That  was  all  I  heard. 
Now,  I  think  it  was  a  funny  experience. 

David  Munro 
Grade  4 A 


A  FUNNY  EXPERIENCE 

It  was  October  thirtieth,  one  week  before  my  birthday  and  I  had 
a  three  legged  hamster.  I  bought  him  in  June,  without  knowing  he  had 
three  legs.  I  telephoned  the  pet  shop  and  they  said  that  I  could  change 
him  for  another  one  but  I  decided  to  keep  him  because  the  pet  shop 
would  not  take  good  care  of  a  three  legged  hamster.  Now,  in  October, 
my  hamster  (Herby  II)  got  out  of  his  cage  while  I  was  asleep.  He  was 
my  strongest  hamster.  He  had  managed  to  get  out  of  his  cage  three 
times  before  this.  When  I  woke  up,  I  went  to  see  him  but  he  was  gone.  I 
looked  for  him  with  Peter  but  we  could  not  find  him  anywhere  so  we 
thought  he  had  been  killed  by  our  cat.  I  was  not  very  happy  for  the 
next  few  days.  I  almost  did  not  go  out  on  Halloween,  but  finally  I  did. 

A  couple  of  days  later,  it  was  November  fourth,  the  day  before 
my  birthday.  I  was  asleep.  My  parents  were  downstairs  in  the  kitchen 
and  my  mother  heard  scratching  under  the  first  step  of  the  stairs  which 
lead  upstairs.  My  father  fetched  a  crowbar  and  opened  the  stair.  There 
was  Herby  II  sitting  down.  My  mother  picked  him  up  and  put  him  in 
his  cage.  "Then  he  got  up  on  his  two  feet  and  yelled  at  me"  my  mother 
told  me.  It  was  one  of  the  best  birthdays  I  ever  had.  I  had  three  ham- 
sters before  him  and  two  after  him.  Now  I  have  a  hamster  called  Herby 
IV. 

James  Dale 
Grade  4 A 
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A  FUNNY  EXPERIENCE 

It  was  a  Tuesday  morning,  March  5,  1904.  I  woke  up,  washed 
my  face  and  looked  in  the  mirror  for  pimples.  Instead  of  pimples,  1  saw 
a  huge  boil  on  my  cheek.  There  was  another  one. 

I  said  to  myself,  "Oh  well,  I  might  as  well  go  to  school." 

When  I  got  to  school  I  forgot  about  my  boils  but  everybody 
looked  at  me. 

I  said  to  myself,  "why  is  everybody  looking?  Is  it  because  of  my 
good  looks?  No,  it  can't  be  that  because  if  it  was,  the  girls  would 
be  after  me.  Oh  well,  I'd  better  go  in." 

Just  then  I  went  past  a  mirror.  I  walked  back,  looked  into  the 
mirror  and  saw  that  I  had  boils.  I  went  into  the  locker  room  to  get 
changed  and  then  up  to  class  saying  hello  to  the  teacher  as  I  entered. 

The  teacher  said,  "What  are  those  things?" 

I  said,  "Oh,  these  things  are  boils,  I've  got  them  all  over  me!" 

The  teacher  laughed  at  me.  I  almost  cried  but  I  held  on.  After 
a  while  I  started  to  laugh  with  the  teacher,  and  when  he  stopped 
laughing  I  could  not  stop. 

The  classes  started.  First  we  had  French.  I  laughed  through 
French.  I  laughed  and  laughed  through  the  whole  period.  A  little  while 
later,  I  laughed  my  way  out  of  the  door.  I  laughed  all  the  way  home 
and  into  bed  for  the  next  funny  experience  of  my  life. 

Sean  McConneil 
Grade  4B 
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FUNNY  THINGS 

Once  my  friend  told  me  a  joke. 

It  was  about  a  person  who  had  too  much  Coke! 

I  giggled  and  giggled, 

my  toes  even  wiggled. 

Then  he  told  me  another  one. 

Oh  boy,  that  day  was  lots  of  fun! 

David  Kaufman 
Grade  4  A 


There  once  was  a  lady  named  Doyle, 

who  got  her  thumb  stuck  in  the  soil. 

When  she  got  it  out, 

it  started  to  spout. 

So  she  wrapped  it  up  in  tin  foil. 

Rolf  Strom-Olsen 
Grade  3 


There  was  an  old  man  from  Peru, 

whose  feet  got  stuck  in  some  goo. 

He  said,  "Oh  my  God 

I'm  stuck  in  the  mud, 

and  I've  got  to  go  to  the  loo." 

Nicholas  Adamson 
Grade  4 A 
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There  once  was  a  man  named  Kevin, 

who  wanted  to  go  to  heaven. 

So  C.od  did  shout. 

"bring  that  clout, 

and  put  him  on  cloud  number  seven. 

Prasun  Lala 
Grade  4 A 
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There  once  was  a  girl  of  ten, 

who  swallowed  six  packs  of  men. 

She  got  overloaded 

and  then  she  exploded. 

So  now  she's  as  thin  as  a  pen. 

Rolf  Strom-Olsen 
Grade  3 
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BAD  SIR  DAVID  BUNFY  BOUGHT 

Bad  Sir  David  Bunfy  Bought. 
Really  some  day 
he  should  be  caught. 

He  hates  all  the  girls  and  boys 
and  takes  away  their  lovely  toys. 

He  always  cheats 
in  marbles  and  in  champ 
and  wrecks  the  whole 
summer  at  our  camp. 

But  although  he  is  very  bad, 

after  he  does  something  he  is  very  sad! 

David  Kaufman 
Grade  4 A 
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ROCK  BIRDS 

It's  a  Saturday  morning. 
People  are  still  getting  dressed, 
but  the  Rock  Birds  and  I 
are  heading  out  West. 

We're  the  Rock  Birds,  go,  go,  go. 
We're  the  Rock  Birds,  ya,  ya,  ya. 
We  will  play  any  time,  any  place 
/hat  you  ask  us  to. 

Guys  are  hanging  around  the  streets. 
Looking  at  the  chicks. 
But  we  guys  in  our  van  have  already 
our  drum  sticks. 

H^e're  the  Rock  Birds,  go,  go,  go. 
We're  the  Rock  Birds,  ya,  ya  ya. 
We  will  play  any  time,  any  place, 
that  you  ask  us  to. 

It's  already  lunch  time 

the  Rock  Birds  are  still  driving  on 

We're  not  going  to  to  stop 

till  we've  finished  our  songs. 

We're  the  Rock  Birds,  go,  go,  go. 
We're  the  Rock  Birds,  ya,  ya,  ya. 
We  will  play  any  time,  any  place, 
that  you  ask  us  to. 


Michael  Kronish 
Grade  4B 
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SCHOOL 

School's  not  good,  but  it's  not  really  bad. 

Although  I'd  rather  be  home  reading  a  book  called  Raving  Mad. 

One  of  my  friends  knows  magic;  another  one  knows  how  to  swim. 

One  wears  sneakers,  another  wears  a  hat  without  a  brim. 

I  like  doing  English  and  Math  and  History  too, 

but  when  it  comes  to  grammar  I'm  as  brainy  as  a  shoe. 

Commas  are  neat;  periods  are  cool, 

but  when  it  come  to  exclamation  marks,  I  turn  into  a  fool. 

Well  some  of  my  classmates  eat  candy  and  some  prefer  gumdrops. 

I  take  neither  of  these,  but  this  is  where  this  poem  stops. 

Prasun  Lata 
Grade  4 A 


SCHOOL 

There  once  was  a  boy 
who  had  a  small  toy. 
He  brought  it  to  school 
and  thought  he  was  cool. 
The  teacher  found  out 
and  said  with  a  shout: 
"You're  thrown  out  of  school, 
for  thinking  you're  cool." 

David  Kaufman 
Grade  4 A 


Oh  what  will  I  do? 

I  get  up  in  the  morning. 

The  blind  goes  up  and  the  window  goes  down. 

Chv  what  will  I  do? 

I  make  my  breakfast. 

My  toast  pops  up  and  lands  on  the  floor. 

Oi\  what  will  I  do? 

Oh  dear,  it's  ten  past  two 

and  I  get  back  in  bed. 

Oh  what  will  I  do? 

Nigel  Lush 
Grade  2B 
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NIGHT  LIGHTS 

In  my  room  the  night  light  glows. 

Outside  the  river  tlows. 

At  night  I  think  about  scary  things, 

hoping  to  be  in  the  presence  of  the  king. 

In  the  morning  the  scary  things  have  gone. 

I  go  outside. 

1  see  only  my  dog  with  a  bone. 

After  school  I  go  home. 

Night  will  come  again. 

James  von  Moltke 
Grade  4B 


CHILDREN  AT  PLAY 

Outside,  in  the  park  so  far, 

children  dance  around. 

They  sit  in  sand  and  make  castles. 

When  they're  hot,  they  eat  ice  creams. 

All  day  long. 

Parents  watch  children  at  play  till  the 

summer's  gone. 

David  Tang-Wai 
Grade  4B 


ME 

I'm  two  times  four 

and  one  years  old. 

To  me  I  think  I'm  noble  and  bold. 

I'm  strong  as  myself 

and  as  little  as  an  elf. 

Well,  I'm  not  really  noble 

and  not  at  all  bold, 

but  I'm  two  time  four 

and  one  years  old! 


David  Kaufman 
Grade  4 A 
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I'M  A  MAN,  NOT  A  KID 

I'm  a  man, 

not  a  kid. 

I  do  better  things 

than  a  kid. 

I  love  my  Mom, 

I  love  my  Dad, 

and  that's  the  way 

I'm  glad. 

Darren  Waxman 
Grade  3 


DAISIES 

Yesterday  I  went  to  the  park. 
I  saw  a  few  birds  and  even  a  lark! 
I  looked  at  the  daisies  on  the  walk, 
there  was  a  nice  one  on  a  rock. 
They  were  the  most  beautiful 
flowers  I'd  ever  seen 
and  were  standing  up  still 
Neatly  and  clean. 


David  Kaufman 
Grade  4 A 
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A  FRUIT  STAND 


A  fruit  stand! 

Why  isn't  that  grand? 

Shall  I  buy  some  apples? 

Do  apples  snapple? 

No,  they  do  not. 

0»,  1  forgot! 

How  about  pears? 

Do  pears  look  like  squares? 

A^o,  they  do  not. 

CWi!  I  forgot! 

How  about  peaches? 

Do  peaches  smell  like  beaches? 

No,  they  do  not. 

I've  lost  my  appetite, 

Good-night! 

Andrew  Hill 
Grade  3 


PRIME  TIME 


This  is  the  prime  time  to  look  at  a  crown 

down  in  the  town  by  the  well, 

where  only  men  dwell. 

They  aren't  very  moody, 

but  eat  terrible  foody. 

So  maybe  it's  better 

to  stick  with  good  weather 

and  think  of  something  else. 

Andrew  Hill 
Grade  3 
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AUTUMN 


In  Autumn  the  wind  blows  back  and  forth 
and  in  the  trees  there  is  a  rustle. 
There's  a  sound  of  happiness  through  the  land 
While  the  wind  makes  you  feel  just  grand. 

Mark  Harris 
Grade  4B 


WIND 

Wind  is  strong. 

Wind  is  light. 

And  wind  blows  at  night. 

And  all  day  when  we  play 

it  blows  around  and  around. 

Mark  Harris 
Grade  4B 


THE  MOON 

The  moon  in  the  night  light, 

glows  luminous  in  the  sky. 

So  it  was  then. 

So  it  is  now, 

that  it  is  there 

So  high. 

And  then  I  wonder 

Why  it's  here  in  the  heaven. 

And  I  wish  1  could  be  there 

When  I  am  eleven. 


Mark  Harris 
Grade  4B 
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WINTER'S  NIGHT 

On  a  cold  winter's  night. 

people  are  in  beds  all  tucked  in. 

The  land's  besieged  with  snow, 

all  frozen  with  ice. 

And  the  next  day. 

Over  the  mountains. 

The  sun  peeks  through. 

It's  the  end  of  a  winter's  night. 

David  Tang-Wai 
Grade  4B 


WINTER  IS  HERE 

When  the  ground  is  white 
and  snow  is  the  sight, 
and  it's  mostly  night 
mnter  is  here. 

When  we  have  snowball  fights 
and  you  see  the  northern  lights, 
you  can't  fly  kites, 
ivinter  is  here. 

Caught  in  a  storm, 
You're  nowhere  near  warm. 
Snowmen  in  form. 
K^mter  is  here. 

Mark  Csabrajetz 
Grade  4 A 


WINTER 


I  like  the  winter. 
I  never  get  a  splinter. 
At  Christmas  I  play  all  day. 
When  I  go  home  I  roam. 
I  can't  wait  until  next  year. 

Justin  Sinclair-Smith 
Grade  3 
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WHAT  I  DON'T  LIKE  ABOUT  WINTER 

Winter  can  be  fun. 

Winter  can  be  weird. 

If  you  re  in  a  snowball  fight, 

you  can  get  smeared. 

If  you're  in  a  sledding  race 

you  can  hit  and  smack  your  face! 

When  you  go  ice  fishing 

you  may  not  get  a  bite. 

But  if  someone  else  does, 

you'll  surely  start  a  fight. 

Peter  Morden 
Grade  4 A 


SNOWBALL  FIGHTS 

Snowball  fights  are  fun, 
especially  when  begun. 
When  you  get  hurt, 
just  give  a  blurt 
and  say  you  are  hit. 
Go  down  in  a  pit. 
It's  the  end  of  the  game. 
Let's  start  again, 
and  hit. 
Or  I'll  quit. 

Jakob  Sandblom 
Grade  4 A 


Peter  Morden  (4 A) 
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SNOW 

Snow  is  white. 

Snow  is  light. 

When  snow  falls  down 

and  lands  on  the  ground 

it  doesn't  make  one  sound. 

Mark  Harris 
Grade  4B 


WINTER  FUN 


Winter  is  fun. 

With  snowball  fights, 

and  terrible  frights 

of  getting  hit  by  cars, 

you  rarely  get  scars. 

Instead  you  break  some  bones, 

and  scream  in  terrible  tones. 

You  go  to  a  doctor. 

A  frightful  bore. 

You  know  he's  a  fake, 

for  he  said  it  would  take 

a  year  to  heal 

if  you  gave  a  squeal. 

Jakob  Sandblom 
Grade  4 A 


THE  SNOWMAN 

I'm  a  snowman. 
I  don't  walk. 
I  don't  talk. 
But  I  can  play 
with  children. 

I'm  sad  because 
I  can't  walk. 
But  it's  still  fun 
to  watch  them  run. 
I'm  happy 
I'm  a  snowman. 

Stefane  Liberio 
Grade  4B 


OH,  HOW  I  LOVE  TO  SKI 

Oh,  how  I  love  to  ski, 

it  makes  me  feel  soooo  free. 

Over  the  moguls  I  go 

and  then  up  again  on  the  tow. 

On  top  of  the  hill  it  is  cold, 

but  now  I  must  be  bold. 

The  trees  are  frozen  soldiers, 

standing  there  among  the  boulders. 

Down  the  hill  I  go 

as  fast  as  a  torpedo. 

This  is  great  fun  for  me. 

Oh,  how  I  love  to  ski. 

Billy  Lloyd 
Grade  3 


ADVICE  FOR  HOCKEY  PLAYERS 


You  have  to  think 
on  a  hockey  rink. 
Try  not  to  blink, 
for  the  ice  might  crack 
and  you  will  sink. 


Eugene  Dimitriou 
Grade  2  A 
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CHRISTMAS  EVE 

Christinas  Eve  the  hghts  are  low. 

The  candles  on  my  Christmas  tree  glow. 

My  family  says  their  prayers. 

My  big  brother  goes  upstairs. 

We  sing  and  have  fun 

while  Santa  gives  a  little  boy  a  toy  gun. 

Christmas  Eve  is  over. 

My  parents  tuck  me  in  under  the  covers. 

I  wait  for  Christmas  Day  and  wish 

the  night  was  not  over. 

James  von  Moltke 
Grade  4B 


SUMMER 

In  summer  we  have  fun 

and  play  and  run. 

Down  at  the  beach  we  swim 

and  in  the  sand,  things  look  nice. 

Some  play  with  cute  mice. 

Mark  Harris 
Grade  4B 
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Peter  Howard  (7 A) 


Peter  Howard  (7 A) 
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CHRISTMAS 

Church  bells  are  tolling. 
Hanukkah  is  near  for  the  Jewish. 
/Reindeer  soar  in  the  sky  with  Santa  Claus. 
In  the  houses,  presents  are  unwrapped. 
Soon,  the  new  year  will  begin. 

The  families'  Christmas  trees  are  glowing  with  ornaments 
Men,  women,  children  and  entire  families  are  celebrating. 
All  people  feast  on  the  unique  event. 
Summer  will  come  and  Christmas  will  be  out  of  everyone's 

minds. 

Etienne  Cote 
Grade  5 A 

CHRISTMAS 

Giristmas  is  near, 
//appiness  is  all  around. 
/?ides  on  sleighs  make  children  cheer, 
/ntense  white  lies  on  the  ground. 
Silver  tinsel  hangs  on  trees. 
Tiny  dwarfs  make  little  presents. 
Many  trees  are  beginning  to  freeze. 
AM  the  ovens  are  cooking  pheasants. 
Santa  is  here  to  give  presents  to  all. 

Christopher  Pratley 
Grade  5 A 


CHRISTMAS 

Giristmas  is  here. 

//appy  people  going  in  an  out  of  their  houses. 

/Rudolf  leading  Santa's  sleigh  across  the  stars. 

Tand  other  children  hoping  Santa  will  come. 

Snowmen  being  built  in  every  park. 

Tops  of  cars  covered  with  snow. 

Mailmen  delivering  letters  to  every  which  where. 

Ai  last,  Saint  Nick  has  arrived. 

Silently,  one  by  one.  he  delivers  his  presents. 

Charles  Cloutier 
Grade  5 A 
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BLIZZARD 


Cold,  windy, 

freezing,  falling,  blowing. 

Playing,  enjoying,  watching,  sinking 

December. 


William  Riordon 
Grade  5 A 


SUMMER  MORNING 

I  awake  to  hear  the  birds  sing  sweet. 
Go  out  and  breathe  the  air 
so  fresh,  crisp  and  clear. 

The  lake  reflects  the  sunshine's  glare. 
The  leaves  on  the  trees  dance 
in  the  wind  without  a  care. 


^ 
^ 


c: 
5 

;5 


I  stand  alone  as  if  in  a  trance, 
admiring  the  beauties 
of  a  summer  morning. 


James  Soutar 
Grade  7B 
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A  SUMMER  MORNING 

In  the  morn,  I  wake,  I  rise. 
I  quickly  get  out  of  bed. 
I  go  to  rinse  my  teeth,  my  eyes 
and  see  that  my  eyes  are  red. 

I  look  through  the  window 
to  see  the  leaves 
dancing,  as  a  widow 
comes  from  the  eaves 

The  insects  are  there. 
I  see  them  all. 
Small  as  hairs, 
they  die  in  the  fall. 

I  hear  the  sound  of  a  church-time  bell 
dingling  and  dangling  on  the  roof. 
The  sound,  right  here,  I  know  so  well 
of  this,  there  is  much  proof. 

These  things  1  see  and  hear, 
on  a  summer's  morn. 
With  two  eyes  and  ears, 
are  for  us  to  never  mourn. 


Chris  Keene  (6A) 


Ian  Ogilvie 
Grade  7B 


SHELLS 

They  are  coloured  with  purple,  red,  pink  and  white. 
Different  shapes,  unique,  rare,  common. 
Travelling  many  kilometers  in  the  sea. 
And  rolling  up  on  the  beach  for  me. 


Robbi  Drummond 
Grade  6A 
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LOOK  - 

A  POEM  ABOUT  THE  JUMBILIES 

They  left  their  land 

in  a  tiny  boat. 

They'd  made  it  themselves 

but  it  didn't  float. 

So  they  brought  it  back  in 

and  they  made  it  again. 

They  made  a  small  sieve, 

and  they  named  it  Big  Ben. 

Far  and  few,  far  and  few, 

are  the  lands  where  the  Jumbilies  live. 

Their  hands  are  green  and  their  heads  are  blue, 

and  they  went  to  sea  in  a  sieve. 

They  used  a  coconut  shell 

for  the  floor  of  their  boat. 

And  on  their  land, 

they  left  a  note. 

It  said,  "We  made  a  small  boat 

with  a  cigarette  butt. 

We  used  it  as  a  mast 

and  we'll  find  King  Tut." 

They  used  a  piece  of  cloth 

for  the  sail  of  their  mast. 

And  then  they  drifted 

to  sea  at  last. 

Far  and  few,  far  and  few 

are  the  lands  where  the  Jumbilies  live. 

Their  hands  are  green  and  their  heads  are  blue, 

and  they  went  to  sea  in  a  sieve. 


Irvin  Gross 
Grade  5B 
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Snakes 

Slippery,  slimy, 

moving,  hissing,  biting, 

scared,  immobile,  unhappy,  hated. 

Grass 

Victor  Whitehead 
Grade  5 A 


Dinosaur 

Massive,  scaly 

devouring,  roaring,  marching 

evil,  cruel,  mighty,  abandoned 

Prehistoric  times 

Etienne  Cote 
Grade  5 A 


THE  HERMIT  CRAB 


I  wish  I  was  a  hermit  crab, 
who  sleeps  all  day  and  plays  all  night. 
Perhaps  it  wouldn't  be  so  bad, 
to  walk  by  feel  and  not  by  sight. 
My  little  shell  would  make  me  mad, 
if  I  was  big  and  it  was  tight. 
Another  house  would  make  me  glad, 
if  I  could  move  without  a  fright. 

Jamie  Blundell 
Grade  5 A 


Kirk  Russell  (6 A) 


Animals  ^-^ 

beast    rodent, 
slay,    charge,    chase, 
powerful,    cumbersome,    daring, 
forest 


sly. 


David  Moffat 
Grade  5 A 
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I've  been  thinking.  There  are  a  lot  of  things  that  irritate  me  in  my 
life.  I  wish  these  things  weren't  here.  A  few  of  them  are  watching  tele- 
vision and  having  it  go  static,  or  doing  my  homework  and  having  my 
sister  interrupt  me,  or  having  to  come  to  class  early  for  a  teacher. 
These  are  only  a  few  of  the  things  that  irritate  me.  I  hate  it  when  I 
wake  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  find  that  I've  pulled  all  my 
sheets  off  my  bed.  I  hate  knowing  that  my  sister  has  been  using  my  pen 
or  radio.  I  loathe  it  when  my  sister  acts  like  a  sharp  wit,  or  when  my 
father  uses  the  bathroom.  There  are  a  lot  of  things  that  bother  me,  but 
I  do  a  lot  of  things  that  bother  other  people  too. 

Gregor  J.  McCurdy 
Grade  5B 


HOME 

Urban    Suburban 

Washing    Watching    Peering 

Castle    Fortress    Possession    Haven 

Household 

David  Moffat 
Grade  5 A 


HOME 

Home  sweet  home ' 
6hher  people  have  them 
My  best  place  to  be 
£'verlasting  love. 

Nicolas  Campeau 
Grade  6B 


HOME 

In  I  came  bruised  all  over 

and  said  hello  to  my  dog  Rover. 

Did  my  homework  hash. 

Had  dinner  and  ate  goulash. 

Then  took  a  bath  in  relax, 

and  dreamed  about  a  candy  with  no  tax. 

Frederic  Gervais 
Grade  5 A 
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LIVING  AT  HOME 

Living  at  home  is  quite  interesting 
if  you  know  what  to  do. 

Your  parents  are  disturbing  you, 
shouting  at  you,  making  you  mad. 

Your  brother  wanting  something  from  you, 
making  you  nervous. 

You  have  a  job  to  do. 
If  you  don't  do  it,  you  get  disturbed 

by  the  whole  family. 
Living  at  home  is  interesting, 

if  you  do  what  you  have  to  do. 

Philippe  Ventura 
Grade  IB 


HOME 


When  I  go  home  I  change  my  clothes, 

and  squirt  people  with  a  hose. 

Then  I  go  inside 

and  my  brother  runs  to  hide. 

Supper  is  soup  and  bread 

After  supper  I  go  to  bed. 


Andrew  Smith 
Grade  3 A 
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HOME 


At  last  I'm  home  from  school, 
hopeful  that  the  house  isn't  cool. 

I  go  upstairs  to  do  my  chores, 
of  which  there  are  scores. 

Then  I  feed  my  pets, 

who  when  they  hear  "dinner"  run  like  jets. 


After  that  I  do  a  hunk, 

of  homework  which  I  think  is  junk 

After,  it's  supper  time 

which  is  so  quiet  it's  like  a  mine. 


Then  it's  to  bed  for  the  rest  of  the  night, 
hopeful  I  won't  dream  of  a  fight. 

Victor  Whitehead. 
Grade  5 A 


HOME 

When  I  get  home  I  have  something  to  eat. 

Then  I  lie  down  on  my  bed,  and  I'm  beat. 

I  do  my  homework  and  I  feel  gay. 

When  I'm  finished  I  don't  feel  that  way. 

I  go  downstairs  to  see  what's  itchen. 

There's  my  mother  making  supper  in  the  kitchen. 

I  go  outside  to  play  with  my  dog. 

She  has  a  bone,  boy  she's  a  hog. 

I  go  back  inside  to  go  to  bed, 

and  clear  those  thoughts  out  of  my  head. 

Jason  Hreno 
Grade  5 A 


A  DAY  AT  HOME 

When  I  got  home  from  school 

On  my  bed  was  my  cat 

Asleep  in  a  ball 

1  went  downstairs  to  get  some  food 

When  1  got  back  the  cat  was  not  there 

He  was  asleep  on  a  chair 

Greg  Kostiw 
Grade  5 A 


HOME 


After  school  I  get  my  bag, 

only  wish  I  could  play  tag. 

I  walk  home  a  shorter  way 

because  it's  been  such  a  long  hard  day. 

When  I'm  home  I  do  my  chores, 

which  sometimes  give  me  lots  of  bores. 

Then  we  eat  our  dinner, 

my  Mum  is  trying  to  get  thinner. 

After  that  I  watch  T.V. 

my  Father  doesn't  really  agree. 

Then  I  climb  into  my  bed, 

where  I  rest  the  weary  head. 


AT  HOME 


Charles  Newman 
Grade  5 A 


My  home  is  warm  and  friendly 
and  full  of  caring  people. 
We  squabble  at  the  table 
and  drive  our  parents  crazy. 

Some  games  we  play  are  rowdy, 

and  some  are  not  so  bad. 

There's  Scrabble,  Chess  and  Backgammon 

that  test  our  mental  skills. 

My  garden  is  a  mini  park 
with  lots  of  leaves  to  rake. 
There's  snow  to  plough,  ice  to  pick. 
And,  Oh,  those  dirty  dogs! 


Julian  Thomka-Gazdik 
Grade  6B 
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HOME 


At  home  I  feel  quite  gay, 

but  sometimes  I  feel  like  a  blue-jay. 

My  father  is  a  hard-working  doctor, 
but  he's  always  home  to  be  a  father 

My  mother  thinks  I  act  like  a  bee, 
but  she  still  loves  me. 

My  sister  always  screams, 
but  she's  still  a  dream. 


Nicholas  Jorizzo 
Grade  5 A 


POOL  HOUSE 

My  house  was  a  mess  it 
may  have  seemed  like  less. 
But  when  you  got  down  to  it 
my  room  might  as  well  have 
drowned  in  jt. 

Because  my  room  was  the 

worst  of  all. 

There  were  books  on  the  floor, 

wrappers  in  the  corridor, 

clothes  on  the  bureau 

and  marks  on  the  murals. 

It's  all  gone  now 

because  I  cleaned  it  up  with  a 

mop,  but  I  still  remember  a 

time  when  my  room  was  a 

flop. 


Jacey  Kaps 
Grade  6B 
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HOME 

When  I  get  home  I  watch  T.V. 
Even  thougli  it's  boring  me. 


1  go  ride  my  bike  for  no  reason 

And  it's  not  even  the  bike  riding  season 

I  walk  the  dog  through  mud  and  grime 
After  that  its  supper  time. 

Then  up  to  my  room 
Homework  and  doom. 


I  can  hardly  wait  to  hit  the  sack 
And  fall  flat  on  mv  back. 


David  Moffat 
Grade  5 A 


LIFE  AT  HOME 


There's  always  something  to  do  and  more. 
Life  at  home  is  certainly  no  bore. 
There  is  always  my  brother  sleeping  in  bed. 
My  father  and  mother  thinking  ahead. 

During  the  week  I  do  my  homework, 
while  the  rest  do  their  own  work. 
I  do  my  French,  English  and  Math 
which  to  me  is  a  very  difficult  path. 

At  home  on  the  weekends  together, 
what  we  do  depends  on  the  weather. 
Love  is  a  part  of  our  family  life. 
Our  day  to  day  living  does  not  include  strife. 

I  often  wonder  what  the  future  will  hold. 
Hopefully  something  worthwhile  to  hold. 
I  hope  my  future  home  to  come 
will  be  as  happy  as  this  one. 

Guy  Maclaren 
Grade  7C 
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AT  HOME 

At  home  I  sit  and  do  my  homework, 

which  I  always  dread. 

Then  I  have  my  supper  in  the  kitchen. 

It  is  always  good  food. 

I  watch  T.V.  for  a  bit. 

Its  always  the  same  old  stuff. 

Then  its  time  for  bed 

When  everyone  says  goodnight. 

Andrew  Hall 
Grade  5 A 


LIFE  AT  HOME 

Life  at  home  is  fine. 

My  sister  just  turned  nine. 

My  father  has  changed  his  ways. 

My  mother  is  half-crazed. 

She  has  too  many  things  to  groove, 

and  that  really  makes  her  move! 

Because  of  that  I  thank  my  lucky  stars, 

that  what  we  have  is  ours. 

To  all  the  unfortunate  kids  around  the  world. 
I  wish  them  happiness  and  health  when  they  are  old. 
The  International  Year  of  the  Child  came  to  be, 
so  no  one  is  blamed  for  past  history. 
I  congratulate  the  Year  of  the  Child  too, 
because  it  is  well  meant  for  me  and  you! 


John  Antoniou 
Grade  6A 
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MY  PLACE 

Life  at  home  is  really  fun. 

Especially  if  there  is  no  homework  to  be  done. 

Then  I  go  out  to  play. 

And  watch  the  big  trees  gracefully  sway. 

I  stay  out  till  dark, 

in  a  very  old  park. 

Then  to  my  home  I  must  tlee 

to  watch  some  T.V. 

There  I  stay, 

in  a  most  happy  way. 

And  wait  for  tomorrow's  night  time  to  come. 

So  that  I  can  go  outside  and  have  some  more  fun. 


Howard  Adler 
Grade  6B 
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In  my  house  there  are 
many  rooms. 

There  are  rooms  for  dinner, 
rooms  for  thinner, 
rooms  for  fat, 
rooms  for  the  cat, 
rooms  for  exclusive  things. 
There  are  rooms  for  brooms, 
and  rooms  for  rooms. 
But  all  and  all,  rooms  are 
just  places  to  be  in  and 
feel  free  in. 


Jacey  Kaps 
Grade  6B 
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LIFE  AT  HOME  AND  AT  SCHOOL 


In  the  morning  I  get  up  for  school. 

When  I  get  there  I  am  called  JOE  COOL. 

After  school  I  run  home  and  play. 

I  ask  my  mum  for  some  pay. 

I  go  out  and  spend  it  on  candy. 

Come  home  to  find  my  father  drunk  on  Brandy. 

I  go  to  bed. 

Perplexing  thoughts  in  my  head. 


Hagen  Mehnert 
Grade  7B 


A  DAY  AT  HOME 

I  am  home  and  1  watch  T.V. 
There  are  lots  of  things  to  see. 

When  I  have  dinner 

You'll  find  out  my  cook  is  a  beginner. 

When  I  have  to  go  to  bed 
1  watch  T.V.  instead. 


^ 


William  Riordon 
Grade  5 A 
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WHEN  I  LEAVE  SCHOOL  AND  GO  HOME 

First  1  would  get  my  homework. 
Then  I  would  leave  for  home. 
In  winter  it  is  very  cold  outside; 
I  sometimes  fall  in  the  snow. 
When  I  get  home, 
1  kick  off  my  boots  and  groan. 

Andrew  Hall 
Grade  5  A 


SCHOOL 

Sometimes  bearable,  in  the 
Classrooms  full  of  books, 
//eads  hard  at  work,  while 
Others  are  dreaming. 
Outside  small  children  play. 
Laughing  and  shouting. 


Alan  Marshall 
Grade  6B 
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SCHOOL 

Awful,  smelly, 

long,  boring. 

mean  teachers, 

people  snoring. 


Tom  West 
Grade  6B 
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LIFE  AT  SCHOOL 

Life  in  school  is  incredible. 

My  friends  are  okay, 

but  the  teachers  are  unbearable. 

The  teachers  get  the  pay, 

And  we  just  sit  there  and  obey. 

Sometimes  we  get  lines. 

Or  hit  on  the  behinds. 

Otherwise,  school's  good  too  — 

Just  thinking  of  making  it  through. 

Bruce  Brydon 
Grade  7  A 


SCHOOL 


I 
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Running,  rushing  of  a  bunch  of  boys 
Making  a  whole  lot  of  noise. 

The  loud  ring  of  school  bells 
Feeling  like  you're  in  jail  cells. 

Where  is  the  silence  like  up  in  heaven? 
I  guess  I'll  have  to  wait  for  grade  eleven! 


William  Black 
Grade  5 A 
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SCHOOL 

Every  day  1  go  to  school 

But  Saturday  I  act  like  a  fool 

Working  hard  is  a  tedious  task 

When  the  teacher  sees  you,  you  want  a  mask 

Monday  morning  I  get  them  blues 

The  thing  to  get  me  out  of  them  are  Friday  afternoons. 

Nicolas  Campeau 
Grade  6B 


SCHOOL 

School  is  so  boring. 
Listening  to  the  teacher 
talking  about  things 
we  already  know. 
One  class  after  another, 
we  think  it  will  never  end. 
But  then  comes  Gym; 
that  saves  the  day! 

We  wait  for  lunch, 

but  when  it  comes 

cold  hot  dogs  wasn't 

what  we'd  had  in  mind. 

We  think  a  cheap  main  course 

means  a  good  dessert. 

But  we  soon  find  out 

It's  prunes  again! 

When  the  last  bell  rings, 
we  think  it's  over. 
But  my  name  is  on 
that  detention  list  again. 
Another  forty  minutes! 
Tell  me,  will  it  ever  end? 

Andre^\>  Sader 
Grade  6B 


AFTER  SCHOOL 

When  I  come  out  of  the  place, 

If  feel  dead  in  the  face. 

At  the  bus  stop,  it's  very  windy  and  cold, 

so  I  try  to  think  about  the  science  plant  attacked  by  mold 

I  step  on  the  bus  called  the  24, 

and  the  long  ride  is  a  big,  big  bore. 

When  I  step  off  the  bus  and  walk  down  the  street, 

I  say  "hello"  to  some  people  I  meet. 

When  I  step  in  the  door,  my  mother  greets  me, 

with  a  simple  "hello"  and  "are  you  hungry?" 

Sometimes  I  say  "no"  but  mostly  it's  "yes." 

Then  my  sister  comes  in,  at  times  she's  a  pest. 

My  sister  and  I  race  to  be  first  finished  at  dinner, 

but  of  course,  I'm  always  the  winner. 

Finally  it's  bed  time. 

At  nine  o'clock  I  hear  the  clock  chime. 

It  puts  me  to  sleep, 

and  if  that  doesn't,  I  count  sheep. 

Bruce  Cawdron 
Grade  5 A 


SCHOOL 

The  first  thing  I  do,  is  wait  until  the  school  doors  open. 
Then  we  go  inside,  happy  and  proud. 

Wow!  Gym!  First  period! 

Running  down  the  stairs  bouncing  and  jumping. 

Oh  no!  Enghsh.  Help!  I  have  a  test  and  I  didn't  study. 
Wow,  these  questions  are  too  easy.  Whew,  I  am  lucky. 

Lunch.  I'm  starving,  I  wonder  what's  for  lunch. 
Oh  boy!  Hambergers  and  cake. 

Ahh!  I'm  tired.  Its  time  to  go  home  and  I'm  going  to  bed. 

Charles  Cloutier 
Grade  5 A 
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SCHOOL 

Arrive  at  quarter  to  nine. 
Leave  at  ten  to  four. 

But  it  seems  we  never  really  leave  through  the  school's 

doors. 

Our  parents  pay,  900 

1,000,  2,000  dollars  more 

1  still  think  school  is  such  a  bore. 

We  are  not  allowed  to  laugh. 
We  never  are  allowed  to  cry. 
The  teachers  act  like  the  late  Captain  Bly. 

They  can  beat  us, 

give  us  thousands  of  lines. 

1  would  rather  pay  a  300  dollar  fine. 

As  you  see 

we  work  like  mules. 

I  almost  think  I  like  school. 

Stephen  R.  Penner 
Grade  7B 


SCHOOL 

The  motivation,  the  aggravation. 

Repetition:  Walking  down  the 

same  corridor  every  day. 

Studying  the  same  subjects  daily. 

1  am  waiting  nervously  to  start 

writing  a  test. 

I  have  just  received  my  test  results, 

I  see  1  have  failed. 

I  am  aggravated  and  disappointed  with  myself. 

1  don't  want  to  see  anyone  or  speak  to  anyone. 

I  come  home  mad  and  ashamed. 

I  work  like  a  dog  for  the  rest  of  the  night. 

I  say  to  myself  repeatedly, 

"why  should  I  have  school  at  all?" 

Gregory  Lupu 
Grade  7B 
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At  school  I  have  lots  of  fun 

I  joke  around  with  everyone 

I  work  at  Math  and  Geography 

And  have  a  class  of  History 

There  are  five  periods  before  the  lunch 

At  which  time  we  run  to  munch 

The  food  is  served  hot  each  day 

In  George's  extra  special  way 

After  that  the  bell  is  sounded 

We  get  back  to  class  before  we're  pounded 

There  are  four  more  periods  before  we  leave 

I  run  to  the  locker  to  retrieve 

My  coat  and  boots  which  I  put  on 

And  then  away,  I'm  gone,  gone,  gone. 

John  Pitblado 
Grade  7 A 
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LUNCH  TIME 

As  we  kids  come  down  to  eat 

in  our  very  own  private  school. 

Jokes  are  made  about  the  food  being  horse  meat. 

No  talking  before  grace  is  the  rule. 

The  watery  soup  is  passed  to  each 
as  our  teacher  says  his  boring  speech. 
To  eat  this  stuff,  you  must  be  insane, 
but  no  one  dares  complain. 

The  monitor  brings  the  dish 

for  today's  lunch;  it's  fish. 

The  fish  will  reach  us  soon 

but  be  content,  for  desert  we'll  get  a  prune. 

Matthew  (Jllmann 
Grade  7C 
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A  LONG  DAY 

In  the  morning  English. 
The  next  subject,  French. 
Then  we  have  Math;  it's  a  cinch. 

Recess  comes,  that's  a  joy. 

The  hall  is  soon  filled  with  a  screaming  noise. 

Now  we  have  Gym. 

Unfortunate  for  our  sakes. 

We  have  to  do  sit-ups  till  our  backs  break. 

After  this,  we  have  George's  food  again. 
And  it's  impossible  to  eat  amidst  all  the  din 
Five  bell  rings  later,  1  find  myself  alone. 
I  suddenly  realize  everyone's  gone  home. 

At  last  this  long  day  is  over  and  I  crawl  into  my  bed. 
I  can't  sleep  from  all  that's  floating  in  my  head. 
I  say  to  myself  as  1  turn  on  the  light. 
"Gee,  what  a  day"  and  I  read  most  of  the  night. 

Tom  West 
Grade  6B 


SCHOOL 
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Arriving  at  school  before  anyone's  here. 

The  doors  open  up  and  there's  a  great  big  cheer. 

Up  in  the  class  and  it's  such  a  bore. 

One  of  my  classmates  sneaks  out  the  door. 

Time  passes  by  and  now  it's  lunch. 

All  everyone  does  is  munch,  munch,  munch. 

And  in  Science  we  study  some  loam. 

After  that  we  all  go  home. 

Christopher  Pratley 
Grade  5 A 
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FIRST  DAY  AT  SCHOOL 

People  come  and 
People  go. 
People  walking 

to  and  fro. 
Gathering  together 
Chatting 

Talking. 
Off  again  to  different  places, 
seeking  something,  perhaps  faces. 


All  this  hub-bub, 

all  this  noise 
Centred  on  these  strange  new  boys 
Will  they  work? 

Will  they  play? 
Watching  as  their  faces  glow, 
these,  the  stars  of  this  small  show. 

The  new  term  has  come. 

Work  has  begun. 
No  playing 
no  talking,  till  after  each  class. 

If  you  stick  to  these  rules 
you  are  sure  to  pass. 


John  Kelly 
Grade  7C 


See  no  meaning  of  it 
Crazy  old  books 
Heavy  old  homework 
Other  people  fail 
Other  people  pass 
Long  boring  days 


Nicolas  Campeau 
Grade  6B 
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SCHOOL 

I  go  to  school 
to  learn  about 
Geometry,  Math, 
Biology,  Psychology, 
and  neat  things  like  that. 

When  the  bell  goes, 
everybody  jumps  and  leaves 
for  recess  where  everybody  goes 

When  the  bell  goes  again, 
everybody  fires  into  class, 
get  their  books  and  sit, 
then  start  to  work. 


Giles  Sander 
Grade  7B 


BEING  AT  SCHOOL 

Being  at  school  means  to  work. 
Write  and  listen,  write  and  listen. 
Math,  my  favourite  subject; 
helps  me  be  quick. 

1  hear  it's  lunch  time 
and  I  happily  scurry  to  the  lunch  room. 
I  hear  it's  the  last  day  of  school 
and  I'm  not  very  cheerful. 

German  Delgado 
Grade  7B 
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KIDS  AND  SCHOOL 

Kids,  school,  they  go  together. 

At  school  the  children  work  with  one  another. 

After  school  the  children  go  to  mother 

and  complain  of  the  teacher  who  struck  them  with  leather. 

Some  kids  say  teachers  are  cruel. 
Some  just  go  home  and  mewl. 
Some  complain  of  how  cool 
and  inhuman  the  rules  are  in  school. 

At  recess  kids  run  and  fall 

when  someone  very  tall 

trips  him  while  playing  basketball. 

When  one  of  the  kids  heard 

his  enemy  call  him  a  nerd, 

he  went  to  him  and  said  a  four-letter  word. 

But  his  enemy  hardly  stirred 

for  it  was  lunch  and  he  was  eating  his  curds. 

John  Kardos 
Grade  7C 


A  DAY  IN  THE  LIFE 
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1  wake  up  this  morning 

and  know  it  is  time 

to  work  till  the  evening, 

till  my  work  is  done. 

I  will,  though,  confess 

that  school  is  a  bore. 

And  when  I  get  home 

I  could  sleep  until  supper. 

My  friends  here  at  school 

I  do  them  admire, 

for  the  teacher  in  class 

must  tell  them  "Be  quiet!" 

Well,  it's  on  up  to  class 

and  into  my  desk 

for  the  bell 

he  should  ring 

and  my  teacher  comes  in, 

then  we  will  start  our  work  for  today. 


Fredrik  Svenstedt 
Grade  6B 
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Here  I  sit  at  my  desk, 
working  and  working  away. 
Tomorrow  I  have  another  test. 
I  have  no  time  to  play. 

Math  problems  are  probably 
a  torture  to  anybody. 
Three  X  less  six  equals  three. 
What,  Oh  what,  could  X  be? 

I  think  of  the  spring. 

I  think  of  playing. 

I  think  of  the  trees. 

But  if  I  think  ...  X  equals  three! 


.5 


Alain  Ozkan 
Grade  7 A 


SCHOOL 


School  is  a  place  where  you  have  to  go. 

Where  children  and  teachers  battle  five  days  in  a  row. 

Classrooms  are  bright  and  clean, 

filled  with  laughter  and  sorrow. 

You  learn  to  write  and  read. 

Kick  the  ball,  discipline. 

You  collect  knowledge  for  your  later  life, 

when  you  recall  your  school  with  love  and  a  smile. 


Attila  M.  Joo 
Grade  6B 


SCHOOL 

At  school  I  have  a  lot  of  fun. 
1  also  have  a  lot  of  chums. 
I  have  some  teachers. 
They're  quite  like  preachers. 
I  try  to  work  very  hard, 
but  I  don't  get  very  far, 
and  then  I  leave  in  my  car. 


Ian  McPherson 
Grade  6B 


CLASSROOM 

I  see  a  classroom  full  of  obnoxious  boys. 
They  act  like  artificial  wind-up  toys. 

It  has  a  smoggish  grey  look. 

Whenever  you  feel  the  dust  it's  that  greyish  look 

More  grey  and  black  nowhere  to  hide. 
I  don't  feel  alive  'till  I  get  outside. 

David  Moffat 
Grade  5 A 


LIFE  AT  SCHOOL 


The  days  we  spend  at  school  are  fun, 
though  sometimes  it  gets  to  be  a  bore. 
But  there  is  a  brighter  side  of  life 
at  school. 

That  is  that  the  teachers  are  enjoyable, 
not  only  in  their  personality 
but  in  their  method  of  teaching, 
as  in  their  kindness  of  giving  little 
homework. 


Alessandro  De  Giorgis 
Grade  6B 


ONE  DAY 

School  was  finished  one  day 

and  we  all  left  the  same  way. 

Tom,  Dave  and  me, 

bumped  into  a  levee. 

We  felt  our  head 

and  we  found  there  was  a  door  right  ahead. 

in  surprise  we  stood, 

and  looking  at  the  door  we  understood. 

Because  of  that  day, 

we  all  left  the  same  way. 

Karim  Rizkalla 
Grade  6B 
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TEACHERS 

The  teachers  teach  children  at  school. 
Some  teachers  are  mean,  some  are  fun. 
At  my  school  some  teachers  throw  chalk, 
and  chalk  erasers  when  they  are  mad. 
Some  even  tip  over  desks. 
The  teachers  that  are  fun  make  up  games 
that  we  can  play  in  class. 

Andrew  Zitzmann 
Grade  6B 


SCHOOL 
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At  seven  a.m.  I  rise  to  start  the  day. 

A  bright,  cheery  face  is  the  rule. 

A  twenty  minute  walk,  if  I  don't  play, 

brings  me  to  the  doors  of  Selwyn  House  School 

Once  inside  I  go  to  Six  B. 

where  my  teacher  and  classmates  I  will  find. 

Together  we  study  and  read  and  see 

just  how  bright  and  intelligent  is  each  mind. 

Once  we  have  studied  a  great  deal, 

after  Geography,  Maths,  English  and  French, 

we  are  served  a  hot  meal. 

To  leave  at  three-fifty  is  a  wrench! 


Douglas  Higgins 
Grade  6B 


A  TEACHER  I  KNOW 

When  this  teacher  is  rough 

he  really  thinks  he  is  tough. 

Oh  yes,  really  quite  cool, 

but  he  looks  like  a  fool. 

You  better  look  scared 

or  else  you'll  be  snared 

in  this  horrible  trap  called  school 


Mikael  Sandhlom 
Grade  6B 
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Talking  teachers 

£'ach  ear  listening 

/Attention  youngsters 

Come  and  learn 

//earts  and  minds  into  the  future 

Sean  Sofin 
Grade  6B 


SCHOOL 

School  is  filled  with  books  and  desks, 
that  help  the  students  pass  their  tests. 

The  teachers  teach  to  help  you  learn 
about  the  subject  that  you  concern. 

Recess  is  a  time  to  play  and  talk  with  friends 
about  the  good  times  you  had  with  them. 

Gym  is  a  time  to  have  fun  and  forget  about 
the  bad  things  you  may  have  done. 

Home  is  fun  especially  when 
there  is  no  homework  to  be  done. 


Karel  Dubravcik 
Grade  6B 
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EXAMS 

Talks  with  teachers  and  parents  of  mine 
feels  as  if  my  life's  on  the  line. 
Always  in  school  I  start  to  worry 
and  at  home  my  kid  brother  scurries 
to  flee  from  the  force  of  my  flying  hand. 

My  fingernails  begin  to  decrease 
and  my  pants  begin  to  crease 
from  the  force  of  my  body 
while  studying  at  home, 
and  getting  tested  across  the  phone. 

The  big  day  comes, 

my  finals  arrive. 

Then  at  last, 

when  I  find  I  have  passed, 

I  gasp  a  sigh  of  relief. 

Michael  Stevenson 
Grade  7B 
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YEAR  OF  THE  CHILD 


All  the  children  around  the  world 

sleep  in  their  beds  all  snug  and  curled. 

All  their  families  are  so  very  poor, 

they  cannot  even  afford  an  old  front  door. 

Eating  their  rations  from  their  home-made  dishes, 

always  praying  for  their  hopes  and  wishes. 

All  they  want  is  some  money. 

They  do  not  want  to  be  rich, 

but  to  get  out  of  living  in  a  dirty  ditch. 

People  donating  set  them  on  a  good  pace. 

After  all,  they  are  the  future  of  the  human  race. 

Geoffrey  Adams 
Grade  7C 
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CHILDREN  NEED  HELP 

Children  are  endangered. 

Here  in  the  world,  children  starve. 

In  the  east,  children  starve. 

Z,et  us  help  those  children. 

Do  you  care? 

/?ound  the  world,  children  starve. 

^ven  in  North  America  children  starve. 

A^umbers  of  children  die. 

A^o  matter  where  you  are  — 
Everywhere,  you  will  see  children  die. 
£"ditors  write  sad  stories  about  starving  children. 
Don't  you  care? 

^elp!  Please. 

£"ven  you  might  starve  one  day. 

let's  help  children, 

Please. 

Colin  McGilton 
Grade  6  A 


THE  YEAR  OF  THE  CHILD 

Is  it  not  wild, 

the  Year  of  the  Child. 

From  north  to  south, 

and  east  to  west. 

Every  young  human  being  thought  of  the  best. 

From  magazines  to  television, 

Is  this  an  illusion? 

Is  it  a  dream, 

to  be  recognized  so  well? 

After  these  days, 

will  these  attitudes  still  stay? 

We  do  not  know  that. 

Is  it  for  sincerity, 

or  just  for  publicity? 

Peter  Howard 
Grade  7A 
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YEAR  OF  THE  CHILD 

Children  of  India 

work  in  the  fields, 

from  sun  up  to 

sun  down. 

They  slave  in  the  fields 

for  what?  For  food  they 

don't  receive. 

But  children  in  America 

get  spoiled  by  their  parents. 

They  go  to  school  from  nine  'til  five. 

They  come  home, 

have  a  snack 

and  sit  in  front  of  the  T.V. 

set  until  supper 

when  they  stuff  themselves 

with  food. 

Is  this  fair  for  the  children 

in  India? 

No! 

But  the  Year  of  the  Child 

will  try  to  make  it  fair 

for  the  poorer  children. 


Martin  Essig 
Grade  7B 


J3 
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INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  OF  THE  CHILD 

Is  this  Year  of  the  Child 

decided  by  the  children  of  this  earth? 

Or  is  this  a  sudden  arousal  of  adult  conscience? 

A  ritual  to  wash  the  guilt  of  the  richer  world, 
where  children  escape  by  running  away? 

This  remarkable  year  will  go  by  with  grand  celebrations, 

vows  and  verbalizations, 
on  children's  rights,  child-power  and  liberty. 

Another  year  will  come  just  the  same. 

Children  of  the  toiling  earth  will  become  older  by  a  year. 
That  is,  if  they  live. 

But  will  they  remain 
less  hungry? 
less  exploited? 
less  diseased? 
less  illiterate? 

Will  they  grow  to  remember  the  great  event? 

Will  they  ever  know  about  this  great  year? 

Maybe,  they  should  buy  a  radio  or  a  T.V.  set! 

Probal  Lala 
Grade  7 A 


THE  YEAR  OF  THE  CHILD 

There  are  children  everywhere  — 
Some  poor,  hungry,  and  even  bare. 

The  children  who  are  poor. 

For  them  we  should  do  more. 

Andrew  Seely 
Grade  6  A 
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ODE  TO  THE  YEAR  OF  THE  CHILD 

1979isthe  Year  of  the  Child. 

Adults  are  pressed  to  think  more  of  children, 
the  future  generation,  to  help  them  realize  their  dreams, 

teach  them,  love  them,  give  them  presents  and  joy 
in  the  form  of  vacation  or  toy,  and  giving  them  their  time 

as  much  as  they  can,  for  childhood  passes  quickly 
for  all  of  man. 

Underprivileged  children  around  the  world  are  recognized 
often  in  the  Year  of  the  Child  for  their  despair 

in  poverty,  disease,  dirt,  hunger,  the  list  goes  on  ...  . 

These  poor  unfortunates  are  moved  around  like  a  pawn, 

many  of  them  dying  and  lucky  if  they  don't. 

From  the  north  to  the  south,  countless  children  are  living, 
hoping  one  day  to  be  giving  the  gift  of  life. 

1979,  the  Year  of  the  Child,  is  a  theme  to  think  about 

for  no  matter  how  old  we  are  now,  we  were  once  children 

ourselves. 

Think,  donate,  help,  pray. 

Help  make  the  Year  of  the  Child  a  success  every  day. 

Geoffrey  Moore 
Grade  7A 


CARE 

Care  is  always  needed  by  someone, 
but  this  is  not  always  done. 

Someone  out  there  in  a  distant  land 
needs  somebody  to  give  a  helping  hand. 

Not  many  people  are  as  fortunate  as  us. 

We  have  luxuries  like  a  bus. 

Not  many  people  are  as  fortunate  as  us. 

Christopher  Keene 
Grade  6  A 
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YEAR  OF  THE  CHILD 

The  U.N.  declared  that  this  year 

belongs  to  the  child  without  hunger  or  fear. 

I  yell  and  shout  so  that  every  child  can  hear 

but  very  few  believe  that  this  is  their  year. 

Many  say  their  days  seem  longer 

because  their  bellies  still  ache  with  hunger. 

So  for  one  year  the  child  is  first, 

but  how  many  will  die  of  hunger  and  thirst? 

Child  of  the  year  cannot  be  surprising 

except  for  the  people  who  gain  from  its  advertising. 

Ian  Gainov 
Grade  6A 


THE  YEAR  OF  THE  CHILD 

Late  in  the  evening,  right  in  front  of  school 
children  were  shouting,  "Don't  treat  us  like  fools!" 
Out  of  the  school  came  a  big  bald  man  who  said, 
"What  nonsense!  Now,  children,  go  to  bed." 

Next  morning  we  tried  and  tried 
and  finally  we  got  our  pride. 

The  people  said  they  should  name  this  year  "The  year  of 

the  Child." 
As  soon  as  we  heard  this,  we  went  crazy  and  wild. 

The  prices  of  everything  shrunk, 

especially  cokes  and  other  junk. 

When  I  got  home  my  parents  treated  me  like  a  king, 

and  I  said,  "Ah,  what  a  gorgeous  thing!" 

When  the  Year  of  the  Child  was  ended, 
I  said  to  myself,  "That  was  splendid!" 
When  the  whole  word  was  through  with  the  Year  of  the 

Child, 
the  grown-ups  said  "For  a  while  I  thought  I  was  going  to 

go  wild. 

Eduardo  Neuenschwander 
Grade  5B 
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THE  l.Y.C. 

In  all  of  the  continents  there  are  children, 
none  are  as  lucky  as 
the  ones  that  live  in  North  America. 

Entering  one  of  the  poor  villages  in  South  Africa  makes  you 
regret  that  the  people  that  live  there  were  born. 
National  help  is  being  given  and  North  America  is  giving 
a  helping  hand  by  holding 
The  l.Y.C,  standing  for 
International  Year  of  the  Child. 
On  occasions 
newspapers  hold  contests 
and  many  other  things  about  the  l.Y.C.  to 
let  people  realize  the  poverty  of  some  children. 
Yet  many  people  still  don't  realize  the  problems 
even  though  they  have  been  told 
about  them. 

Realizing  that  many  children  are  being  abused, 
only  because  their  parents  are  angry  at  themselves. 
Few  children  are  as  lucky  as  we  are  and  we  should  be 
thankful  for  it. 
Helping 
each  and  every 
child  is  very  important. 
Here  today  children  are  but  children,  yet, 
in  future  times,  the  children  of  today  will  be  the  future  of 

the  globe. 
Letting  people  know  this  is  important,  so  please 
do  help  the  children  of  other  continents. 

Torek  Razek 
Grade  6A 
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Someday  they  might  stop  making  children  work. 

There  is  a  law  that  is  stopping  child  labour. 

It  was  put  out  by  the  United  Nations. 

1979  is  the  year  dedicated  to  the  children  of  the  world. 

Every  man  should  donate  something  to  the  U.N. 

To  help  the  children  of  the  world. 

All  the  food  we  throw  away  could  feed  all  the  children, 

Yet  we  do  not  care,  we  just  throw  away  more. 

Children  in  some  countries  have  parasites  feeding  on  them, 
and  yet  they  don't  know  it,  and  we  don't  care. 
Flies  gather  on  children's  faces,  around  their  eyes 
Because  of  sores  and  uncleanliness. 

Doesn't  that  mean  something  to  you? 
To  me  it  means  that  we're  selfish  and  full  of  greed. 
We're  one  of  the  biggest  and  wealthiest  countries,  and  we 

stand  idle. 
So  we  should  share  our  wealth  with  poor  countries  and  the 

children. 

Gregor  McCurdy 
Grade  5B 

THE  YEAR  OF  THE  CHILD 

Mother's  day 

Father's  day 

Valentine's  day 

Women's  year 

Childrens  .... 

1979 

A  special  year  it  is 

The  Year  of  the  ChUd 

All  kinds  of  people  around  the  world 

Help 

Think 

Give 

Care 

So  that  in  every  corner  of  the  globe 

Children  may  feel  as  I  do 

Every  day  is  the  day  of  the  child. 

Phillippe  Kristof 
Grade  7 A 
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POEM 

Die  United  Nations  declared  its  birth; 
//owever,  there  were  some  problems  - 
Especially  getting  the  richer  countries  to  agree. 

You  can  help  by  giving  money; 

Everyone  must  help  in  order  to  make  the  dream  come  true. 
AW  year  we  must  pay  attention  to  the  ciiildren  - 
/Ravaged  towns  full  of  homeless  children. 

Over  a  million  homeless  children. 

Fewer  people  wanted  to  help  before  this  year. 

rerribly  frightened  children. 

//ell  lies  a  few  moments  away  for  some  — 

Even  children  with  homes  need  help. 

Children,  children,  and  more  children. 

/helping  them  all  this  year. 

/t  is  important  that  we  all  help. 

Lucky  us  who  do  not  have  to  worry. 

/)esperate  children  who  need  help  live  all  over  the  world. 

Jonathan  Blanshay 
Grade  6  A 

THE  YEAR  OF  THE  CHILD 

The  year  of  the  child  should  be  what  we  want; 

all  children  happy  and  all  parents  gaunt. 

No  more  long  chores 

and  no  boring  bores. 

More  toys  and  games 

and  more  childlike  fames. 

More  battles  and  bouts, 

more  yells  and  shouts. 

With  a  laser  and  gun 

we  have  much  more  fun. 

Than  with  black  stencils 

and  long  lead  pencils. 

But  without  parents  there'd  be  no  games 

and  not  even  any  childlike  fames. 

Peter  Halhvard 
Grade  5B 
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THE  YEAR  OF  THE  CHILD 

A  child  must  be  happy 

to  bring  happiness  around  him. 

What  can  make  a  child  happy? 

A  clown. 

A  toy. 

A  candy. 

A  friend. 

A  cat. 

A  trip  to  the  beach. 

A  comic  to  read. 

And  many,  many  more. 

What  can  make  a  child  cry? 
A  spanking. 
A  hurting  knee. 
A  lost  cat. 
A  bad  mark. 


May  the  Year  of  the  Child 

make  the  grown-ups 

look 

at  the  needs  of  all  children, 

rich  or  poor. 


Serge  Ghattas 
Grade  5B 


A  PLEA 

Somebody  listen. 
A  child  is  calling. 
Falue  his  freedom; 
£'nfold  his  well-being. 


Take  time  to  help  him. 
^ear  his  great  plea, 
fnd  the  long  battle. 

for 

Can  you  imagine 
/having  to  live 
In  desperate  hunger  — 
Lonely  and  sad, 
/depressed  and  forgotten, 
/? ejected,  unwanted, 
ingulfed  in  despair. 
No  place  to  call  home? 


Alex  Brown 
Grade  6  A 
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THE  YEAR  OF  THE  CHILD 

The  Year  of  the  Child  is  a  happy  year. 
Every  child  tries  his  first  keg  of  beer. 
And  if  any  of  the  parents  try  to  interfere, 
they'll   be  taken  to  the  dungeon  with  the  cow  and  the 

steer. 

The  teachers  just  happen  to  trip  in  the  halls 

over  strings  that  just  happen  to  be  tied  to  the  walls. 

All  of  the  children  are  having  a  ball, 

and  the  people  who  have  fun  are  all  very  small. 

All  of  the  children  are  playing  in  the  sand, 
while  both  the  parents  are  locked  in  the  van. 
History  teachers  are  close  at  hand 
to  tell  about  the  life  of  an  Indian  band. 

But  to  be  more  serious  and  much  more  frank, 

it's  our  parents  we  should  thank. 

For  our  food,  our  clothes,  and  our  boat  that  sank. 

And  for  their  understanding  when  we  pull  that  prank. 

Geoffrey  Webster 
Grade  5B 


I.Y.C. 

The  Year  of  the  Child  an  exploding  bonanza, 

with  movies  and  freebies,  no  end  to  the  glamour. 

There's  so  much  to  do'  the  list  is  so  long, 

with  this  great  year  you  just  can't  go  wrong. 

For  year  upon  end  unnoticed,  untouched, 

the  children  longed  for  a  world  not  quite  such. 

They  finally  decided  that  this  had  to  stop. 

They  made  up  a  year  that  would  stand  at  the  top. 

So  this  is  how  it  came  about, 

twelve  months  for  the  kids. 

Let  nobody  pout. 

The  Year  of  the  Child  shall  be  '79 

and,  as  I  can  see,  it  will  tum  out  just  fine. 

Tommy  MacFarlane 
Grade  7 A 
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THE  YEAR  OF  THE  CHILD 

Somewhere  in  the  world,  children  are  fighting  with  despair. 

That's  not  fair! 

Some  adults  treat  children  cruelly; 

Most  children  often  agree. 

These  problems  must  be  dealt  with, 

For  there  are  children  to  be  helped. 

Kindness  always  pays; 

The  children  will  treat  you  in  friendly  ways. 

Some  adults  consider  children  a  pain. 

But  children  don't  complain. 

Now  there  are  places  which  try  to  make  parents  understand 

That  the  children  aren't  so  bad. 

Now  children  are  getting  a  little  more  care, 
Which  proves  that  people  are  fair; 
Slowly,  problems  are  disappearing 
As  care  centers  are  appearing. 

Dimitri  Kydoniefs 
Grade  6  A 


THE  YEAR  OF  THE  CHILD 

The  year  of  the  child  means  to  me: 
The  year  in  which  kids  should  be, 
happy,  free  and  treated  with  care. 
Each  mind  as  fragile  as  a  hair. 

Hairs  can  bend  and  sometimes  break, 
but  if  treated  right,  make  no  mistake, 
children  can  be  just  great. 

Children  are  starving  all  over  the  earth. 

More  are  hungry  with  every  birth. 

No  matter  how  poor  or  where  they  are, 

if  you  give  them  a  chance  to  follow  their  star 

each  child  will  find  it's  destiny. 

This  is  what  it  means  to  me. 

Christian  Robertson 
Grade  7B 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  OF  THE  CHILD 

Children  run 
Having  fun 
Mothers  in  a  hurry 
Then  saying  they're  sorry 
This  is  our  life 
Without  strife 

People  dying 
Children  crying 
Nobody  can  sow 
Nothing  will  grow 
This  sadness 
Is  madness 

Help  these  people 
Climb  the  steeple 
And  help  their  lives 
Come  up  from  the  jives 

TV.  VonMoltke 
Grade  7A 


THE  YEAR  OF  THE  CHILD 

The  United  Nations  made  1979 

the  year  that  a  child  could  call  "mine." 

But  why  has  this  "year  theory"  never  been  used? 

Mainly  because  recently  the  child's  been  abused. 

But  what  will  happen  this  year  of  our  own? 
Well,  I've  an  idea  I'd  like  to  make  known. 
Make  children  the  principals  of  their  schools, 
and  abolish  all  those  disciplinary  rules! 

The  "Year  of  the  Child"  will  go  down  in  history 
as  the  year  that  put  children  out  of  their  misery. 
The  year  a  child  could  speak  out  when  he  wanted  to, 
the  year  a  child  could  do  what  he  would  do. 

From  now  till  December  the  year  will  proceed. 
And  I'm  sure  that  its  aim  will  definitely  succeed. 

Jonathan  Kay 
Grade  5B 
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THE  YEAR  OF  THE  CHILD 

Poor  deprived  children, 

far,  far  away 

in  a  world  unlike  ours, 

are  robbed  of  a  place  to  stay. 

Their  courage  is  incessant; 
their  hearts  never  break 
for  they  stand  up  to  everything 
until  they  drown  in  malnutrition. 

Spoiled,  stubborn  children 
in  front  of  the  t.v.  all  day 
not  thinking,  not  wondering 
about  what's  to  come 
live  a  relaxed  and  easy  life. 

Never  pulling  their  weight, 
depending  only  on  others 
to  supply  them  with  the  necessary  things 
that  go  with  hfe. 

But  in  the  middle  of  all  this 

are  the  people  who  have  joined  together 

to  help  each  other 

lead  an  enjoyable  life. 

So,  if  everyone  helps, 

and  pulls  his  own  weight 

we  can  make  the  Year  of  the  CHILD 

a  most  worthwhile  cause. 

Nicholas  Tingley 
Grade  7  A 
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YEAR  OF  THE  CHILD 

Children  i)f  the  world  unite. 

Let  us  all  join  in  the  fight. 

We  must  stick  together 

through  all  kinds  of  weather, 

to  improve  fellow  children's  plight. 

To  see  that  each  child  has  the  right 

to  live  through  every  day  and  night. 

The  right  to  safety  at  home  and  school. 

The  right  to  good  health,  to  give  them  the  tools 

to  work,  to  farm,  have  families  of  their  own, 

whose  lives  will  be  good  when  they  are  fully  grown. 

Robbie  Dnimmond 
Grade  6A 

The  Year  of  the  Child 

is  incredibly  wild. 

You  young  children  play 

for  most  of  the  day. 

The  children  make  noise 

when  they  play  with  their  toys. 

They  play  with  many  boys  and  girls. 

They  play  with  friends  with  hair  in  curls. 

The  LY.C. 

as  you  can  see, 

is  important  to  children 

all  over  the  world. 

John  Pitblado 

The  Year  of  the  Child  is  here  Grade  7 A 

to  celebrate  children  everywhere. 

Many  ignore  this  marvellous  year, 
for  reasons  only  adults  fear. 

Many  young  people  are  very  deprived. 

From  battles  and  crops  that  have  not  quite  arrived. 

So  I  think  that  you'll  think  about  this  more  clear, 
because  the  Year  of  the  Child  is  here. 

Sean  Siev 
Grade  7A 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  OF  THE  CHILD 

The  children  are  in  desperate  need, 
so  come  and  give  a  helping  hand. 
Every  penny  grows  a  seed 
even  though  they  have  poor  land. 

Monday,  Tuesday,  people  die. 
No  one  really  knows  quite  why. 
People  watch  the  babies  cry 
others  tend  to  walk  right  by. 

Gold  and  riches  fill  our  bags, 
others  have  not  even  rags. 
Good  wines  and  food  we  drink  and  eat 
while  others  have  raw  rabbit  meat. 

So  give  a  penny,  one  or  two, 
for  little  souls  who  could  be  you. 
They  need  your  help  to  work  and  sup. 
They  mustn't  think  we're  giving  up. 

Bobby  Dungan 
Grade  7 A 


THE  YEAR  OF  THE  CHILD 

The  Year  of  the  Child 

Maybe  the  end  to  constant  whimpering. 

Child  abuse,  malnutrition. 
Why  does  this  world  continue. 

Puddles  of  tears  flooding  the  world 
Will  hopefully  begin  to  dwindle. 

Unicef,  Care,  United 
Do  they  really  help? 

The  Year  of  the  Child 

The  long  awaited  answer. 

Kurt  Johnson 
Grade  7C 
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THE  YEAR  OF  THE  CHILD 

See  the  children  play  in  the  street. 

Look  at  them  now. 

Take  a  good  look. 

Some  wonder  how  they  feel. 

Others  couldn't  care  less. 

But  they,  I'm  sure 

Wouldn't  want  this  mess. 

Think  once  again. 

Think  with  all  your  might. 

For  you  can  help  these  children 

In  their  plight. 

Neil  Beaton 
Grade  7C 


THE  YEAR  OF  THE  CHILD 

S'ome  children  starve; 

Too  many  die. 

/I  void  this  by  feeding  them. 

/?ice  and  water  is  all  they  have, 

Farious  foods  occasionally  - 

In  some  places  are  no  food  and  water. 

A^eedy  children  need  good  foods; 

Give  to  them  the  good  foods  they  need. 

Care  for  them; 

^elp  them  out. 

/n  some  countries. 

Little  water  is  supplied. 

D'\Q  they  must  if 

/Jivers  drain  out. 

Everything  is  possible; 

A^eedy  children  need  some  help. 

David  Redwood 
Grade  6  A 
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THE  YEAR  OF  THE  CHILD 

The  Year  of  the  Child, 
What  a  wonderful  thing! 
The  child  may  be  wild 
Because  of  the  spring. 
But  when  the  day  is  mild 
he  starts  out  loud  to  sing. 

A  chUd  first  learns  how  to  walk. 
Then  starts  playing  with  a  teddy-bear. 
He  soon  learns  how  to  talk 
and  to  know  what  is  fair. 
Here  he  writes  with  a  chalk. 
There,  sits  straight  on  his  chair. 

He  then  learns  about  nature. 
Wonders  at  its  abundance  of  trees 
at  the  lakes  with  their  lure 
of  beauty  with  flying  bees. 
He  vividly  imagines  the  future 
with  serenity  and  ease. 

Christophe  Ganiere 
Grade  7 A 


THE  YEAR  OF  THE  CHILD 

This  is  the  year 

to  help  all  children. 

Feed  the  ones  who  are  hungry 

and  dress  the  ones  who  are  cold. 

This  is  the  year 

to  help  the  needy  ones, 

and  give  to  those  who  are  poor. 

This  is  the  year 

to  rescue  the  helpless  children, 

and  house  the  homeless  ones. 

Alberto  Gatti 
Grade  7 A 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  OF  THE  CHILD 

This  International  Year  of  the  Child 

Thought  up  to  help  the  poor  of  the  wild 

From  strife  and  starvation. 

Our  money  was  salvation 

To  make  their  live  more  pleasant  and  mild. 

There  will  be  many  celebrations 

To  mark  this  occasion  - 

This  International  Year  of  the  Child. 

But  we,  we  the  rich 
Will  not  acknowledge  the  wish 
That  came  true  to  a  million  or  more. 
We  think  of  it  thus: 

That  one  night  at  dusk 

A  donation  HAD  to  be  made  to  the  poor. 

Bruce  Gottlieb 
Grade  7  A 


THE  YEAR  OF  THE  CHILD 

The  year  of  the  Child  is  what  everyone  likes. 

Getting  new  games  and  getting  new  bikes. 

No  more  school. 

And  everyone  thinks  we're  very  cool. 

No  more  ties. 

We  just  sit  down  and  swat  flies. 

No  more  blazers. 

We  just  sail  around  with  our  lasers. 

But  when  winter  comes 

We  just  twiddle  our  thumbs. 

Then  we  go  sledding. 

We  don't  know  where  we're  heading. 

Then  we  go  on  winter  hikes. 

But  the  thing  which  everyone  likes 

Is  the  Year  of  the  Child. 

Gregory  Guttmann 
Grade  5B 
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THE  YEAR  OF  THE  CHILD 

For  many  children  in  this  universe 

Hfe  means  diseases,  starvation  and  worse. 

They  hve  not  in  luxury,  like  you  and  I, 

but  in  poor,  cramped  houses,  just  waiting  to  die. 

The  only  food  they  have  in  their  gut, 

is  the  occasional  rabbit,  the  occasional  nut. 

The  dirt  and  grime  is  so  very  thick, 

that  most  of  these  children  are  dreadfully  sick. 

Many  have  no  parents;  they  are  all  alone. 

No  one  to  care  if  they  break  a  bone. 

Often  these  children  get  no  education, 

so  they  cannot  learn  how  to  improve  their  station. 

To  help  keep  these  kids  from  a  world  so  wild, 

the  U.N.  made  '79  the  Year  of  the  Child. 

All  of  the  privileged  should  try  to  save 

these  unfortunate  children  from  a  future  so  grave. 

To  ease  their  suffering  we  must  find  a  way 

for  the  adults  of  tomorrow  are  the  kids  of  today. 

Mark  Jany 
Grade  7 A 


YEAR  OF  THE  CHILD 

79  is  the  Year  of  the  Child. 

Mind  you,  it's  not  time  to  be  wild. 

No  extra  candy,  no  extra  junk, 

no  more  room  on  your  shared  top  bunk. 

Mind  you,  we'll  get  more  of  one  thing. 
That  is  love,  which  is  better  than  anyting. 
My  grandfather,  my  mother  and  my  father,  too. 
All  will  love  me  more  than  they  normally  do. 

The  Year  of  the  Child  applies  to  me  and  you. 
Whether  you're  twelve,  or  six  or  even  two. 
Whatever  your  race,  colour  or  creed. 
The  aim  is  to  fulfil  our  particular  need. 

Richard  Denis 
Grade  5B 
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This  year  as  everyone  knows 
is  the  Year  of  the  Child, 
as  someone  chose. 

As  you  know  some  children  are  poor. 
Some  of  them  don't  even  have  a  door. 
They  might  have  a  boat  but  not  an  oar. 

If  you  don't  know  by  now 
eating  some  bread 
is  better  than  making  your  bed 
and  knocking  your  head. 

A  child's  main  thing  in  life, 
is  breaking  a  toe. 
Watching  a  television  show, 
or  listening  to  a  radio. 

All  children  like  toys. 

So  give  a  few 

that  are  new, 

to  some  small  boys. 

Douglas  Le  Moine 
Grade  5B 


THE  YEAR  OF  THE  CHILD 

The  Year  of  the  Child,  as  this  year  goes, 
is  with  us  now,  as  everyone  knows. 

Just  for  this  marvellous,  wonderful  year, 
abolish  homework,  which  all  children  fear. 

Let  our  parents  work  hard  and  be  like  slaves, 
and  when  at  the  beach,  throw  them  in  the  waves. 

Let  all  children  eat  whatever  they  wish, 
and  make  no  fuss  about  the  dish. 


As  we  have  a  good  time,  there's  one  thing  to  fear, 
the  Year  of  the  parents  might  be  next  year! 

Douglas  Bentley 
Grade  5B 
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THE  YEAR  OF  THE  CHILD 

In  the  Year  of  the  Child  we  should  be  free 
from  schools  and  teachers  who  hit  us  with  glee. 
And  crampy  old  ladies  who  yakety-yak. 
Everyone  of  these  should  give  afternoon  snacks. 

In  the  Year  of  the  Child,  we  should  not  be  sad 
because  our  parents  hit  us  and  say  we  are  bad. 
Our  parents  should  be  nice  and  spoil  and  spoil, 
not  throw  us  out  into  the  soil. 

In  the  Year  of  the  Child,  they  should  be  nice 
and  not  send  us  to  sleep  with  the  mice. 
Over  the  covers  go  the  mice  and  rats, 
our  parents  don't  even  get  a  few  cats. 

The  Year  of  the  Child  is '79. 

When  everyone  should  be  incUned 

to  be  nice  to  his  child.  We're  not  very  wild 

because  this  is  the  Year  of  the  Child. 

Charles  Heenan 
Grade  5B 


YEAR  OF  THE  CHILD 

Children  dreaming  and  sleeping. 
After,  they  are  all  scurrying. 

All  the  families  are  poor, 
they  can't  even  buy  an  item. 

They  have  no  schools. 
All  they  have  are  mules. 

Children  wondering  what  cities  are  like, 
while  they  work  in  the  fields  all  day. 

I  hope  people  wUl  donate  a  hose 
or  else  they  will  have  a  broken  nose. 

Richard  Nemec 
Grade  7C 
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KIDS 

There  are  kids  here  and  there; 
There  are  kids  everywhere. 
Some  are  tall;  some  are  small; 
And  some  live  in  Nepal. 

Some  kids  are  very  poor 

And  find  their  life  quite  a  bore. 

This  makes  me  very  mad. 

Hoping  someday,  they'll  be  happy  lads. 

Brent  Sheldon 
Grade  6  A 


THE  YEAR  OF  THE  CHILD 

The  Year  of  the  Child  is  mine. 
One  of  the  best,  1979. 
The  Year  of  the  Child  is  all  around, 
in  the  air  and  on  the  ground. 

Children  should  be  out  of  school, 
to  be  free  and  to  be  cool. 
No  chores  for  children  to  do. 
How  fun  it  is,  Yahoo! 

We  can  wear  what  we  want  to  wear. 

We  can  dress  up  as  a  robber,  or  even  a  bear. 

No  more  ties,  no  more  blazers, 

we  can  run  around  and  play  with  our  lasers. 

Next  year  will  be  shady, 
the  end  of  all  this,  1980. 
Back  to  work,  back  to  school. 
No  more  time  to  be  cool. 

Chris  Naudie 
Grade  5B 
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LITTLE  JANE 

As  I  strolled  down  the  old  lane, 
I  came  across  a  broken  window  pane. 
Behind  the  window  pane  sat  little  Jane. 

Her  long  and  dirty  hair  hung  about  her  pale  face; 
She  cried  to  me  from  her  little  place. 
The  pain  she  suffered  was  a  terrible  disgrace. 

Her  dirty  clothes  were  stripped; 
Her  pale  skin  was  ripped 
Where  she  had  been  whipped. 

Her  eyes  were  red;  her  lips  were  blue. 
She  suffered  from  fever;  she  had  the  flu  — 
If  only  help  would  now  come  through. 

She  begged  of  me  to  take  her  where 
She  could  get  food  to  eat  and  clothes  to  wear, 
And  be  with  people  who  love  and  care. 

Leonard  Colman 
Grade  6  A 


YOUNG  BOY 

Young  boy  sitting  on  the  steps. 

Have  you  no  place  to  go,  no  place  to  be? 

You  live  in  a  house  so  unbearably  small 

with  leaks  in  the  roof  that  wet  the  floor. 

You  live  with  your  mom,  your  pop  and  your  sis, 

but  in  a  situation  like  this  how  can  you  be  happy? 

In  a  world  like  this  where  everything  is  sad 

there  is  a  Year  of  the  Child  to  make  you  a  bit  more  joyful. 

We  give  money  for  you  to  receive. 

Please  believe  me,  this  is  no  lie. 

Young  boy  sitting  on  the  steps. 

Now  you  have  a  place  to  go,  a  place  to  be. 

David  Ham 
Grade  7C 
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THE  CRIES  OF  HELP 


As  I  walked,  tlie  city  seemed  to  be 
A  wonderful  place.  The  cries  of  help 
Overseas  were  echoing  in  my  mind. 
A  drastic  place  it  must  be  for  them. 
Thought  1. 


I  passed  by  a  house  that  was 
Having  its  meal,  while  1  pondered 
The  facts  that  others  would 
Not  eat  tonight. 


Their  children  will  always  cry; 
They  will  not  have  anyone  to  turn  to 
Who  will  guide  and  help  them? 

It  isn't  it  too  late  to  help  though; 
And  I  ran  off  to  do  just  that. 
How  good  it  made  me  feel  to  give 
How  good  for  them  to  receive. 

George  Samuel 
Grade  6  A 


EVENINGS 


The  sun  has  just  gone  down. 

People  are  moving  in  the  town. 

I'm  just  sitting  and  watching  T.V. 

While  my  friends  visit  with  me. 

Soon  we  turn  the  T.V.  off. 

My  friends  and  I  say  good-bye. 

Oh  so  tired.  I  fall  into  bed 

and  sleep  comes  soon  before  I've  read 

a  chapter  or  more  of  Rubyard  Kipling's  adventure  story. 

David  Doheny 
Grade  6B 
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ONLY  CHILD 

Being  an  only  child  is 

sometimes  very  wild. 

Of  course, 

sometimes  it's  not  alright, 

especially  when  you're  in  a  fight 


When  you  are  bad 

and  your  parents  know  they 

have  been  had, 

they  take  out  a  cane  and. 

boy,  you  feel  the  pain  through 

you  more,  that  can  make 

you  feel  lame. 

But  sometimes  it's  okay, 
especially  when  you  obey. 
And  your  parents  are  nice 
because  you  don't  entice. 

Jacey  Kaps 
Grade  6B 


Is  it  fair? 

All  these  children  in  despair, 
Children  without  a  home, 
Living  in  the  streets  alone. 

Help  is  on  its  way. 
But  it  might  not  arrive  today. 
I  tell  you  it  will  come. 
And  not  only  for  some 
But  for  everyone. 

You  can  help  in  countries  scattered 
For  all  the  children  who  are  battered. 
Children  without  a  mother 
Who  really  need  a  big  brother. 

Remember  you  can  answer  the  plea. 

But  not  for  me  — 

For  all  the  children  in  despair. 

Philippe  Thompson 
Grade  6  A 
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ONE  BOOT  OF  A  CHILD'S  MEMORIES 

Open  your  cupboard  little  child, 

from  the  past  let  me  tell  you  a  story,  if  1  can. 

All  your  shoes  of  many  years  ago, 

memories  that  make  the  youth  in  you 

glow. 

Child,  remember  the  mountain  climbing 

boots  with  Edmund  Hillary. 

Climbing  Mt.  Everest  certainly  wasn't  silly. 

Hey!  Look  at  those  clogs. 

Do  you  recall  the  windmills  in  Holland 

and  my  barge  in  the  fog? 

Those  sandals  are  from  Greece, 
from  an  ancient  market-place. 
The  alligator  shoes  (are  from)  you 
won  in  a  Ugandan  race 
when,  at  one  time,  you  crossed  Lake 
Victoria  with  a  terrified  face. 

Those  are  your  slippers  ragged  and  torn. 

I  recall  the  cosy  fireplace  where 

your  slippers  were  worn. 

Look  at  those  skates,  their  edges  so  rusty. 

Remember  the  skating  rink,  hockey. 

And  now  they  are  so  dusty. 

Here  are  your  boots,  an  Eskimo  craft. 

Fashioned  in  the  Arctic  from  a  dead  seal  on  a  raft. 

Your  sneakers  have  many  little  holes, 

don't  mention  the  toes. 

Hot  summer  mornings,  baseball  and  the  movie  shows. 

Now  here  is  a  treasure  rare  indeed. 
Given  by  Margot  Fontayn  ballet  lead. 
These  are  your  party  shoes  of  patent 
black  leather. 

Birthdays,  church,  shiny  faces  and  many 
a  fine  feather. 

All  of  these  memories  stored  in  your  shoes. 
A  treasure  chest  of  rarities 
that  will  live  on  eternally. 

Karim  Shariff 
Grade  7B 
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GROWN-UPS  TO  BE 

I  am  the  average  kid  on  the  block, 
nothing  much  in  the  world  nowadays. 
I  can't  make  the  sixty  minute  clock, 
but  in  a  few  years  I'll  have  a  lot  to  say! 

Grown-ups  always  certify, 

that  being  a  child  is  the  best  part  of  life. 

If  what  they  say  is  not  a  lie, 

to  find  true  happiness  must  be  an  exhausting  try! 

It  seems  that  the  best  parents  only  know  to  mention, 

wash  your  hands,  finish  your  plate, 

don't  come  home  from  school  too  late. 

What  it  brings,  most  of  the  time,  is  a  lot  of  tension. 

I  intend  to  be  understanding  with  my  family. 
Not  to  other  parents  alike,  not  always  too  busy. 
Of  those  grown-ups  to  be,  I  want  to  become  the  best. 
And  believe  me,  it  is  more  than  a  promise. 

It  does  not  need  a  person  of  great  intellect. 

a  scientist,  or  an  outstanding  author 

to  have  already  an  excellent  concept, 

of  those  fabulous  parents,  I  will  be  the  inventor! 

Jonathan  Burnham 
Grade  7C 

THE  DIFFERENCES 

Child. 

Small,  Happy, 

Running,  Skipping,  Jumping,  Swimming 

Spoiled,  Lucky,  Cuddled,  Well  Fed, 

Welcomed. 

Child. 

Shrivelled,  Sad, 

Starving,  Working,  Sleeping,  Feeding, 

Hungry,  Insignificant,  Skinny,  Tired, 

Rejected. 

Erik  Blackford 
Grade  6A 
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THE  CHILD 

One  beautiful  day  you're  born, 
your  mother's  greatest  joy. 
You  are  now  a  baby  girl 
or  maybe  even  a  boy. 

Then  when  you  get  older, 

you  learn  to  work  and  play. 

You  fill  your  parents'  hearts  with  love 

and  brighten  every  day. 

And  if  you  are  a  girl, 

you  will  learn  to  braid  your  hair 

and  love  pretty  things. 

In  work  you'll  take  more  care. 

And  if  you  are  a  boy, 
you  will  be  rough  and  free. 
You'll  always  be  in  trouble 
with  a  bandage  on  your  knee. 

Then  at  the  age  of  five, 
you  will  start  to  go  to  school. 
You  might  think  like  a  brain, 
or  act  as  a  fool. 

Then  once  you  are  full  grown, 
you'll  appreciate  the  time 
that  you  were  quiet  or  wild. 
The  time  you  were  a  child. 

Edwin  Taguchi 
Grade  7B 


CINQUAIN  1979 

Youngsters 

Eager    Alert 

Reaching    Opening    Finding 

Cheerfully    Hopefully    Intelligently    Lovingly 

Discoveries 

Kirk  Russell 
Grade  6A 
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GROWING  UP  AS  A  CHILD 

Baby  is  born 
it  has  a  'peer'. 
Tear  is  formed. 
Acne  begins 
tears  stream, 
surprise,  it  cries! 
Something  is  said  really 
but  not  very  clearly. 

Walk,  talk, 

skip,  trip, 

trike,bike, 

bat,  ball, 

swim,  gym, 

read,  write, 

train,  plane 

fight,  bite. 

Doctors,  nurses, 

dolls  and  purses. 

Children  all  grow  up  so  different 

but  all  begin  and  end  the  same. 


Murdo  James  Murchison 
Grade  6A 


THE  GREAT  WHITE  DEATH 

Looming  from  the  murky  depths 

A  great  white  form 

Slinks  its  way 

Through  the  waves  and  currents. 

Two  bulging  wells  of  darkness 

Staring  out  at  you  from  a  devilish  countenance. 

Ugly  and  deadly  rows  of  daggers 

The  gaping  jaws  open  and  close,  open  and  close 

Reaching,  yearning  for  flesh  and  blood. 

The  little  mind  races  in  madness  and  confusion 

all  it  knows  is  to  devour  the  thing  in  front  of  it. 

What  can  you  do?  It's  all  over. 

Vytas  Gruodis 
Grade  7B 
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TEEN-AGE  BOY 

The  highest  position  of  an  adolescent. 

A  special  time. 

Where  dates,  growing  and  growing  pains  begin. 

A  stage  of  joy  and  sadness. 

Growing  into  a  teenager  immature, 

and  leaving  mature. 

Filled  with  knowledge,  fear,  happiness  and  pains. 

This  teenage  boy  will  leave  this  position 

to  become  a  man. 

Rex  Chung 
Grade  7B 

THE  YEARLING 

With  that  look  of  frightened  innocence 

he  looks  at  his  new  acquaintance. 

His  loving  parents. 

His  brother  Torance 

and  his  teddy-bear  Clarence. 

From  his  fetal  stance 

this  vast  omniscience 

is  to  him  a  foreign  belligerence. 

Thomas  Antony 
Grade  7B 

CARE  FOR  A  CHILD 

Streets  are  silent 

Everyone  is  asleep 

But  there  are  some  children  without  a  home 

Without  parents 

WITHOUT  ANYTHING 

Not  able  to  sleep 

Because  they  are  so  hungry 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  nobody  cared 

But  now  you  can  care 

So  don't  sit  back  in  your  chair 

BE  AWARE 

Gavin  Grant 
Grade  6A 
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IF  I  WERE  NOT  A  PERSON 


If  I  were  not  a  person 

I'd  be  a  ferson, 

or  I'd  be  a  derson. 

If  I  were  not  a  clown 

I'd  be  bound 

to  be  found. 

If  I  were  not  a  cat 

I'd  be  a  bat. 

If  I  were  not  a  bat, 

I'd  be  a  dat. 

But  I'm  not  a  ferson, 

or  a  derson  or  a  bat. 

I'm  a  person. 


Ian  Blackford 
Grade  6A 


IN  ALL  PLACES 

At  home 

I  feel  the  multitude 

of  love  I  need. 

At  school 

I've  felt  the  solitude 

of  detentions  I  don't  need. 


RICH  PEOPLE,  POOR  PEOPLE 

Rich  People. 
Poor  people. 
They're  not  the  same. 
But  rich  people  think 
that  nutrition  is  a  game. 


At  work 

I  feel  my  aptitude 

growing  in  need. 

At  play 

I've  felt  harsh  platitude 

from  games  I've  lost  but  needn't. 

Allan  Re  id 
Grade  7B 


Poor  people. 

Rich  people. 

They're  not  too  different. 

But  poor  people  spend 

their  money  on  food. 

Rich  people. 

poor  people. 

It  makes  all  the  difference. 

But  when  you  think, 

they're  not  so  different. 


F.  Sanchez 
Grade  7C 


NO  CHILD,  NO  CRY 

Broken  and  bleeding, 

do  I  hear  you? 

Crying  out  and  weeping, 

unseen  and  unheard, 

no  -  untended. 

Just,  won't  you  let  me  carry  you, 

carry  your  tears 

to  the  United  Nations. 

Beckett  Amtmann 
Grade  7 A 
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HELP  THE  CHILDREN 

Children  are  hungry. 
Children  are  cold. 
Children  are  sick 
And  never  grow  old. 

Why  do  we  let  this  happen. 
It's  a  disgrace  to  our  race. 
Yet  most  people  don't  care 
And  won't  face  it,  face  to  face. 

Children  are  constantly  dying 
Because  no  one's  there  to  save. 
All  people  do  is  start  sighing 
When  a  child  is  placed  in  his  grave. 

I  give  a  plea  to  everyone. 

To  do  something  today. 

The  children  need  help  from  someone. 

Stop!  Don't  walk  away! 

Robbie  Mason 
Grade  6A 


THE  CHILD 


Happy,  sad,  gay,  sorrowful, 
playing  games,  watching  people, 
needing  love,  giving  love. 
The  youth  grows  to  a  man. 
Changes  his  ways  for  better  or  worse. 
Now  he  watches  the  playing 
and  does  not  join  in. 
He  departs  the  world 
still  learning  like  a  child. 

Bruce  Laker 
Grade  IB 
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THE  CHILDREN  OF  INDIA 

The  children  of  India  live  a  sad  life.  Their  parents  work  in  the 
fields  to  assure  their  children  don't  starve.  Some  work  to  no  avail  and 
still  starve  until  there  is  nothing  left  in  their  stomachs.  Finally  they  lie 
down  to  die. 

People  suffer  from  malnutrition.  If  everyone  pitched  in,  with 
the  help  of  the  administration  from  Care,  United  and  Unicef,  we  could 
finally  help  these  people  help  themselves. 

David  Doyle 
Grade  7C 


NEPAL 

Nepal  lives  in  a  tiny  run-down  shack. 

She  suffered  from  malnutrition,  like  her  mother, 

thus  causing  her  to  have  a  bent  back. 

Nepal  lives  with  her  three  sisters  and  their  borther. 

She  is  neither  rich  nor  poor. 

Her  husband  has  just  one  measly  job, 

and  that  is  a  part-time  slave, 

for  a  rich  American  snob. 

Nepal  never  went  to  school, 

but  she  always  insisted  that  her  children  go  to  the  institu- 
tion. 
They  always  thought  she  was  just  being  cruel, 
but  now  they  reahze  that  it  was  for  their  education. 

If  you  asked  her  what  she  would  like  most, 

she  would  say, 

"I'd  Uke  to  start  my  life  over 

and  do  everything  the  right  way." 

Adam  Bandeen 
Grade  7C 
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MONEY 

Money  makes  the  world  go  around. 
That's  what  people  say. 
Having  money  helps  a  lot. 
It  really  seems  to  pay. 

Money  buys  cars,  trucks  and  food. 
Money  also  entered  me  into  this  school. 
So  money  appears  to  be  quite  important. 
Having  it  is  like  having  car  fuel. 

But  there  is  one  thing  that  1  do  not  understand. 
About  this  money  which  is  as  essential  as  land. 
Most  people,  except  the  children,  have  this  money. 
Now  that  is  not  very  funny. 
Really,  we  know  what  we  are  doing. 
A  lot  of  people  think  that  we  are  always  gum-chewing. 
So  what  is  this  mystery?  Will  it  ever  be  solved? 
Or  wUl  it  remain  forever  unsolved? 

Derek  Eaton 
Grade  7C 


CHILDREN  IN  THE  WORLD 

There  are  children  everywhere. 

They  are  starving. 

They  are  weak. 

They  wear  ragged  clothes. 

They  are  poor. 

They  are  sick. 

There  are  other  children. 

Us. 

We  are  pigs. 

We  are  strong  and  healthy. 

We  are  well  clothed. 

We  are  rich  (or  nearly  .  .  .). 

So  we  have  to  do  something. 

Because  they  are  our  brothers. 

Frederic  Hyde 
Grade  6A 
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CONSCIENCE 

As  I  ride  home  on  the  bus, 
sad  thoughts  are  in  my  head 
of  foreign  children  unlike  us, 
who  are  dying  or  ill-fed. 

Again  at  night  when  I'm  in  bed. 
I  think  of  starving  families. 
These  pass  away  and  I  think  instead 
of  tomorrow's  test  in  Geography. 

Then  in  class  these  thoughts  return. 
Thoughts  that  I  dare  not  mention. 
I  close  my  eyes  and  these  thoughts  churn 
and  the  teacher  gives  me  a  detention. 

I  hope  people's  consciences  are  bothersome, 

as  mine  is  to  me. 

Urging  them  to  help  these  poor 

out  of  sorrow  and  misery. 

Thomas  Hood 
Grade  7C 


EQUALITY  FOR  KIDS 

Kids,  today's  children,  tomorrow's  leaders. 
Prime  Ministers,  Kings,  Queens,  all  young  children  once. 
But  some  children  don't  even  have  to  wish  to  become 
a  King,  Queen  or  even  have  a  full  meal  to  thrive  on. 
The  Year  of  the  Child  brings  hope  to  children. 
Some  children  don't  have  sufficient  food  or  shelter, 
which  children  of  Canada  take  for  granted. 
Children  need  love  and  understanding. 
All  of  them. 

Eric  Widdicomhe 
Grade  6 A 
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THE  UNFORTUNATE  CHILDREN 

The  Year  of  the  Child. 

What  a  great  year. 

It  might  stop  suffering  of  the  poor 

httle  children  across  the  world  appear 

like  the  children  of  India,  Africa  too 

and  many  other  countries  that  are  old 

and  new. 

Africa,  it  sure  is  bad.  In  fact  it's  one 

of  the  worst. 

Children  die  from  starvation  and  also  thirst. 

The  slums  across  the  world  are  dirty, 

vile  and  unclean. 

Just  like  a  garbage  dump  I've  seen. 

Many  children  die  from  malnutrition. 

Yes,  they  do. 

And  you  can  help  them  too. 

So  think  about  what  I've  said, 

and  send  your  money. 

Go  ahead. 

Jonathan  Elkin 
Grade  7C 
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MY  USEFUL  INVENTION 

On  July  20,  1984,  I  invented  a  Selecopter,  which  is  a  submerging 
helicopter.  I  had  it  patented  and  then  went  home. 

The  next  morning,  I  went  to  get  the  plans.  I  found  they  were 
gone.  I  looked  everywhere  but  I  could  not  find  them.  I  put  ads  in  the 
paper.  I  phoned  around.  I  waited  six  days.  Still  no  sign  of  it.  So  I 
stopped  thinking  about  it  and  started  thinking  about  my  birthday. 

Two  days  later,  when  I  went  to  my  family's  house  for  my  birth- 
day. Mom  said, 

"Geoffrey,  there  is  a  surprise  in  the  back  yard." 

I  went  outside.  Low  and  behold,  I  found  a  very  well-built  Sele- 
copter. I  thanked  my  family  and  later,  when  I  tried  it  out,  I  found  it 
did  everything  a  person  could  want  it  to  do.  I  flew  and  swam  in  it  for 
three  hours  and  then  went  home.  That  ended  the  best  birthday  Ld  ever 
had. 


Geoffrey  Webster 
Grade  5B 
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Charles  Clou  tier  (5  A) 


ME  STRAIGHT  FROM  THE  MINT 

I  woke  up.  All  of  a  sudden  my  friends  and  \,  in  the  middle  of  a 
mountain,  were  jiggled  and  jerked  around.  Then  we  heard  shouts  of 
men  saying, 

"We  found  it:  Copper!" 

Right  out  of  nowhere,  came  a  big  metal  thing  that  crushed  us 
into  little  chunks.  We  were  gathered  and  put  into  a  truck.  Then  we  be- 
gan to  jerk  around  again.  About  three  hours  later,  we  stopped.  We  were 
dumped  into  a  sort  of  fireplace  and  melted  into  moulds. 

When  we  cooled  down,  we  were  put  into  rolls  of  paper  and  put 
into  an  armoured  truck  and  sent  to  the  bank.  Later  on,  we  were  un- 
rolled and  put  into  a  drawer. 

About  a  month  later,  I  was  taken  out  of  the  drawer  and  given  to 
a  man.  Fortunately,  the  man  had  a  hole  in  his  pocket,  and  I  jumped 
down  through  the  hole  and  rolled  away  down  the  street.  Finally,  I 
fell  into  a  sewer.  It  stank  to  high  heaven! 

After  what  seemed  like  a  year,  the  sewer  cleaner  came  and  took 
me  out  along  with  a  lot  of  dirt.  He  looked  through  it  and  saw  me.  It 
was  love  at  first  sight.  (He  seemed  to  like  money.)  He  put  me  into  his 
pocket,  walked  to  his  house,  and  gave  me  to  his  little  boy.  I  was  then 
put  into  a  glass  pig  with  lots  of  distant  cousins. 
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About  three  days  later,  the  boy  broke  the  glass  pig  into  bits.  He 
put  us  all  into  his  pocket  and  went  down  town.  After  walking  for  a 
while,  he  turned  into  a  store.  We  were  laid  onto  a  counter  and  traded 
for  bubble  gum.  The  man  took  us  and  put  us  into  a  drawer. 

Two  minutes  later,  the  drawer  was  reopened.  1  was  taken  out 
and  given  to  a  lady.  It  was  put  into  her  purse  and  taken  straight  to  the 
bank.  The  teller  looked  at  me  and  threw  me  into  a  stove.  I  was  melted 
with  others  into  a  new  mould.  But  that  is  another  story. 

Richard  Denis 
Grade  5B 


A  LAND  CALLED  THE  FACE 

Upon  this  small  land  lie  great  plains  over  which  a  mountain 
towers.  Three  valleys  surround  the  great  alp,  each  housing  a  crescent- 
shaped  canyon.  Straddling  the  valleys,  two  rolling  hills  sit,  each  folding 
over  into  the  valleys. 

Below  the  great  crescent  canyon  with  white  crystals  within, 
the  peninsula  where  this  land  ends  rounds  out.  Now,  shifting  back  up 
to  the  top  there  swirls  a  great  sea,  a  black,  wavy,  swirly,  sea.  Ready  to 
swallow  anything  that  goes  near.  This  land  is  probably  one  of  a  million 
lands  of  violent  seas,  towering  peaks  and  great  crystal  canyons. 

The  face  is  truly  a  remarkable  land. 

Hiro  Kataoka 
Grade  7C 
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MASHED  POTATOES 


One  day  Mister  Taperbaby,  who  was  a  scientist,  wanted  to  make  a 
new  experiment  in  his  lab.  He  took  his  big  hammer  and  tried  to  make 
some  mashed  potatoes,  but  he  kept  on  hitting  himself. 

He  hit  the  table  to  hard  that  it  made  all  of  his  poisons  fall. 
One  tube  hit  the  switch  that  turned  on  the  fire,  but  he  did  not  even 
notice  it.  It  lit  the  exploding  chemicals.  He  was  lucky  that  the  lab  had 
not  collapsed  on  him. 

When  he  awoke  from  the  explosion,  he  was  crazy.  He  thought 
he  was  a  dog.  When  he  saw  a  cat,  he  started  chasing  it. 

Later,  when  he  had  awakened  from  his  trance,  he  saw  himself 
on  the  apple  tree  in  the  back  of  the  lab. 


Bernardo  Sanchez 
Grade  5B 


TIME  TUNNEL 


It  was  December  9,  1958.  Three  boys  called  Joe  McMurphy,  Jim 
MacDonald  and  his  brother  Frank,  were  walking  along  a  small  road.  Joe 
had  a  small  microfilm  in  his  pocket. 

As  they  were  walking,  they  found  that  the  woods  were  slowly 
closing  in  on  them.  About  twenty  metres  ahead,  there  was  a  small 
tunnel  which  was  covered  with  weeds  and  tiny  stones  scattered  in  the 
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path.  About  half  way  down  the  tunnel,  a  light  was  filtering  through. 
Joe  exclaimed. 

"We're  almost  through." 

As  they  walked  out.  they  had  to  squint  lor  a  minute  as  their 
eyes  adjusted  well  enougli  to  recognize  the  landscape. 

It  was  a  barren  plain.  To  the  east  there  was  a  small  thicket  and,  to 
the  west,  was  a  rushing  river  and  a  small  island.  They  walked  to  the 
water's  edge  after  seeing  a  small  band  of  rats  with  swords  and  clubs. 
While  this  was  going  on,  the  microfilm  was  recording  it.  The  leader  of 
the  band  of  rats  questioned  in  a  big  bold  voice, 

"What  are  YOU  doing  here? 

"We  came  from  the  tunnel  over  there,"  Frank  explained  and 
pointed  to  where  the  tunnel  was. 

All  the  rats  snickered,  "How  bold  and  brave  to  come  here  through 
the  dragon's  den." 

They  were  then  taken  into  a  house  and  went  to  bed. 

The  next  morning,  they  were  told  about  the  blood-thirsty  dragon 
that  roamed  along  the  river  bank  and  devoured  all  things  in  it's  path. 

They  made  some  clubs  and  the  rats  gave  them  swords  to  kill  the 
blood-thirsty  dragon. 

It  was  11.00  p.m.  when  they  were  going  along  the  river  front 
and  suddenly,  the  blood-thirsty  dragon  came  into  view.  This  made  the 
boys  run  all  the  way  to  the  other  end  of  the  tunnel. 

The  next  day,  the  rats  put  signs  up  saying  the  boys  were  outlaws 
to  the  rat  country. 

David  Moffat 
Grade  5 A 
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THE  HAUNTED  HOUSE  ON  HALLOWEEN  EVE 

It  was  October  30,  1964:  Bill  and  Nicolas  were  walking  down 
the  street  when  they  passed  the  Wilberg  House.  Everybody  in  Toronto 
said  it  was  haunted. 

Bill  said, 

"Why  don't  we  spend  a  night  at  this  haunted  house  and  show 
everybody  that  ghosts  don't  exist?" 

"You  don't  believe  in  ghosts?"  Nicolas  asked. 

"Not  quite,"  answered  Bill. 

That  very  night  at  8.25  p.m..  Bill  and  Nicolas  sneaked  out  of 
their  house  and  went  to  the  Wilberg  House.  It  was  abandoned.  They 
went  into  the  house  and  to  a  room  upstairs.  There  they  found  a  desk 
where  they  discovered  a  diary.  The  diary  had  belonged  to  Brian  Wilberg 
so  they  looked  inside  to  see  what  was  written.  They  found  that  the 
writing  ended  on  October  30,  1961.  It  was  the  same  date,  only  three 
years  earher.  They  went  on  to  read  what  was  written: 

"This  is  one  of  my  last  days,  because  of  my  heart  condition. 
I  will  .  .  .  ." 

Nicolas  then  said,  "He  probably  died  at  that  very  moment." 

"I  guess  so."  replied  Bill. 

"Let's  go  to  sleep."  said  Nicolas. 

"Okay."  sighed  Bill. 

They  went  upstairs  to  one  of  the  bedrooms  and,  during  the  night, 
they  heard  noises  from  downstairs.  They  put  their  clothes  on  again  and 
went  downstairs  to  see  what  had  caused  the  noise.  Holding  hands  and 
trembling  they  walked  down  to  the  basement.  There  they  stood  still. 
A  noise  came  from  the  laundry  room,  so  they  entered  it.  Suddenly, 
their  eyes  set  on  a  coffin  and  they  gave  a  loud  scream.  Nicolas  and  Bill 
ran  out  of  the  house  and  never  went  near  there  again. 

There  is  just  one  thing  they  did  not  understand.  What  had  caused 
those  scary  noises?  Was  there  really  a  ghost  in  that  house?  What  was 
the  coffin  doing  there? 

They  will  never  know  because  they  are,  to  this  day,  scared  to  talk 
about  it! 

Nicolas  Jorizzo 
Grade  5  A 

TIME  TUNNEL 

Bob  and  Jim  Hafield  were  exploring  an  old  abandoned  house 
in  the  forest  last  week  for  something  to  do,  when  Jim  stumbled  onto 
a  small  tunnel  in  the  basement. 

The  tunnel  had  a  rusty  latch  on  a  piece  of  old  rotten  wood. 
Jim  had  just  thrown  off  the  piece  of  wood  and  cleared  away  all  the  dust 
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when  a  huge  rat  went  scampering  off  across  the  room.  The  tunnel  was 
about  four  feet  wide  so  they  could  both  fit.  Naturally,  from  curiosity, 
they  went  in. 

Suddenly  they  were  whirling  in  space  toppling  head  over  heals 
rapidly  getting  more  and  more  dizzy. 

Plunk!  They  fell  right  on  the  deck  of  an  old  ship.  At  first,  they 
did  not  realize  that  it  was  the  flagship  of  Christopher  Columbus,  "The 
Santa  Maria". 

Later  they  were  found.  They  were  accused  of  being  stowaways 
and  being  crazy  enough  to  do  something  like  sailing  off  the  world. 

"Sir,  but  we  tried  to  tell  you,"  pleaded  the  boys  in  distress. 

"Bah!  Walking  through  a  time  tunnel  and  all  that  nonsense!" 
shouted  Columbus. 

"But  ~"  cried  the  boys  once  more. 

"No  buts,  take  them  away!"  he  ordered. 

Soon  they  were  in  the  dungeon. 

"We'll  never  ever  get  out  alive,"  stated  Jim. 

"I  don't  think  so  either,"  murmered  Bob. 

"Hey,  you  two  get  out  of  there.  You're  going  to  walk  the  plank. 
Captain's  orders."  advised  one  of  the  crew. 

They  were  walking  the  plank  when  just  as  they  were  about  to 
jump,  a  fin  appeared  out  of  nowhere. 

"Shark!"  cried  someone. 

"Good,  good,"  whispered  Columbus  evily. 

They  were  pushed  and  fell  into  the  water.  The  shark  came  straight 
for  them.  Just  as  he  opened  his  mouth,  the  boys  disappeared.  They 
found  themselves  whirling  head  over  heals  just  like  before.  Plunk!  They 
fell  right  on  the  old  house's  basement  floor. 

When  they  rememebered  where  they  were,  they  thought  about 
what  the  sailors  would  be  asking  themselves. 

"What  happened  to  them?" 

Without  any  warning  at  all,  they  ran  out  of  the  house  and  never 
went  back  to  the  time  tunnel  again. 


Charles  Newman 
Grade  5 A 
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TIME  TUNNEL 


It  was  the  second  time  that  a  hole  appeared  in  his  backyard  but 
this  is  the  first  time  it  has  led  anywhere.  It  was  in  Tim  Fort's  back 
yard,  April  4,  1975. 

The  tunnel  was  three  feet  high  and  two  feet  wide.  The  sides  of 
the  tunnel  were  round  but  rough  and  it  was  dark  and  gloomy.  It  looked 
as  if  an  animal  or  creature  had  dug  it's  way  down,  but  on  a  slope. 

He  left  his  house  early  that  morning  to  see  what  was  inside.  He 
phoned  his  friend  Mike  Tomart,  a  school  friend  and  they  went  inside 
the  tunnel  together. 

They  walked  for  a  half  an  hour  until  Tim  said, 

"I  can't  go  on  any  more!" 

"O.K.  Just  up  here,  it  looks  like  there's  a  rock."  replied  Mike. 

The  next  morning,  they  found  themselves  in  the  Tudor  Times. 
They  were  even  dressed  like  them.  They  had  the  money  and  everything 
else  a  person  in  the  Tudor  times  would  have  so  they  rented  a  room  in 
an  inn  and  slept  there  for  the  night. 

A  funny  thing  happened  to  Mike  that  night  -  he  could  not  get 
to  sleep.  He  felt  as  if  his  body  was  dissolving.  He  was  really  going  back 
in  time. 
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They  woke  up  in  an  old  straw-roofed  house  in  the  Middle  Ages 
and  heard  people  calling  their  wares.  They  ran  through  the  streets 
trying  to  get  out  but  there  was  no  way  out  except  to  leave  the  city. 

They  spent  a  night  there  again  and,  in  the  morning,  they  woke 
up  in  a  prehistoric  cave  watching  somebody  draw  pictures  on  the  wall. 

"Fm  getting  out  of  here!"  shouted  Tim. 

"Same  with  me!"  hollered  Mike. 

They  ran  back  through  prehistoric  times,  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
Tudor  Times.  Finally,  they  got  out  of  the  tunnel. 

I'm  going  to  move  right  out  of  this  city!"  gasped  Tim. 

"If  1  were  you,  I  would  too."  said  Mike. 


Jason  Hreno 
Grade  5 A 
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THE  MISSING  PLANE 


On  June  4,  1984.  Chris  Morence,  a  young  twenty-nine  year  old 
blond  boy.  was  flying  his  Camarda  899  with  his  195  passengers  going 
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from  Montreal,  Quebec  to  Cuba.  At  the  station,  everybody  was  worried 
that  it  might  crash  in  the  Bermuda  Triangle,  but  the  chances  were  100 
to  1  it  would  not.  Jim  Canawysawan,  the  airport  contractor,  was 
talking  to  Chris. 

"Jim,  something  is  happening!"  said  Chris. 

"What's  happening?"  asked  Jim. 

"The  plane  is  being  sucked  into  the  ocean!!"  answered  Chris. 

"What's  your  destination?"  asked  Jim. 

"85,658NW." 

BOOM!!!! 

Chris  was  out  of  contact.  His  transmitter  was  dead.  Jim  pin- 
pointed his  destination  in  the  Bermuda  Triangle! 

Jim  spoke  into  the  loud  speaker  saying, 

"Camarda  899  is  out  of  contact.  Any  information  on  the  plane, 
please  contact  me." 

A  few  moments  later,  a  man  walked  into  Jim's  office  and  said, 

"My  name  is  John  Stover.  You  know  that  important  equipment 
on  the  plane  that  is  a  secret?  Well,  it's  a  new  energy  nuclear  power 
force  that  can  do  anything.  The  government  needs  it." 

"Identify  yourself."  said  Jim. 

The  man  flashed  his  I.D.  card. 

"We'll  do  everything  we  can."  said  Jim. 

Jim  thought  for  a  few  minutes  and  came  up  with  an  idea.  The 
idea  was  a  little  craft  that  could  explore  under  water.  In  a  few  days, 
the  complete  craft  was  finished.  They  sent  the  craft  to  the  dock.  There 
were  five  people  in  the  craft:  Jim,  the  driver;  John,  the  navigator;  and 
the  rest,  who  just  sat  and  did  little  work.  When  the  craft  submerged,  it 
started  right  away. 

"How  much  air  do  we  have?"  asked  John. 

"Enough  for  nine  days."  answered  Jim. 

The  craft  went  through  tunnels,  shark  attacks,  falling  rocks, 
but  still  it  survived.  On  the  fifth  day  something  happened.  At  7.17  a.m., 
the  craft  went  out  of  control,  falling  into  a  tunnel.  After  the  trouble, 
everybody  was  alright  except  for  one  man,  who  was  unconscious. 
Jim  peeked  out  and  saw  the  plane  and  a  sea  monster.  The  transmitter 
worked.  They  radioed  for  help. 

"Blue  Bird,  this  is  Big  Boy.  Send  help.  859  856  NW."  said  Jim. 

"All  right.  Big  Boy."  said  the  assistant  contractor. 

Later,  they  tried  everything.  Finally  Jim  thought  of  an  idea  to 
get  the  monster  away  from  the  plane.  They  set  up  a  big  mirror  on  the 
craft.  The  craft  moved  toward  the  monster.  When  the  monster  saw  him- 
self, he  swam  away.  Then  the  plane  was  safely  taken  up  and  everybody 
was  safe. 

Chris  Naudie 
Grade  5B 


THE  AUTOMOBILE  RACE 

Dark-haired,  twenty-one  year  old  Jim  Samanty  warmed  his 
dragster  engine.  His  reddish-haired  brother,  who  was  three  years  older 
than  Jim  himself,  came  down  the  racing  track  to  give  him  his  safety 
helmet.  Jim  was  part  of  the  Brindville  Summer  Amateur  Automobile 
Race  and  five  friends,  along  with  a  tourist,  were  in  the  same  heat. 

The  checkered  flag  was  raised,  then  dropped.  The  race  was  on! 
Jim  sped  down  the  track  and  held  first  place  for  the  first  nine  laps  of 
the  ten  lap  race.  On  the  eighth,  though,  the  stranger  passed  by  his  left 
wheel.  He  briskly  slammed  on  the  brakes,  sending  Jim  and  his  car 
into  the  bales  of  hay  around  the  perimeter  of  the  track.  The  red  flag 
was  dropped,  indicating  an  oil  spill. 

Poor  Jim  was  a  nice  guy  who  had  large,  flat  feet  and  was  really 
tall.  He  had  brown  eyes  and  a  kind  grin.  His  thick  eyebrows  and  broken 
nose  made  him  look  slightly  spooky,  but  his  smile  made  up  for  it. 

Fifteen  minutes  after  the  accident,  Jim  was  being  taken  care  of 
by  a  nurse  at  the  Brindville  General  Hospital  (B.G.H.).  His  parents 
and  his  one  and  only  brother  were  in  the  waiting  room  being  assured 
that  Jim  suffered  only  a  sprained  ankle. 

"He'll  be  up  in  fifteen  minutes  with  a  large  bandage  on  his  heel 
and  ankle."  the  nurse  had  assured  them. 

That  evening,  Jim  and  his  brother  Hal,  went  to  the  race  judge's 
home  to  see  what  had  happened  to  the  strangers.  As  they  went  into  the 
house,  the  judge  greeted  them  with  great  news. 

"We  traced  the  name  of  the  stranger.  He  was  an  outlaw  and  a 
fugitive  from  the  state  prison!  All  the  race  officials  think  you  should 
get  the  reward  for  helping  to  capture  him.  Even  if  you  didn't  win  the 
race,  there  is  a  bright  side  to  the  whole  story!"  he  declared. 

Etienne  Cote 
Grade  5 A 

DEATH  TRIP 

The  Vega  II  was  built  in  space.  It's  feeble  engines  were  just 
enough  to  escape  Earth's  gravity.  In  2015,  good  engines  were  hard  to 
come  by.  The  Vega  II  was  a  sleek  two-mile  long  freighter  heading  for 
Venus. 

The  ship  was  divided  into  two  parts,  the  front  for  the  crew  and 
the  rear  for  the  atomic  pile.  The  latter  was  no-man's  land. 

Originally,  there  was  a  crew  of  three  men,  since  most  of  the  work 
was  done  by  computers.  At  the  last  minute,  the  Captain  took  sick  and 
only  the  First  Mate,  Arvin  Grant,  and  another  crew  man,  John  Maur 
were  left. 

Maur  had  brown  hair,  a  tuft  of  beard  and  slate  eyes.  Grant  had 
black  hair,  blue  eyes,  a  long  nose  and  was  clean  shaven. 
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The  ship  was  nearing  the  end  of  its  130  day  trajectory  when 
Maur  came  into  the  bland  control  room  and  exclaimed, 

"We've  been  holed  by  a  meteorite!" 

"Where  were  we  hit."  Grant  inquired  anxiously. 

"In  the  oxygen  supply  pipe."  he  answered. 

Grant  unstrapped  himself  from  the  control  seat  and  went  into 
the  cargo  hold  to  inspect  the  pipe. 

"It  was  a  giant,"  he  remarked  "Almost  a  centimetre  across.  It 
pierced  the  pipe  and  all  the  liquid  oxygen  supply  boiled  off.  (Oxygen 
boils  at  several  hundred  degrees  below  0°C.) 

The  chances  of  getting  hit  by  a  meteorite  in  space  are  641204362 
to  1 .  The  chances  against  getting  hit  by  a  sizeable  one  are  even  greater. 
News  of  the  accident  spread  quickly  throughout  the  solar  system, 
crowding  everything  off  the  front  pages  of  the  newspapers. 

Grant  calculated  that,  of  the  thirty  days  remaining,  they  would 
have  sufficient  air  supply  to  last  twenty -seven  days;  taking  into  account 
that  the  air  recycling  system  loses  ten  per  cent  every  cycle.  After 
the  twenty-seven  days,  he  did  not  know  what  would  happen. 

Days  passed  with  nothing  extraordinary  happening.  They  kept  in 
constant  radio  contact  with  Venus. 

A  rescue  operation  was  impossible  because  it  would  take  trem- 
endous amounts  of  fuel  and  a  fast  liner.  Venus  only  had  two  liners 
and  both  were  heavily  occupied. 

Sixteen  days  until  the  deadline.  Grant  hit  upon  an  idea.  He 
went  to  a  cabinet  and  took  out  a  cargo  roster.  He  looked  for  anything 
that  might  be  helpful  in  making  oxygen. 

As  he  gazed  down  the  roster  he  saw  item  No.  143  —  1  book, 
value  $  1  million.  Item  No.  1 56  —  10  books,  no  apparent  value. 

After  searching  through  the  roster  twice,  he  found  nothing  to 
help  him  so  he  put  the  roster  back  in  the  cabinet.  More  days  passed  un- 
eventfully  until  there  were  only  three  days  left.  Then  he  thought, 

"Plants  take  in  carbon  dioxide  and  give  out  oxygen,  so  why  not 
grow  a  garden?" 

After  thinking  about  it,  he  dismissed  the  idea  because  they  had 
no  seeds  or  soil  aboard  the  Vaga  II. 

The  deadline  came  and  Maur  lay  on  his  bunk  while  Grant  set 
the  automatic  pilot  to  rendezvous  with  the  tugs.  The  Vega  II  could 
never  go  down  on  the  surface  of  a  planet  under  control  let  alone  leave 
it. 

After  Grant  had  finished  setting  the  automatic  pilot,  he  lay 
down  on  his  bunk  too.  They  both  lapsed  into  a  state  of  unconscious- 
ness. 

Three  days  later,  the  ship  rendezvoused  with  the  tugs  and  some 
men  went  aboard  the  Vega  II.  They  gave  Maur  and  Grant  pure  oxygen. 
To  their  surprise.  Grant  and  Maur  both  woke  up  and  said  they  were 
feeling  fine. 
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Actually,  what  happend  to  them  was  that,  when  tlicy  were 
unconscious,  they  could  breathe  with  the  low  oxygen  content  in  the 
air.  This  is  how  they  stayed  alive  for  the  remaining  three  days. 

Chris  Pratley 
Grade  5 A 
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Drawings  by: 
Fenton  Aylmer(7C) 
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Drawings  by: 
Peter  Howard  (7 A) 
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THE  YEAR  OF  THE  CHILD 

Winter 

The  child  plays  for  hours  upon  hours 

without  a  worry  in  the  world. 

Skating,  Skiing,  making  snowmen  large  and  small. 

As  an  adult  gazes  at  the  child  through  the  window, 

he  only  sees  a  child  playing  in  the  yard. 

The  adult  wonders,  what  force  drives  him  on? 

Only  he  knows. 

Spring 

The  child  stares  at  the  tall  mountains  of  white  crystals 

but  does  not  feel  like  playing  on  them. 

He  is  anxiously  awaiting  the  spring. 

This  is  the  season  for  picnics,  baseball  games, 

and  running  barefoot  through  fields  of  tall  grass. 

As    the    season    progresses    and   the   land   grows  greener, 

the  child  acquires  a  sense  of  freedom  and  independence. 

The  adult  gains  nothing. 

To  an  adult,  all  seasons  are  alike 

but  to  a  child,  each  season  is  a  time  of  discovery. 

Why?  Only  he  knows. 

Summer 

As  soon  as  the  child  is  out  of  school, 

his  feeling  of  freedom  intensifies 

because  the  child  is  sent  off  to  camp 

to  face  the  summer  by  himself. 

After  an  exhaustive  summer, 

the  child  is  glad  to  return  to  his  nice  warm  bed  at  home 

but  not  to  school  for  another  lonesome  year. 

The  adult  thinks  it's  plain  laziness 

but  it  is  not.  What  is  it? 

Only  he  knows. 

Autumn 

As  the  red,  yellow,  orange  and  brown-coloured  leaves 

begin  to  fall  off  the  trees, 

the  child  knows  he  must  change  his  independent  ways 

and  prepare  himself  for  the  next  ten  months  of  work. 

As  he  walks  home  from  school, 

he  manages  to  step  in  every  puddle  of  water. 

When  his  mother  sees  iiim,  he  is  scolded 

and  sent  to  his  room. 

As  he  is  lying  on  his  bed,  he  begins  to  wonder 

why  this  year  was  called  The  Year  of  the  Child, 
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if  it  is  just  the  same  as  last  year. 
Why  does  he  not  know  the  answer? 
Because  only  they  know. 

Sean  Cote 
Grade  8A 

ALLOW  NINE  MONTHS  FOR  DELIVERY 

The  incredible  phenomenon. 

The  beginning  of  a  new  day. 

A  fresh  start,  able 

to  be  modelled  any  way. 

Unlimited  circulation. 

Order  now,  don't  delay. 

The  jester  of  the  court, 

obedient  to  your  way. 

All  this,  wrapped  in  one, 

ready  when  you  say: 

The  Child. 

(This  item  is  in  demand 

The  Year  of  the  Child  being  at  hand.) 

Andrew  Sussman 
Grade  8A 

A  SHAKESPEARIAN  SONNET  FOR  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  OF  THE  CHILD 

At  dawn  unto  the  chirping  birds  I  wake, 
and  see  the  world  through  rosy -coloured  eyes. 
But  that  which  makes  my  heart  inwardly  quake 
cries  out  across  the  seas  and  through  the  skies. 
As  children  cry  for  food  and  then  for  care, 
what  race  are  we  to  keep  ourselves  in  good 
while  children  starve  and  fall  into  death's  snare? 
The  great  dilemma  has  darkened  the  mood. 
To  better  all  the  children  of  the  earth 
must  stay  in  every  sensible  man's  mind. 
For  youth  will  be  the  rulers  of  the  turf 
when  we  have  left  all  worldly  cares  behind. 
May  food  and  love  and  care  all  gracious  be 
to  those  who  build  tomorrow's  families. 

Andrew  Smith 
Grade  9C 
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A  CHILD'S  PLEA 

Pray  treat  the  child  with  due  respect, 

when  as  a  child  you  would  have  wished  it  done. 

Let  his  admirable  goals  and  dreams  reflect 

upon  the  golden  time  to  come. 

Understand  his  wishes  and  needs 

throughout  his  fragile  rearing  age. 

For,  unmet,  they  will  undermine  his  deeds, 

and  leave  a  blot  on  his  spotless  page. 

Shower  his  soul  with  sterling  kindness,  love, 

but  softly  correct  his  blunder. 

Allow  him  to  fly  beyond,  high  above. 

Thereby  will  his  vigorous  spirit  thunder 

to  enrich  the  body  of  a  future  nation. 

Envelope  the  cherub  in  manner  so  mild. 

Strengthen,  with  youth,  the  sprouting  foundation. 

Tomorrow's  hero  is  yesterday's  child. 

Denis  Stevens 
Grade  8A 

THE  AGE  OF  THE  CHILD 

The  baby  in  his  mother's  arms, 

yells  and  kicks, 

shouts  and  cries, 

and  sleeps  ever  so  softly. 

The  child  in  kindergarten, 
talks  and  listens, 
walks  and  plays, 
and  learns  ever  so  quietly. 

The  boy  in  grade  school 

play  and  fights, 

writes  and  learns, 

and  matures  ever  so  slowly. 

The  youth  in  high  school, 

socializes  and  works, 

investigates  and  matures 

and  becomes  an  individual  ever  so  slowly. 

Hirsh  Bernstein 
Grade  9B 
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THE  RIGHT  TO  A  LIFE 

The  nidther  lies  in  her  corner. 

Tlie  luit  is  dirty  and  grey. 

The  day  she  awaits  has  come, 

she  will  be  freed  of  her  unwanted  burden. 

Already  five  children  are  gathered  about, 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  tiny  infant. 
Nothing  prepared,  just  a  pile  of  straw 
for  a  child  who  will  probably  not  even  live. 

No  care  has  been  taken  to  better  this  state. 
Even  the  father  has  gone  away, 
leaving  the  mother  to  cope  on  her  own 
with  a  child  who  will  not  even  have  a  home. 

The  Year  of  the  Child 
is  here  for  their  sake. 
So  let  us,  more  fortunate, 
help  with  their  needs. 
Give  each  child  here 
a  chance  to  survive, 
or  don't  bring  them  into 
a  world  full  of  fear. 

A  CHILD  has  a  right,  a  right  to  survive. 

GIVE  HIM  a  chance  and  he'll  show  you  just  why. 

Pippo  de  Leonard  is 
Grade  8 A 

THE  ROLE  OF  THE  CHILD 

A  child  wanders 
It  has  no  meaning 
It  has  no  purpose 
It  has  no  name 
No! 

It  is  the  flock 
It  is  the  timber 
It  is  the  clay 
It  is  Hope. 

Tim  Re  id 
Grade  8A 
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CHILDREN 

Children  are  today's  future; 

tomorrow's  hope; 

yesterday's  dreams. 

They  will  continue  what  we  have  started. 

They  will  inherit  what  we  leave  behind. 

A  world  without  children 

is  like  a  room  without  a  door; 

a  blossom  without  petals. 

We  need  them  as  much  as  they  need  us, 

maybe  even  more. 

Think 

What  can  we  do  for  them? 

What  will  lessen  the  burden  of  responsibility 

we  are  casting  on  them. 

For  it  is  a  vast,  heavy  load 

and  we  should  be  thankful 

to  have  someone 

who  will  take  it  off  our  own  weary  shoulders. 

Paul  Broom  field 
Grade  9C 

A  CHILD 

Like  a  solitary  daffodil. 

Radiant  with  beauty  and  peace. 

Innocent  and  harmless, 

So  soft  to  the  touch. 

So  sensitive  and  helpless. 

Wilting  in  the  darkness  of  sorrow. 

Blooming  in  the  glory  of  light  and  happiness. 

Born  to  be  free. 

Cherish  her. 

Understand  her  in  time  of  need. 

Shield  her  from  harm. 

Love  her. 

For  she  is  your  precious  jewel. 

Your  future. 

Your  child. 

Colin  Chang 
Grade  8A 


THE  YEAR  OF  THE  CHILD 

He  sits  down  tor  dinner, 
slie  wishes  tor  one. 
He  takes  tlie  bus  to  school, 
where  she  lives  there  are  none. 

She  wakes  in  the  morning, 
works  in  the  fields  all  day. 
She  comes  home  at  night 
and  without  food  drifts  away. 

He's  heard  about  her 

but  doesn't  seem  to  care. 

She  lives  far  away, 

he  thinks  her  life  must  be  fair. 

Some  people  do  care, 

some  do  mind. 

From  the  United  Nations  comes  a  gesture 

which  is  kind. 

She  now  goes  to  school 
and  has  food  to  eat. 
She  has  clothes  on  her  body 
and  shoes  on  her  feet. 

She  is  now  delivered 

from  a  life  which  is  wild. 

For  the  United  Nations  have  made 

the  Year  of  the  Child. 

John  Shannon 
Grade  9C 
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YEAR  OF  THE  CHILD 

He  is  born  to  the  world 
with  an  open  heart  and  soul. 
And  he  is  unchanging 
to  the  past  friend  and  foe. 

This  year  we  honour  him 
like  a  piece  of  pure  gold, 
that  adds  to  our  future 
which  presently  we  fold. 

This  money  we  honour. 

This  person  we  now  mould. 

This  thing  we  always  love 

is  our  hope,  our  future,  our  child. 

Peter  Maag 
Grade  8A 


A  child  is  a  fragile  thing,  and  should  be  treated  like  a  king. 

But  along  with  being  a  child  comes  a  desire  for  the  wild. 

A  child  needs  a  change  of  pace,  something  different  from  the 

same  old  face. 

If  the  school  should  bum,  it  would  give  him  no  concern. 

Still,  fire  often  quenches  his  desire. 

Just  remember  that  as  a  child  grows,  his  mischievous  passion 

grows  less  and  less  so. 

For  although  a  child  is  hard  to  bear,  he  requires  a  most 

loving  care. 

So  adults  beware;  the  Year  of  the  Child  is  here. 

David  Sussman 
Grade  8A 
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THE  LIFE  OF  A  CHILD 

Never  being  able  to  do  anything  alone. 

School  bags  so  full  you're  forced  to  groan. 

From  morning  until  night,  thoughts  of  school  prevail. 

If  we  don't  do  our  homework  we  will  surely  fail. 

When  homework  is  finally  finished  and  done, 

we  feel  that  our  day  has  just  begun. 

We  turn  on  the  television,  not  thinking  what's  ahead. 

Then,  in  the  middle  of  the  show,  it's  time  for  bed. 

In  the  morning,  it's  off  to  school  we  go. 
Liberty  and  freedom  we  will  never  know. 
Finally  those  summer  days  are  here 
but  we  still  have  the  next  school  year  to  fear. 

Maybe  this  year  things  won't  be  so  wild. 
Considering  it's  the  Year  of  the  Child. 

Chris  Eberts 
Grade  8A 


THE  SCHCOLDAY  OF  A  CHILD 

In  the  morning  when  I  get  up  for  school 

I  must  remember  not  to  break  any  rules. 

I'll  get  to  school  without  a  doubt, 

but  by  the  end  of  the  day  I'll  start  to  pout. 

For  I  hate  school 

but  I'm  getting  an  education 

and  that  is  really  a  sensation. 

The  kids  are  extremely  nice 

and  all  the  teachers  give  good  advice. 

But  I  hate  school. 

At  lunch  the  children  chatter 

and  while  they  talk,  they're  growing  fatter. 

Then  comes  recess  which  is  very  exciting 

because  boys  being  boys,  they're  always  fighting. 

I  think  I'm  beginning  to  like  school. 

Maybe  it's  because  it's  the  Year  of  the  Child. 

Timothy  Zyto 
Grade  8A 
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SCHOOL 

Latin  and  Math,  they  just  aren't  fun. 

I'd  rather  play  baseball  or  chew  bubble  gum. 

But  it's  one  of  those  things  that  you  just  have  to  do, 

so  let's  do  it  quickly  and  get  it  all  through. 

In  walks  a  teacher,  all  happy  and  pleasant, 
with  a  small  piece  of  paper  to  see  who  is  present. 
We  make  lots  of  noise  and  act  very  bad 
and  out  walks  teacher,  all  grouchy  and  mad. 

It's  first  period  class  and  everyone's  laughin', 
but  then  shuts  the  door  an'  —  Oh  no!  It's  Latin! 
Spitballs  and  chalk  are  all  that  go  soaring 
to  keep  Latin  class  from  getting  too  boring. 

Finally  it's  lunch,  and  we're  down  in  a  hurry. 
Only  to  find  that  it's  -  Blech!  -  chicken  curry! 
In  our  dismay  we'll  attempt  our  best, 
by  cracking  jokes  as  we  try  to  digest. 

It's  finally  3.30  and  school's  almost  done. 
Just  twenty  more  minutes  and  then  we  can  run 
onto  the  sidewalks  where  we  will  roam 
until,  at  last,  we  finally  reach  home. 

All  this  stuff,  it's  such  a  groan. 
I'd  really  look  forward  to  a  different  tone. 
So  maybe  we'll  change  it,  just  for  a  while. 
After  all,  it  is  the  Year  of  the  Child. 

William  Coffey 
Grade  8 A 


SCHOOL  THIS  YEAR 
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The  bell  rings,  the  students 
mill  about.  Another  day 
of  slavery  under  the 
yolk  of  education  begins. 

The  first  class  passes 
quickly,  while  chatting 
with  friends  or  doing 
homework  due  the  same  day. 

Recess  finally  arrives. 
A  time  for  everybody  to 
go  outdoors,  only  to  be  later 
put  back  inside  the  walls. 

Of  the  knowledge  imparted, 
what  is  there  to  look 
forward  to?  It's  going 
to  be  the  same  routine 
tomorrow  and  the  year 
after. 

Robert  Keene 
Grade  8A 


MODERN  TOYS 

Attractive  to  the  eye, 
are  toys  that  adults  buy 
for  children  of  their  own 
to  use  before  they're  grown. 

The  modern  toys  you  find 
in  playrooms  of  all  kinds. 
With  rays  so  thin  and  bright, 
to  shine  as  laser  light. 

So  radiant  in  the  dark, 
the  toys  that  leave  their  mark 
on  children's  spotless  souls 
in  full  destructive  roles. 


The  children  learn  it  from  T.V., 
where  daily  they  can  see 
Galactica,  the  Wars  of  Stars, 
the  spaceships  and  the  burning  Mars. 

The  toy  allows  the  child 
to  push  it's  finger  wild 
on  buttons  spread  all  o'er, 
to  let  the  rockets  roar. 

And  have  it  reproduce 
the  video  screen  refuse. 
Let's  stop  this  education. 
Instead,  bring  more  elation 


Jens  Krieg 
Grade  8 A 
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THE  NEW  REGIME 

The  battlefield  lies  silently,  shrouded  in  mist, 

as  the  sun  calls  forth  the  radiant  light. 

Darkness  dispels,  as  peace  rests,  gently, 

upon  the  precious  souls  of  youth. 

Was  this  war  over  struggling  territories? 

Were  riches  and  treasure  being  quarrelled  about? 

Has  some  form  of  subjugation  passed? 

As  the  truth  sets  forth,  all  seems  lucid. 

There  appears  no  residue  of  vile  carrion. 

Not  a  vestige  of  sanguinary,  distorted  corpses  remain, 

caked  in  the  horrendous  loss 

of  blood.  None  ....  But  loss  of  what? 

The  shrill  battle  cry  has  not  pierced  the  ancient  gloom, 

nor  the  vibrant  tone  of  bugles,  trumpets. 

Has  the  war  lasted  long?  Decades  -  have 

they  been  spent  over  a  hackneyed  dispute? 

Father  Time  safely  nods  his  withered  smile, 

wary  of  the  events  past,  present,  future. 

For  time  cannot  mark  the  disagreement. 

Skirmish,  war!  Few  have  lost  lives  in 

this  age-old  combat  between  generations. 

The  experienced  flanks  prevalent  ...  in  past! 

Yet,  a  precious  liquid  manages  to  spill 

in  a  silent  corner  of  a  distant  lieu. 

One  small,  innocent  infant  looks  up  to  a 

new  dynasty!  Youth!  One  sterling  tear, 

shed  in  commemoration,  tumbles  down, 

obliterating  the  beliefs,  downcasts  of 

yesterday,  which  is  in  the  past. 

Denis  Stevens 
Grade  8A 
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THE  YEAR  OF  THE  CHILD 

From  fcHir  corners  of  the  earth, 

the  sound  of  anguish  and  otiier  birth. 

Children  crying, 

children  dying. 

Will  there  ever  be  an  end 

to  this  unjust  and  saddening  trend? 

So  many  children  are  not  wanted. 

Their  lives  are  haunted 

by  hunger,  sickness  and  despair. 

A  few  are  lucky,  they  live  a  life  so  fair 

with  love  and  warmth  and  no  deprivations. 

Should  help  come  only  from  the  United  Nations? 

Now  is  the  time  to  help  and  do  some  good. 

So  each  and  everyone  can  have  a  happy  childhood. 

Mark  Johnson 
Grade  9C 


TIME  IS  RUNNING  OUT 

There  is  a  critical  problem  in  our  world  today 

that  is  staring  us  right  in  the  face. 

Great  poverty  and  deprivations  exist 

that  know  no  specific  colour,  creed,  or  race. 

We,  who  selfishly  fulfil  our  every  luxurious  wish, 
have  adopted  an  uncaring  and  lax  attitude. 
Ignoring  the  needs  of  the  suffering  children 
who  perish  from  lack  of  support  and  proper  food. 

In  mid-east  Asia,  a  helpless  child  cries  out 
in  the  middle  of  the  night. 
And  is  dead  of  malnutrition 
by  the  early  dawn's  first  light. 

Organizations  like  U.N.I.C.E.F.  and  C.A.R.E. 
that  are  spread  across  the  nation, 
are  joining  in  the  unceasing  battle 
against  hunger  and  starvation. 

But  if  you,  the  adults  of  today, 

don't  help  stop  all  the  misery  and  sorrow, 

we,  the  children  of  today, 

will  not  become  the  adults  of  tomorrow. 

Stephen  A  hern 
Grade  8A 
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ALL  ABOUT  CHILDREN 

Children  sometimes  cry. 

Something  may  be  wrong. 

Someone  may  he  wrong. 

Children  are  sometimes  laugliing. 

There's  a  good  cartoon  on  T.V. 

There's  one  more  cookie  left  in  the  jar. 

Some  children  always  cry. 

They  only  have  rice  to  eat. 

There's  no  more  left  in  the  pot. 

Some  children  always  cry. 

Their  leg  hurts  because  it's  infected. 

Their  tummy  hurts,  they're  dying  from  starvation. 

Some  children  always  cry. 

They  never  see  their  dads. 

They  don't  even  know  their  mothers. 

Some  children  don't  have  to  cry. 

We  are  wasteful. 

They  are  very  poor. 

Some  children  are  always  crying. 

Something  is  very  wrong  here. 

We  don't  even  care. 

Think:  International  Year  of  the  Child. 

Shaiin  Maxwell 
Grade  8A 


A  CYNICAL  LOOK  AT  THE 
YEAR  OF  THE  CHILD 

The  Year  of  the  Child  is  a  promotional  ploy 
to  sell  greeting  cards  and  an  occasional  toy. 
Like  saving  the  seals,  and  Women's  Lib: 
Demonstrate;  tie  a  baby  to  his  crib. 
Throughout  the  world,  when  given  a  chance, 
all  is  forgiven  when  they  wet  their  pants. 
Chinese  toast  the  Dragon;  the  Pole's,  their  Pope. 
But  a  Year  of  the  Child?  1  can  see  no  hope. 
Let's  celebrate  hunger,  disaster,  disease. 
For  the  child  suffers  most  from  all  of  these. 

Gavin  Drummond 
Grade  8 A 
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SAM  AND  RED 

There  once  was  a  large  group  of  men  who  Hved  on  a  big  island. 
These  men  greatly  varied  in  wealth,  power,  technology  and  culture. 
Some  constantly  worried  about  threats  from  aggressive  men  on  the 
island.  Others  were  deeply  concerned  with  improving  that  part  of  the 
island  they  owned.  All,  however,  confronted  some  difficulties  and  re- 
quired help.  For  help,  the  men  asked  either  Sam  or  Red. 

Sam  and  Red  were  the  two  most  wealthy,  powerful  and  advanced 
men  on  the  whole  island.  Both  had  immense  strength  and  great  influ- 
ence over  the  rest  of  the  people. 

As  time  passed,  the  island  gradually  divided  in  two.  Men  on  the 
west  side  of  the  island  generally  sought  help  from  Sam,  while  the 
east  side  was  mainly  composed  of  people  seeking  Red's  help.  A  cold 
rivalry  developed  between  Sam  and  Red.  They  fought  over  leadership 
of  the  men,  sometimes  at  the  expense  of  their  subject.  The  boundary 
that  divided  the  island  in  two,  frequently  changed  as  men  switched 
from  Sam  to  Red  and  vice  versa,  in  order  to  increase  their  own  power. 
Some  found  Red  too  demanding  and  Sam  unreliable.  As  the  boundary 
constantly  changed,  a  deeper  resentment  arose  between  the  two  super 
powers. 

Many  fights  between  pro-Sam  and  pro-Red  forces  took  place, 
but  Sam  and  Red  never  directly  faced  each  other  in  combat  for  fear 
that  the  island  would  be  destroyed.  Some  men  feared  that  a  confront- 
ation between  the  two  giants  was  inevitable,  while  others  thought  it 
could  be  avoided.  Although  they  disagreed  on  the  final  outcome,  all 
the  men  agreed  that  something  must  happen. 

Andrew  Osterland 
Grade  9B 


THE  LADY  MANIKIN 

She  stands  silently  and  breathlessly,  waiting  for  someone  to  look 
at  her.  To  capture  men's  eyes,  she  wears  beautiful  and  expensive 
clothes.  Only,  her  job  is  to  sell  herself  and,  in  doing  so,  she  positions 
herself  in  a  sexy  fashion,  body  gleaming  and  attractions  showing.  Once 
she  lures  a  man  onto  her,  she  must  then  convince  him  to  buy.  If  she 
sells  herself  well  enough,  she  will  make  a  lot  of  money  but  for  another 
person. 

Hirsh  Bernstein 
Grade  98 


THE  DEVELOPING  BABY 

The  seed  was  fertili/ed  and  it  started  to  grow.  As  the  micro- 
scopic seed  sat  still  in  its  temporary  home,  it  did  not  realize  that  tiny 
limbs  were  t'orming.  They  branched  outward  as  they  grew  bigger  and 
bigger.  When  the  minute  body  was  ready,  it  burst  from  the  darkness 
and  reached  tor  the  sky.  It  was  now  ready  for  life. 

Reed  Ballon 
Grade  9B 


Although  a  large  oak  tree  blocked  my  vision,  I  could  still  see 
the  crowds  of  people  milling  around  the  sidelines  of  the  rugby  field. 
Through  the  rain-splattered  windshield  of  the  car  I  was  sitting  in,  it 
appeared  that  the  grass  was  no  longer  green  but  that  the  whole  field 
had  been  painted  in  a  swampy-brown  colour.  Farther  away,  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  field,  players,  in  mud-plastered  uniforms,  huddled 
together.  Branches  of  the  sturdy  oak  tree  still  partially  obstructed  the 
view,  but  I  could  see  school  girls  with  soaked  strands  of  long  hair, 
craning  their  necks  and  yelling,  as  the  players  sailed  by  in  a  muddy 
turmoil.  Stretched  interminably  was  an  uniterrupted  pattern  of  small 
hills  and  winding  grey  sidewalks,  coupled  with  the  stunted  maples  that 
dotted  the  landscape.  Through  the  leaves  of  the  oak  tree,  I  caught 
glimpses  of  the  excited  groups  of  supporters  as  rain  spilled  from  a  sky 
turned  grey. 

John  Housez 
Grade  9 A 


WHY! 

A  blackbird  sits  in  a  tree,  observing  what  is  below.  Acorns  fall  to 
the  gound,  he'll  stay  and  watch  them  grow.  From  his  platform,  he 
watches  his  dreams,  his  world,  a  world  of  persecution  burning  in  its 
greed.  For  eternities  pass,  yet  time  remains  the  same  and  while  the 
blackbird  watches,  his  kingdom  becomes  a  plain. 

George  Astrakianakis 
Grade  9B 
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THE  CHURCH 

The  church  was  grand,  yet  quiet.  Its  pillars  rose,  slender  into 
dark  uniform  rows.  The  arches,  delicately  carved,  aligned  themselves 
majestically  over  the  many  dark  pews.  The  pews  stood  in  ranks;  listen- 
ers to  the  multi-coloured  windows.  The  aisles,  shaped  as  a  giant  cross, 
showed  themselves  as  a  shiny  checkerboard  of  black  and  white  tiles. 
The  majestic  window  in  the  recess  of  the  church  shot  forth  rays  of 
gree,  blue,  red,  purple  and  yellow  —  the  end  of  the  tunnel.  The  colours 
jumped,  quivered,  changed,  entrancing  me.  As  I  walked  down  the 
centre  aisle,  the  coloured  pews  and  the  painted  gravestones  became 
alive  with  movement.  I  stopped  at  a  motionless  but  active  figure  of  a 
multi-coloured  statue.  On  his  body,  he  wore  Jacob's  cloak,  and  his  face 
was  flushed  with  purple  and  green.  All  the  time  the  colours  danced, 
the  church  was  quiet  and  motionless. 

David  Stevenson 
Grade  9 A 


THE  ORCHESTRA  (Analogy) 

The  conductor  raised  his  hand  and  the  drummer  made  a  pitter- 
patter  sound  with  the  smallest  of  his  percussion  instruments.  The  pitter- 
patter  evolved  into  a  sonorous  mesh  of  drums  as  a  violinist  and  a 
cellist  began  to  play,  forming  little  groupings  of  sound  which,  in  time, 
joined  in  harmony  and  flowed  vigorously  -  cutting  crevices  in  the 
minds  of  the  listeners.  This  theme  was  then  coupled  by  a  second  branch 
of  the  orchestra  which  contributed  to  the  bubbling  excitement  of  the 
audience.  The  music's  tempo  decelerated  considerably  as  both  the 
piano  and  the  harp  were  introduced.  Here,  the  music  began  to  meander 
from  lower  notes  to  higher  ones  and  deposited  the  use  of  the  violent 
sounding  drum  entirely.  As  the  piece  finished,  it  had  streamed  from  the 
drummer  mounted  high  on  the  back  of  the  stage,  to  the  audience  seated 
far  below. 

Brett  Howard 
Grade  9B 
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THE  ATTACK 

The  army  begins  to  roar  and  the  white-capped  soldiers  start 
climbing  the  battlements.  Their  arms  flail  as  they  are  thrown  back  by 
the  defender.  The  forces  retreat  several  feet  and  then  a  second  wave 
of  attackers  crash  against  the  walls.  Some  make  it  over  their  stony 
adversary,  while  others  are  again  repulsed.  The  strength  of  the  on- 
slaught is  so  great  that  soon  much  of  the  defending  stronghold  is  en- 
veloped by  Poseidon's  forces. 

Still,  parts  of  the  castle  remain  stable  and  each  thrust  by  the 
antagonists  is  met  by  an  equally  strong  defense.  Finally,  the  soldiers 
are  pushed  back.  The  army  retreats  down  the  stone  walls.  Now,  they  lie 
at  the  foot  of  the  huge  fortress,  storing  their  strength  and  preparing  to 
launch  another  attack. 

Andrew  Osterland 
Grade  9B 


ALLEGORY 

Life  is  like  the  cycle  of  a  river.  It  is  born  in  a  very  remote  place,  far 
removed  from  the  world  about  it.  It  erupts  from  its  gestation  far  below 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  It  rushes  quickly  through  its  precipitous  child- 
hood, flowing  directly  into  the  lake  of  learning.  There  it  mixes  with 
many  other  rivers.  It  leaves  this  lake,  carrying  the  sedimentary  testa- 
ments of  the  other  rivers.  It  widens,  wending  swiftly  around  many.  The 
pace  accelerates  and  picks  up  sediment  of  experience,  and  values  along 
the  way.  The  mouth  of  the  river  looms  large  in  the  future.  The  river 
comes  to  a  delta  where  it  must  choose  which  channel  to  follow.  After 
having  picked  one,  it  drops  all  the  heavy,  unnecessary  sediment  ac- 
quired from  childhood.  Soon,  the  river  slows  as  if  intimidated  by  the 
immensity  of  the  ocean  ahead.  Then,  it  happens.  The  river  leaves  the 
shores  of  maternal  care  and  mingles  with  thousands  of  other  rivers. 
Weaker  rivers  are  pushed  to  the  bottom  while  strong,  powerful  ones 
remain  on  the  surface;  some  are  never  seen  again.  Some,  however, 
evaporate  into  the  Great  Beyond.  By  a  miracle,  tiny  drops  of  ice  fall 
onto  mountain  peaks  or  as  rain  to  the  ground.  They  eventually  form 
or  seep  into  a  river.  Once  again  a  river  is  born;  once  again  it  runs  its 
course  to  the  great  ocean;  once  again  it  evaporates,  and  once  again,  the 
marvellous  cycle  of  life,  like  that  of  a  river,  starts  once  more. 

Andrew  Smith 
Grade  9  C 
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THE  SHORELINE 

In  the  background,  the  setting  sun  forced  an  orange  haze  to 
encircle  Mount  Egnaro.  The  ethereal  haze,  a  salmon  pink  cloud,  gave 
the  rest  of  the  sky  a  mystic  glow.  A  narrow  river  carved  its  course 
into  the  mountain  and  meandered  for  miles  towards  the  lake.  From  the 
centre  of  the  lake,  the  observer  saw  its  mouth  dividing  and  subdividing 
into  a  system  of  sand  creeks.  To  the  right  of  the  river,  men  who  looked 
like  busy  ants,  cleared  the  emerald  green  forest.  On  the  left,  endless 
fields  displayed  the  greens,  yellows,  browns,  and  blacks  of  the  tilled 
land.  Most  touching  of  all,  the  mountain  haze  reflected,  glinting  off  the 
still  water  onto  the  silver-white  branches  of  the  birch  trees  along  the 
shoreline.  As  I  paddled  away  from  the  picturesque  scene,  I  tried  to 
remember  if  I  had  ever  seen  anything  more  beautiful. 


Ronnie  Riley 
Grade  9 A 


THE  WRITER'S  MESSAGE 


My  pen  is  a  god.  Through  its  variety  of  motions,  this  slender 
diety  produces  comedy,  drama,  tragedy,  or  fact  -  including  sorrow 
happiness,  curiosity,  supreme  ecstasy,  or  even  revelation  is  his  pride. 
From  it  flows  vast  empires,  societies  and  cultures  but,  if  angered,  it 
can  subsequently  destroy  them  all  with  a  few  graceful  curves  of  its 
motion  and  throw  them  into  oblivion.  At  a  whim  this,  the  thinnest 
of  gods,  can  move  the  earth,  destroy  the  sun  and  cause  all  of  the  rest 
of  the  stars  to  explode  in  a  macabre  of  celestial  fireworks! 

Ah,  but  this  too  great  for  me!  From  now  on,  I  shall  write  with  a 
stick! 

Jonathan  Lapin 
Grade  9B 
READING 

Most  people  casually  glance  at  the  cover  of  a  book  and  then  at 
the  pictures,  not  really  paying  any  attention.  However,  some  take  the 
time  to  examine  these  works  and  look  for  hidden  patterns  and  mean- 
ings. These  are  the  critics  who  make  a  book  a  classic,  or  another  ad- 
dition to  the  vast  unknown  multitudes. 

Many  books  have  fantastic  potential  but  are  ignored  because  of 
notions,  such  as,  there  are  no  longer  any  true  literary  works  prod- 
uced. Likewise,  some  trash  is  considered  great  because  of  some  snob- 
bish trends  or  for  no  reason  at  all.  Ah!  How  the  world  is  unfair  to  us. 

Eric  Braunstein 
Grade  9B 
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EXTENDED  METAPHOR  -  FEAR 

Fear  is  a  hurricane.  The  plain  of  logical  and  reasonable  thinking  is 
fertile  with  moist  knowledge,  and  many  developing  plants  are  sprout- 
ing. Suddenly,  cirrus  clouds,  very  high  and  far  out,  appear  over  the 
plain.  Following  these  are  much  more  realistic  thunderheads.  Trans- 
lucent shadows  of  the  cirrus  clouds  are  followed  by  very  dark,  ominous 
shadows,  so  dark  that  the  developing  plants  fold  up  and  lapse  into  a 
sort  of  coma.  Next,  the  peak  of  the  storm  arrives;  a  gigantic  twister 
sweeps  across  the  plain  and  whooshes  loose  dust  into  a  million  whirl- 
winds. The  stronger  plants  (stronger  ideas  or  values)  that  are  deeply 
rooted  help  retain  some  of  the  soil.  However,  the  weaker  plants,  rooting 
near  the  surface,  are  ripped  up,  taking  loads  of  dirt  with  them.  The 
twister  removes  all  the  moisture  out  of  the  land.  They  eye  of  the 
hurricane  follows,  and  all  the  deep-rooted  plants  take  a  strong  grip  in 
the  soil.  The  hurricane  returns  and  resumes  its  awesome  force,  ripping 
up  weak  plants,  scattering  dirt  everywhere  in  a  disorderly  fashion.  All 
of  a  sudden,  it  is  gone.  The  plain,  because  of  the  hurricane,  lies  devas- 
tated and  resembles  a  battle  field. 

Andrew  Smith 
Grade  9C 


THE  SMITHY 

His  face  was  black  as  well  as  his  skin  and  he  stood  as  high  as  a  moun- 
tain. He  was  strong  and  powerful  and  he  worked  in  a  dark  and  sooty 
place.  Nothing  could  withstand  his  wrath  for  he  was  a  fierce  and 
cynical  creature.  In  his  secluded  hideaway,  he  hammered  so  hard  his 
pounding  echoed  over  mountains  and  across  oceans.  The  sparks  from 
his  fire  flew  as  high  as  the  stars.  Some  called  him  Vulcan,  God  of  Fire. 
He  existed  for  years  and  grew  stronger  and  stronger  until  one  day  when 
he  ceased  and  died. 

Iain  Brydon 
Grade  9  B 

LIFE  GIVING  DARKNESS 

Life  is  like  a  dream.  Darkness,  protruding  out  of  the  womb  of  light, 
produces  a  series  of  images.  Your  dilemma  centres  on  which  of  these 
images  you  will  choose  to  undertake.  By  the  time  you  are  happy  with 
your  decision  and  ready  to  start  your  dream,  your  elementary  grades  of 
drowsiness  are  over.  Once  out  of  these  primary  stages  of  sleep  you  are 
oblivious  to  the  past  and  stare  toward  the  future.  You  progress  in  the 
dream,  prospering  from  the  enjoyment  of  such  an  image. 
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Once  you  have  prospered  enough,  the  Hght  begins  to  brighten  your 
dream,  bringing  you  to  a  different  type  of  drowsiness.  At  this  state  you 
feed  off  the  enjoyment  which  you  have  earned.  Now  knowing  what's 
ahead,  you  look  back  and  crave  the  time  when  darkness  was  young  .  .  . 
bare  and  crying  again.  Slowly  the  light  overpowers  darkness,  bringing 
you  gradually  out  of  sleep  .  .  .  out  of  life  .  .  . 

Ay  men  Rizkalla 
Grade  9  C 


LIFE,  DEATH  AND  RESURRECTION 

The  life  of  a  tree  is  like  that  of  a  human  being  in  many  respects. 
From  the  parent  tree  the  seed  is  spread  upon  the  ground.  From  one  of 
these  seeds  a  sapUng  begins  to  grow,  and  in  the  course  of  time  becomes 
a  young  tree.  As  it  increases  in  size  in  the  springtime  of  its  life,  it  will 
put  forth  leaves  and  blossom.  In  the  summer  when  it  is  in  its  prime,  it 
provides  shade  and  contributes  to  the  environment.  As  we  approach  the 
fall  and  the  days  begin  to  shorten,  the  leaves  of  the  tree  in  many  cases 
become  beautiful  in  colour,  before,  with  the  coming  of  winter  they 
shed  a  blanket  over  the  earth.  Soon  the  snow  will  settle  on  the  branches 
as  the  tree  appears  to  move  towards  the  end  of  its  life.  But  we  know 
that  with  the  coming  of  another  spring,  the  tree  will  once  again  burst 
forth  with  new  life. 

Amedeo  Pace 
Grade  9  C 


LIFE  AND  A  CANDLE 

A  spark  triggers  it  off  and  life  begins  to  burn.  From  the  start  to 
the  end  -  when  nothing  but  ashes  are  left  —  light  begins  to  focus  upon 
its  environment.  When  half  it's  life  has  passed,  it's  waxed  skin  wrinkles 
and  drips  down  it's  side  and  out  of  sight  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
As  time  passes,  it's  wick  lessens  and  it's  flame  is  not  as  bright.  Three 
quarters  of  it's  body  has  melted.  It's  time  slowly  lessens  as  it's  body 
slowly  degenerates.  When  it's  flame  has  no  more  to  bum,  it  narrows 
down  to  dimness  as  it's  environment  closes  upon  it.  Darkness  prevails 
and  nothing  but  a  minute  speck  of  dust  remains  until  darkness  covers 
it's  future  and  leaves  nothing  but  smoke  and  the  remainder  of  it's 
corpse. 

Christian  Broomfield 
Grade  9B 
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THE  ARRIVAL  OF  WINTER 

The  summer  trees  collect  the  heat  for  battle 
against  the  cold  autumn  winds  of  war. 
Adversity  climbs  on  his  tarnished  saddle 
bringing,  instinctively,  death  to  the  moor. 

Each  unified  leaf  falls  as  a  soldier 
fighting,  nearing  an  inevitable  death. 
Caring  not  for  the  blood-stained  battlescars, 
fighting  forth,  honourable  men  they  are. 

The  first  dies,  loosens  his  grip  of  the  bow, 
praying  not  for  life,  but  survival  for  the  others. 
Knowing,  expecting  the  predictable  foe, 
snow  begins  to  fall  on  the  top-most  brothers. 

The  battle  lies  over.  Winter  has  won. 
How  many  soldiers  survived?  Not  one. 

Ronnie  Riley 
Grade  9 A 


THE  HUNT 

Silently  I  step  and  creep, 

daring  not  to  make  a  peep. 

Down  the  hall,  black  as  coal, 

slowly  making  for  my  goal. 

Into  the  kitchen  to  find  my  prey, 

turning  on  the  lights  to  guide  my  way. 

There  it  stands,  covered  in  white. 

Ah,  what  a  marvellous  sight! 

I  reach  out  and  grab  a  sword, 

sharp  and  pointy,  hard  as  board. 

I  cut  the  cake,  placing  it  on  a  plate. 

I  eat  it  quickly,  before  it's  too  late. 

Suddenly  I  hear  a  cry, 

my  mother  tells  me  to  reach  for  the  sky. 

I  march  off,  ready  to  repent. 

A  prisoner  waiting  for  punishment. 

Andrew  Sussman 
Grade  8A 
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HEROES? 

With  the  movement 

of  a  hand, 

the  gesturing  of  a  few 

works, 

and  with  a  drop 

of  a 

handkerchief: 

They  were 

dead! 


George  Astrakianakis 
Grade  9B 


SONNET:  ADOLESCENCE  IS  A  BRIDGE 

Adolescence  is  a  bridge  of  youth's  age 

marking  entry  into  perplexity. 

The  island  passed,  a  time  of  fantasy, 

the  mainland  is  our  most  challenging  stage. 

The  bridge  is  a  most  emotional  time 

with  deep  holes  and  sharp  steel  to  climb  over. 

We  have  visions  of  green  mainland  clover. 

This  bridge  is  definately  not  our  prime. 

The  iron  girders  and  long  concrete  roads 

always  give  rise  to  six  years  of  travel. 

The  middle  years,  emotional  gravel, 

often  tempt  us  to  drop  our  bulky  loads. 

If  we  don't  fall  in  the  rapids  below, 

we  will  continue  to  grow  and  to  grow. 

Brian  MacFarlane 
Grade  9 A 
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A  CATERPILLAR 

It  crawled.  It  did  not  care  about  the  world  around  it.  The  cater- 
pillar lived  from  day  to  day. 

The  weather  changes;  winter  comes.  The  caterpillar  cannot  face 
the  new  season.  It  crawls  into  a  corner  and  weaves  a  wall  around  it- 
self. Here,  the  caterpillar  dreams  about  being  something  else  in  a 
world  of  unreality.  It  imagines  itself  as  a  butterfly. 

Suddenly,  the  caterpillar  realizes  its  dream,  but  for  only  an 
instant.  In  that  instant,  it  is  fragile,  vulnerable,  transparent  and  un- 
touchable. 

Eugene  Kovalik 
Grade  lOA 


ELEPHANTS 

The  young  elephants  felt  bored.  They  were  listening  to  their 
elders'  lecture  on  life.  The  same  lessons  were  repeated  and  repeated. 
Most  of  the  youngsters  felt  like  playing  in  the  mud  pond. 

The  adults  now  discussed  the  shortage  of  food  in  their  present 
area.  They  said  that  the  herd  would  move  when  all  of  its  members 
felt  something  and,  suddenly,  they  did.  An  internal  bell  had  sounded. 
The  herd  started  to  stampede.  The  young  elephants  rushed  ahead, 
pushing  everyone  out  of  their  way,  almost  causing  a  few  accidents. 
The  elders  tried  to  control  them  but  they  also  tried  to  move  to  the  head 
of  the  herd. 

When  the  herd  reached  the  new  feeding  grounds,  they  found 
that  the  previous  visitors,  who  were  a  bunch  of  wild  pigs,  had  eaten 
almost  everything. 

Eugene  Kovalik 
Grade  lOA 


FISH 

1,000,  1,001,  1,002  -  the  number  offish  increases  constantly. 
In  the  group,  some  fish  are  fast  and  at  the  front,  while  the  slower  ones 
are  at  the  back.  Most  of  the  fish  enjoy  being  average,  so  they  swim  in 
the  middle  of  the  school.  Many  stand  out  as  unique,  in  colour  and 
agility,  but  dull,  lazy  members  of  the  group  hope  that  the  leaders 
forget  about  them. 

The  older  leaders  of  the  group  swim  in  front,  setting  the  pace  of 
advancement.  They  teach  the  young  fish  their  experiences.  The  young 
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do  not  want  to  stay  and  listen,  they  want  to  play,  impress  the  females. 
The  old  fish  feel  young  again  because  of  this,  but  they  know  the  im- 
portance of  teaching  the  small  fish  the  ways  of  life. 

Time  passes,  and  the  same  routine  repeats  itself.  The  fish  travel 
in  their  school,  liking  and  hating  it  and,  in  the  end,  enjoying  it. 

Eugene  Kovalik 
Grade  lOA 


THE  SHOE 

The  shoe  sighed  and  sagged  a  little  as  its  soul  finally  departed.  It 
had  lived  a  long  life  and  had  survived  the  pressures  of  its  daily  work. 

It  started  work  as  soon  as  it  found  the  first  job  that  fitted  it 
perfectly.  Its  elders  had  warned  it  about  the  pressures  of  work  and  that 
it  took  some  time  to  adjust  to  its  first  place  of  business.  These  warnings 
were  heeded  by  the  shoe,  but  there  came  a  time  when  it  could  no 
longer  hold  its  first  job.  Although  it  initially  held  a  comfortable  posi- 
tion, after  two  years  it  started  to  have  breakdowns.  The  original  break- 
downs went  unnoticed  for  a  long  time.  However,  complications  arose; 
an  ulcer  developed  in  its  side. 

For  the  four  days  rest  the  shoe  received  after  its  operation,  it  was 
very  thankful,  but  it  dreaded  returning  to  the  undoing  stresses  of  its 
first  business.  It  needn't  have  worried  about  it,  because  its  boss  had 
taken  on  a  younger  employee  and  had  found  work  for  the  shoe  in  a 
lower  position  of  his  brother's  firm.  This  position  held  little  comfort 
and  the  shoe  was  soon  suffering  from  ulcers  again.  It  was  given  no 
time  to  heal  and  it  felt  tortured.  Finally,  it  was  thrown  into  a  corner. 

George  Zarifi 
Grade  llA 


THE  STORM 

The  weather  had  been  clear  for  weeks.  Life  was  beautiful.  It 
seemed  that  these  tranquil,  blissful  days  would  never  cease. 

One  morning,  a  thin  haze  appeared  on  the  horizon;  then,  un- 
noticed, it  thickened  slowly,  imperceptibly,  until  it  stretched  across 
the  sky  and  blotted  out  the  sun.  With  the  darkening  sky  came  rain  and 
wind  and  the  end  of  tranquility. 

The  storm  raged  for  hours;  flowers  withered,  trees  broke  under 
the  onslaught,  houses  crumpled  until  finally  the  wind  blew  itself  out. 
It  was  over.  Stillness  spread  through  the  land  for  what  had  been,  was 
gone  and  no  memory  of  former  life  remained. 


All  life  is  prey  to  storms.  Plants  wilt  under  tlicni;  animals  run 
from  them;  only  man  heads  into  them  and  conquers  them.  The  spirit 
never  dies.  The  personality  that  was  gentle  in  the  face  of  scorn,  tougli 
when  faced  with  weakness,  and  honest  in  the  presence  of  hypocrrisy, 
lives  forever.  Storms  buffet  it  and,  though  the  body  finally  surrenders 
in  the  final  tempest,  the  soul  will  survive  througli  all  eternity. 

Kenneth  Burns 
Grade  1 1 A 

THE  SUN 

Blackness.  Suddenly,  a  bright  semi-circle  appears.  It  grows  larger, 
casting  large,  sharp  and  clear  shadows.  Its  weakness  shows  as  the  cold 
air  remains.  Time  passes  and  slowly  the  sun  strengthens.  The  weakness 
and  purity  of  its  rays  disappear. 

At  noon,  the  sun  heats  everything  within  its  piercing  rays'  reach, 
growing  brighter  as  it  sees  the  world  clearly.  After  reaching  maturity, 
the  sun  begins  its  descent,  slowly  at  first,  without  any  apparent  dif- 
ference. 

At  five,  some  signs  of  faltering  come  into  view.  Shadows  that 
were  sharp  and  clear,  become  long,  dull  and  distorted.  In  vain,  the 
sun  casts  what  little  light  is  has,  hoping  to  make  some  impression  on 
the  world  but,  too  soon,  the  light  dims.  A  little  speck  in  the  west 
vanishes,  leaving  darkness  and  unseen  terror. 

Eugene  Kovalik 
Grade  lOA 


A  fishing  boat 

Ues  crippled  on  its  back 

awaits  the  tide  to  take  it  away. 

Philippe  Bry 
Grade  1  lA 


In  the  coral  reef 

Glowing  with  many  colours, 

Death  builds  its  kingdom. 

Alan  Rossy 
Grade  UA 
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As  the  water  whispers 

It's  way  west. 

Hoping  to  be  a  wave 

Somewhere  on  the  sea, 

One  wonders  when 

It  will  arrive,  meeting  the  sand 

And  the  sea  softly. 

Eugene  Kovalik 
Grade  lOA 


ODE  TO  A  DREAM 

Forever  and  ever  and  ever  I  wait 
all  alone  by  the  sea. 

While  the  days  lag  behind, 
and  the  sand  on  the  beach 

like  the  time,  never  stops. 
But  drifts  on  through  the  breeze 

and  the  glass  of  my  mind. 
And  the  seas  still  remember; 

as  it's  still  not  too  late. 

Forever  and  ever  and  ever  I  dream 
of  a  dream  that  I  dreamt 

when  the  night  came  to  stay. 
But  a  dream  is  like  dust 

that  just  sits  in  my  mind, 
and  the  morn  is  a  wind 

that  must  sweep  it  away. 
But  my  heart  still  recalls 

all  the  dreams  that  stream  by. 

Shall  I  wait  for  you  now 

till  the  sands  slip  away? 

I  can  watch  the  waves  fall 
as  I  wait  for  the  past. 

And  the  day  will  soon  come 
when  I'll  see  you  at  last. 

For  my  mind  can't  forbid 
what  my  heart  will  allow. 
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And  if  ever  I  tried, 

would  the  dreams  fly  away? 

But  then,  where  would  I  be 
when  the  seas  became  cold 

and  my  eyes  couldn't  see, 
for  my  heart  was  too  old? 

O,  my  soul  would  just  perish 
without  the  warm  tide. 

Forever  and  ever  and  ever  I'll  stay 
for  the  seas  never  stop. 

And  the  dream's  much  too  dear. 
And  if  Alcyone  dreams 

say  my  dreams  are  a  sham, 
I  would  leave  in  sad  peace 

to  know  the  fool  that  I  am. 

Benjamin  Shaer 
Grade  1  IB 


MEMORIES 

Drifting  beyond  the  reflection 

of  her  face  on  the  pond. 

Into  the  serene  beauty  of  her  past, 

she  reaches  to  grasp  lost  loves 

only  to  break  the  silent  surface  - 

rippling  memories 

like  the  wrinkles  on  her  face. 


Gregory  Thompson 
Grade  lOA 


Dead,  brown  leaves 

snap  and  twist  and  twine. 
Helicopters  falling. 


Philippe  Bry 
Grade  1  lA 
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TIME'S  FLIGHT 

The  years  flit  by  on  stormy  wings  of  time: 

Too  swift  to  linger  o'er  each  moment  gone. 

And  all  our  lives  e'er  higher  we  must  climb, 

above  the  squall,  to  joys  that  must  be  won. 

For  those  adrift,  drawn  further  down  the  stream, 

view  none  but  distant  sights  no  more  attained; 

Alas!  Their  hearts  die,  trapped  with  a  dream, 

and  weep  within  for  worlds  where  gladness  reigned. 

That  perished  souls,  forgotten,  fly  once  more! 

If  e'en  to  tumble  earthward,  melt  away. 

For  hope  will  sip  the  mirth  from  grieving  ore, 

and  love  will  blossom,  pure  as  silent  day. 

For  someone  there  to  share  our  fleeting  breath: 

The  joy  supreme  before  eternal  death. 

Banjamin  Shaer 
Grade  1  IB 

SONGS  OF  THE  FOREST 

The  waves  of  darkness  descend 
upon  the  silent  forest, 
bathing  it  in  sleep. 

Deeper  and  deeper, 

the  storm  of  day  sinks  fast  away, 

and  only  peace  remains. 

Night,  a  great,  black  sail, 
above  the  forest  flutters, 
floating  through  the  skies. 

Benjamin  Shaer 
Grade  1  IB 


Fame  glimmers 

Away  from  expecting  eyes 

Just  over  the  next  hill. 


Martin  Osmond 
Grade  llA 
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THE  ROMAN  FIGURE 

Apparently,  he  died  at  a  tender  age. 
His  great  grandfather  begat  .  .  . 
His  grandfather  begat  .  .  . 
His  father  begat  .  .  . 
Him. 

Stephen  Fong 
Grade  1  lA 


HAIKU  SEQUENCE 

Poisoned  cattle  rot  — 

rot  on  pastures,  striking  bloody 
progress'  shallow  pride. 

Idle  pastures  sown 

with  human  tears,  producing 
nothing  but  profit. 

Starving  people  die, 

their  graves  unmoumed  by  business 
long-forgotten  beasts. 


Benjamin  Shaer 
Grade  1  IB 


A  winter  storm 

smiling  snow  around  white  plain 
Everything  in  silence. 


Philippe  Bry 
Grade  11 A 


Naked  tree 

lies  deformed  in  winter's  gusts 

ailing  branches  weak,  dangling. 

Philippe  Bry 
Grade  1  lA 
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WHENCE  DO  THE  SILENT  TEAR  DROPS  FLOW 

Whence  do  the  silent  tear  drops  flow, 
to  touch  the  withered  memories 
that  wilt  within  my  mind? 

And  where  do  the  peaceful  summers  go? 
A  sail  upon  the  timeless  seas, 
unfurled,  they  drift  away. 

When,  under  the  stars, 
beneath  the  covers  of  night, 
did  I  touch  the  summer  silence? 

That  quiet  night  I  heard  her  last, 

the  wind  so  soft  was  blowing  through  the  trees 

and  died  at  the  break  of  day. 

And  where  do  these  bitter  teardrops  fall, 

but  in  a  silent  pool 

whose  peace  is  forever  mine. 

And  the  words,  like  a  winter  frost 
like  the  cry  of  an  autumn  breeze 
destroy  the  flowers  forever. 

Benjamin  Shaer 
Grade  1  IB 

An  icicle 

dripping  before  the  sun's  rays 
hanging  while  melting. 

Philippe  Bry 
Grade  llA 


AND  SIMON  SAID  .  .  . 

In  the  beginning,  the  people  assembled  in  a  small  field,  and 
amongst  them  rose  one  man  who  was  Simon. 

And  Simon  was  to  find  the  strongest  and  smartest  man  in  the 
field  to  replace  him,  and  replenish  the  earth  in  the  field,  and  subdue 
it  and  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  stream,  and  over  the  fowl 
of  the  air,  and  over  every  living  man  and  thing  that  moveth  upon  the 
earth  in  the  field. 
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So  unti)  them  Simon  said,  "Let  all  men  follow  only  in  my  word, 
for  all  who  follow  in  another's  word  shall  not  have  dominion  over  the 
field." 

And  Simon  said,  "Let  each  man  run  around  the  field,  and  let  no 
man  stop  without  my  word." 

And  the  men  ran  around  the  field,  and  many  fell,  and  could  not 
continue,  and  no  longer  were  they  in  Simon's  image. 

Now,  the  serpent  who  was  more  subtle  than  any  beast  of  the 
field  did  say  unto  them  that  still  ran,  "Ye  should  stop  and  rest  so  that 
ye  may  continue  with  more  strength  to  finish  the  trials  of  Simon." 

And  many  believed  the  evil  serpent  who  consulted  with  Simon 
before  the  trials;  and  thus  did  many  fall,  leaving  only  two  men  still 
running,  and  these  were  Ammon  and  Joshua. 

And  unto  them  Simon  said,  "Let  each  man  stop  and  rest,  and 
when  each  is  rested  then  let  each  climb  the  highest  tree  in  the  field." 

Now  did  the  wind  start  to  blow,  and  the  wind  said  unto  Ammon 
and  Joshua,  "Do  not  climb  the  tree;  for  I  will  blow  too  strongly,  and 
you  will  surely  fall  to  your  deaths;  so  Ammon  did  not  climb  the  great 
tree,  in  fear. 

But  Joshua  climbed  the  tree  to  the  top  and  he  could  see  below 
him  the  entire  field,  and  the  stream,  and  the  mighty  sea  beyond;  for 
this  was  the  highest  tree  in  all  the  land,  and  had  never  been  climbed 
before,  except  by  Simon. 

But  Simon  had  deceived  them,  for  the  wind  talketh  not  except 
under  the  power  of  Simon;  and  Simon  said  unto  Ammon,  "Ye  are  no 
longer  in  mine  image,  for  ye  have  not  followed  only  in  my  word." 

And  Simon  said  unto  Joshua,  "Joshua,  ye  have  the  strongest 
mind,  body  and  word  amongst  all  the  men  in  the  small  field,  and  ye 
Joshua,  are  now  Simon. 

And  the  old  Simon  looked  at  the  field  and  Joshua  who  was 
Simon,  and  behold,  old  Simon  saw  it  was  very  good;  and  he  returned 
with  the  rest  of  the  men  in  the  small  field. 

And  thus  the  people  followed  in  the  word  of  the  new  Simon,  and 
Simon  said.  .  .  . 


Sean  Lafleur 
Grade  JOB 


HIS  LOVE  IS  STRONG 


How  happy  I  am  to  know  that  God  has  actually  revealed  His 
loving  grace  to  me!  His  love  has  pierced  my  soul,  which  so  badly 
needed  to  be  comforted.  All  it  had  stood  for  was  the  meaningless  and 
utter  loneliness  of  my  existence.  Now,  I  am  aware  of  His  love.  How 
much  potential  this  world  has;  if  it  only  knew  how  to  use  if  effectively 
through  the  help  of  God's  invulnerable  shield  -  His  love! 
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Many  of  my  problems  in  life  seemed  to  stem  from  the  environ- 
ment of  my  early  childhoold.  I  do  not  think  my  own  parents  received 
the  best  of  warmth  and  encouragement  from  their  parents,  at  all. 
Nevertheless,  they  undertood  the  task  of  raising  me  and  my  two  older 
brothers. 

I  distinctly  remember  having  been  very  self-conscious  at  school 
and  I  adopted  the  attitude  that  the  teachers  did  not  care  about  me  at 
all.  In  making  myself  increasingly  alienated  from  the  rest  of  my  class- 
mates, I  was  even  more  self-conscious  as  a  result.  But,  for  me  the 
environment  at  home  was  quite  different. 

While  at  home,  my  disposition  was  somehow  completely  changed. 
I  was  imperious,  demanding,  and  quite  short-tempered.  Rivalry  and 
anger  among  my  brothers  and  I,  created  a  large  wall  of  hatred  between 
us.  At  times,  I  was  able  to  have  the  whole  household  revolving  around 
my  desires. 

As  a  child,  I  had  overvalued  myself  so  much  that  I  walked  around 
maintaining  that  I  was  superior  than  my  peers  in  almost  every  way. 
Consequently,  this  overwhelmingly  ficticious  portrait  of  myself  was 
bound  to  be  threatened  at  school  by  someone.  It  was  at  these  times 
when  I  not  only  wished  that  I  never  existed  as  a  person,  but  that  I  was 
always  at  my  mother's  side,  and  never  had  to  stand  staying  at  school.  I 
kept  to  myself  and  steered  away  from  any  contact  with  my  own  fellow 
peers.  How  I  managed  to  confine  my  abilities  so  much  by  imagining  a 
proud  picture  of  myself!  I  had  hardly  ever  thought  about  God  very 
much  but,  in  many  ways,  I  did  feel  I  needed  to  have  some  sort  of 
security  which  would  always  be  with  me. 

One  night,  while  working  on  a  homework  assignment,  I  turned  on 
the  radio  and  listened  to  a  programme  about  a  surprisingly  interesting 
person,  Thomas  Merton.  I  had  never  heard  of  him  before,  but  the 
excerpts  from  his  autobiography  excited  me  immediately.  I  was  curious 
to  find  out  more  about  his  Hfe,  particularly  what  had  convinced  him  to 
become  a  priest  in  a  Jesuit  Monastery  in  Gethsemani. 

I  was  most  surprised  at  his  explanation  of  his  gradual  conversion 
to  Christianity.  It  amounted  to  something  like  this:  "Beyond  all  sensible 
images,  and  all  conceptual  determinations,  God  affirms  Himself  as 
the  absolute  act  of  being  in  its  pure  actuality." 

I  had  never  imagined  something  coming  across  like  this  as  an 
explanation  of  his  conversion.  It  sounded  so  philosophical.  I  did  not 
attempt  to  fully  understand  it  at  first  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  feh 
overwhelmed  by  finally  discovering  the  words  which  described  God's 
existence.  He  is  so  far  beyond  our  own  understanding  that  our  own 
reflections  of  how  we  feel  about  Him  are  only  a  faint  "inkling"  of  His 
whole,  perfect  being.  He  is  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  centre  of  our  minds, 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  us  to  conceive  of  Him.  Only  He  can  under- 
stand human  nature.  No  matter  how  much  we  think  we  know  about  the 
workings  of  the  brain,  we  are  far  from  comprehending  human  nature 
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and,  even  farther,  in  fully  understanding  the  perfection  which  is  God's. 
Today,  I  am  still  encountering  innumerable  problems  in  my  life. 
These  problems  are  not  unlike  what  many  teenagers  today  have  to 
face  and  we  are  sometimes  quite  unable  to  solve  them.  The  stages  be- 
tween feelings  of  hoplessness  to  the  point  where  committing  suicide 
seems  to  be  the  only  alternative  in  life  may  not  take  very  long,  and 
they  are  very  painful.  Because  God  is  what  He  is,  and  I  am  what  I 
am,  I  have  not  been  able  to  solve  all  of  my  problems.  Every  day,  I 
make  an  extra  effort  to  ask  myself,  "What  am  I  really  aiming  for  in 
my  life?"  And,  in  living  the  way  I  feel  I  should  live,  I  am  engulfed 
in  God's  ever-growing  love. 

Glenn  Fong 
Grade  JOB 

THE  ROAD 

He  fell  again;  the  wet  squelch  of  oozing  mud  and  then  the  thud 
of  the  wooden  cross  on  his  back.  He  did  not  attempt  to  move.  His 
eyes  flickered,  deceptively  promising  to  stay  closed  for  only  a  moment. 
It  was  just  like  watching  a  late  movie.  He  would  be  watching  and  then, 
suddenly,  he  would  be  opening  his  eyes  and  it  would  be  ten  minutes 
later.  He  thought  of  the  warm  living-room  carpet  and  the  soft,  com- 
fortable sofa.  .  .  . 

He  opened  his  eyes.  Through  a  few  lonely  blades  of  grass  tickling 
the  side  of  his  face,  he  could  see  a  crowd  of  curious,  staring  people. 
He  knew  crowds,  and  this  one  was  quiet  (as  crowds  go).  There  was  no 
chanting  or  calling,  no  waving  of  hats  and  scarves,  just  an  incessant 
murmur,  a  sort  of  far-distant  rumble. 

He  felt  the  jab  of  a  rifle  barrel  in  his  back. 

"Come  on,  mister."  a  voice  said.  "Let's  try  to  get  this  done 
before  Christmas." 

The  man  turned  his  head,  the  mud  smearing  across  his  face,  to 
look  up  at  the  voice,  a  soldier's.  Young,  he  thought,  young  and  im- 
patient. "I'm  trying."  he  said.  Then  he  laughed  softly,  "My  birthday 
is  on  Christmas  Day." 

"Yeah?  Well,  so  was  Christ's.  Look,  mister,  would  you  just  get 
on  with  it?  By  putting  it  off,  you're  just  prolonging  the  agony." 

The  man  began  to  rise  slowly,  feeling  heavier  with  the  added 
weight  of  his  drenched  clothes. 

He  shouldered  the  cross  and  glanced  at  the  crowd.  He  could  see 
a  few  men  looking  at  him,  laughing  and  joking.  Some  women  stared  at 
him  through  secretly  sympathetic  eyes.  On  the  other  side  of  the  road, 
some  people  were  amusing  themselves  watching  two  small  boys  carrying 
thick  branches  of  wood,  falling  and  struggling  to  their  feet  in  mocking 
imitation. 
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He  took  a  step,  only  to  lose  his  balance  again.  Too  exhausted  to 
stop  himself  from  falling,  he  crumpled  to  the  ground,  panting,  the  cross 
tumbling  across  his  back. 

The  soldier  looked  up  at  the  sky  and  sighed.  Then  he  looked  at 
the  crowd. 

"Hey!"  he  shouted.  "You  there!  Come  out  here  and  give  this 
unco-ordinated  idiot  some  help!" 

A  man  emerged  from  the  crowd.  "But  what  about  this?"  he 
asked,  holding  up  a  black  brief-case. 

"What  about  it?"  the  soldier  yelled.  "Just  get  yourself  out  here 
and  carry  that  cross."  he  said,  motioning  to  the  heap  of  man  and  wood 
with  his  rifle. 

The  man  took  off  his  jacket  and  draped  it  over  his  brief-case  on 
the  ground.  He  stepped  out  onto  the  road,  the  mud  oozing  over  his 
suede  shoes,  and  pushed  the  cross  off  the  back  of  the  figure  lying  in 
the  puddle. 

"My  name's  Simon."  he  said  as  he  helped  him  up  from  the 
ground.  "Who  are  you?" 

"You  wouldn't  believe  me  if  I  told."  the  other  replied. 

The  businessman  wondered  for  a  moment  if  he  had  failed  to 
recognize  some  baseball  player  or  political  figure. 

He  picked  up  the  cross  at  one  end  and  they  walked  on  together, 
sharing  the  burden.  The  crowd  was  always  there,  some  jeering,  some 
silent.  The  soldier  just  tramped  on  behind  them.  They  followed  the 
road  to  it's  end  on  the  knoll  of  a  small  hill. 

The  man  turned  to  Simon.  "Thank  you."  he  said,  "And  God 
bless  you." 

A  puzzled  look  crossed  the  businessman's  face.  "Hold  it."  he 
said,  "I  think  I  know  who  you  are;  I  mean,  I  don't  really  know,  but 
you  look  so  familiar.  Please  tell  me;  who  are  you?" 

"Don't  worry  about  it."  the  man  said  reassuringly.  Two  soldiers 
grabbed  him  and  began  to  pull  towards  the  now  upright  cross.  "I'll 
be  back." 

Michael  Dungan 
Grade  JOA 


The  room  was  dimly  lit,  quiet  and  hot  —  terribly  hot.  The  coffin 
stood  out  from  the  wall  surrounded  by  flowers.  Atop  the  lower  section 
of  the  coffin  was  my  grandfather's  final  gift  of  pink  roses  -  selected  to 
match  my  grandmother's  pink  dress  and  jacket.  Her  hands  lay  together 
over  her  missal,  with  her  prayer-worn  rosary  entwined  in  her  fingers. 
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The  reality  of  tlie  situation  suddenly  hit  ino,  but  it  was  still  hard 
for  me  to  admit  the  truth  to  myself.  The  battle  between  the  reality  and 
the  longing  that  still  persisted  was  being  lost  to  the  truth. 

I  dropped  to  my  kness  by  her  side.  My  prayers  were  secondary 
to  what  I  knew  was  to  be  my  last  look  at  her.  Her  creases  of  happiness 
brought  back  my  memories  of  her  humour,  and  the  laughs  we  had 
shared  together.  Her  lips  were  pursed  and  her  eyes  were  tightly  shut, 
and  yet  there  was  an  air  of  intangible  peace  surrounding  her.  My 
mother  placed  my  hand  on  my  grandmother's  arm;  tight,  cold,  never 
to  be  warm  with  her  life  again.  She  still  smelled  so  sweet  that  I  could 
recognize  the  scent  even  amongst  all  the  flowers,  even  this  smell  was  to 
go  with  her.  I  never  took  my  tear-clouded  eyes  off  her  until  the  coffin 
was  closed. 

As  1  walked  down  the  aisle  the  next  day  I  was  oblivious  to  all 
those  around  me,  only  aware  of  the  coffin.  I  had  to  hold  myself  to- 
gether, and  was  made  strong  by  the  bravery  of  my  mother  and  grand- 
father. The  prayers  that  they  offered  for  my  Nana's  soul  in  purgatory 
seemed  so  ill-spent  for  I  knew  that  she  was  already  in  Heaven,  she  had 
no  sins  to  pay  for. 

On  my  way  to  the  crematorium,  I  reflected  on  the  events  of  the 
past  few  days.  Sunday  seemed  as  though  it  had  been  years  ago,  but  it 
had  only  been  three  days.  I  remembered  the  mass:  I  had  enjoyed  the 
service,  and  the  sermon  had  actually  held  my  attention.  The  modern, 
stained  glass  allowed  the  sun,  unseen  for  several  days,  to  light  up  the 
altar  brilliantly.  I,  and  many  around  me,  felt  secure  and  warm  in  our 
hearts,  but  a  void  persisted.  My  religion  was  lacking,  not  in  belief,  but 
in  faith.  I  needed  the  security  of  the  church  for  I  knew  it  would  be 
there  when  I  needed  it. 

Upon  leaving  the  church,  I  was  happy  to  see  my  older  brother, 
Craig  and  his  girlfriend,  Kris,  waiting  on  the  lawn.  As  I  walked  over  to 
e.xchange  niceties,  I  raised  my  hand  to  shield  my  eyes  from  the  sun,  for 
its  power  stung  my  eyes.  John,  my  younger  brother,  and  I  were  asked 
to  stand  with  Kris  while  Craig  talked  to  my  parents  in  private.  Kris 
was  noticeably  quiet,  not  at  all  her  usual  ebullient  self,  just  concerned 
about  something.  I  was  not  sure,  but  I  thought  that  I  saw  a  tear  in  her 
eye  glisten  in  the  sunlight.  I  became  concerned  and  somewhat  afraid. 

I  heard  a  tear,  and  I  turned  to  see  my  mother  completely  over- 
come, supported  by  my  father.  They  walked  directly  into  the  now 
empty 
church.  Now  I  knew.  Who? 

Craig  did  his  job  well.  I  heard  how  my  Nana  had  died  painlessly 
the  previous  night,  that  before  she  was  so  happy,  that  it  was  her  birth- 
day. 

John  paled,  his  mouth  dropped,  his  eyes  glistened.  I  was  so  con- 
fused, so  many  thoughts  raced  through  my  head  at  once;  what  about 
Boppa?  my  other  brothers?  How,  why  and  when  did  she  die?  What  did 
it  all  mean'^ 
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Kris's  embrace  was  a  needed  crutch.  I  was  quickly  overcome  by 
tears  and  walked  blindly  to  the  car. 

Kris  took  me  down  to  the  beach.  She  knew  that  my  emotions 
had  to  be  vented  for  my  sake.  I  looked  out  over  the  horizon  —  the 
ocean  was  a  deep  aquiline  blue,  and  calm.  It  was  backdropped  by  the 
baby  blue  of  the  sky  and  the  puffy,  soft  white  clouds.  The  expanse  in 
every  direction  scared  me.  The  cool  wind  suddenly  became  striking  to 
my  senseless  skin. 

"Why?" 

"Pardon?" 

"Why?"  It's  not  fair!  She's  dead;  it  just  happens.  You  live,  and 
you  die. 

"It  is  so  unfair  to  my  grandfather  too.  He  lives  with  someone  for 
fifty-one  years  and  suddenly  she's  gone.  After  fifty-one  years,  two 
people  must  become  as  close  to  being  one  as  possible.  Now  a  half  has 
been  so  randomly  taken  away.  .  .  .  Why  couldn't  they  have  died  to- 
gether?" 

I  began  to  heave  great  sobs,  and  the  tears  stung  my  eyes.  Kris's 
presence  was  very  comforting,  but  I  still  felt  so  alone.  I  realized  that 
by  this  one  death  a  little  of  all  those  who  knew  my  grandmother  had 
died  too,  and  that  we  had  lost  a  never-returnable  source  of  love,  a  great 
love. 

"There  has  to  be  a  Heaven.  For  her  sake,  if  nobody  else's  there 
has  to  be  a  God  and  Heaven  no  matter  what!  She  was  so  religious 
and  had  so  much  genuine  devotion.  We  can't  have  all  been  disillusioned 
into  believing  such  a  horrible  lie.  With  a  faith  like  hers,  she  can't  have 
just  stopped  being." 

"That's  what  I  believe,  that  if  energy  is  created  it  cannot  be 
destroyed.  She  loved  you  all  so  much,  and  she  continues  through  your 
love  and  your  memories  of  her.  You  have  to  be  strong  for  your  mother 
and  grandfather.  Remember  your  Nana's  love  and  moral  strength. .  .  ." 

"She  was  a  lady  in  every  sense  of  the  word." 

"Yes,  and  she  wouldn't  want  you  grieving  for  her,  be  happy  that 
she  didn't  suffer,  and  that  she  is  in  Heaven." 

"She  has  to  be  ...  I  miss  her  already." 

Waves  pounded  the  rocky  shore,  beach  grass  bent  in  the  wind, 
seagulls  flew  overhead. 

David  Shannon 
Grade  UA 
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THE  QUESTION 


The  mt)i)ii  dangled  low,  skimming  the  treetop.  Its  glow  gently  illu- 
menated  the  porch,  surrounded  by  the  wall  of  the  crickets'  chirp  and 
the  antique  creak  of  the  rocking  chair.  The  little  girl  balanced  on  the 
old  man's  knee,  almost  self-consciously,  in  order  not  to  disrupt  the 
crickets'  chorus,  whispered,"Grampa,  why  does  God  take  people  to 
heaven?" 

Quite  baffled  by  her  inquiry,  tliC  elder  replied,  stuttering  in  choosing 
appropriate  vocabulary,  "Janie,  God  .  .  .  you  see,  doesn't  really  take 
people  ...  he  ...  he  borrows  them.  Well,  he  borrows  their  souls,  any- 
ways. He  leaves  the  bodies.  He  keeps  the  souls  in  heaven  .  .  .  well  not 
really  heaven,  but  his  big  white  house,  like  the  president  and  his  ad- 
visors, and  he  lets  these  souls  watch  over  us  on  Earth  to  see  that  we  do 
good.  Then,  these  souls  judge  which  living  people  should  be  borrowed.  . 
that  is,  the  good  people.  Ye  see,  God  just  borrows  peoples'  judgment, 
understand?"  The  wise  man  had  rather  confused  himself. 

"But  what  does  God  do  with  the  bad  people,"  the  girl  asked,  half 
sure  of  herself  and  half  bewildered. 

The  hunched,  hoarse  elder  had  to  stall  for  a  moment  to  align  his 
thoughts,  "God  just  doesn't  take  them  away.  He  leaves  the  souls  with 
the  bodies  and  doesn't  let  them  escape  to  the  Devil,  ye  see." 

"Did  Gramma  go  to  the  white  house?" 

His  emotions  drifted  over  him,  drowning  him  in  grief.  He  wiped  his 
eyes  and  swallowed,  "I  think  so,  Janie,"  he  muttered  under  his  breath, 
trying  to  shade  his  feelings,  "God's  judges  felt  that  she  was  worth 
b-borrowing."   The   last  word  dwindled  to  a  sob.  He  was  ashamed. 

The  little  girl  shifted  closer  to  the  old  man,  "Why  are  you  crying? 
You  aren't  worried  that  Gramma  won't  go  to  God's  house,  are  you 
Grampa?" 

"No,"  stumbled  out  of  his  mouth,  "...  I  just  m-miss  your  gramma. 
I  don't  think  it  was  time  for  her  to  die,"  he  quickly  looked  up  and 
corrected  himself,  "I  mean,  to  be  borrowed,  Janie,  borrowed.  Ye  see, 
we  may  want  and  need  her,"  he  felt  cheerier,  "but  she's  gone  to  live 
with  God  where  she  has  everything  she  wants."  He  almost  believed 
what  he  said,  like  a  child. 

Janie  excitedly  asked,  "Oh  Grampa,  when  can  I  have  everything  I 
want  and  live  with  God  in  the  white  house?" 

The  grandfather  was  speechless,  realizing  what  she  had  said.  There 
was  no  answer  to  a  question  about  when  she  would  die.  He  broke  down 
completely,  wrapping  his  wrinkled  arms  around  the  girl,  and  cried. 
Behind  him,  the  moon  had  disappeared,  darkening  the  porch.  The 
crickets  ceased  humming,  the  chair  ceased  rocking.  Only  Grampa's 
muffled  sobs  lingered  on  and  on  .  .  . 

Jonathan  Herman 
Grade  10  A 
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AM. 

The  clock-radio  clicks;  and  in  the  fraction  of  a  second  before  the 
music  starts,  he  is  awake.  He  wishes  that  it  had  failed  it's  purport, 
giving  him  an  excuse  to  continue  sleeping.  He  clumsily  flicks  off  the 
radio  as  if  the  blame  rested  on  it  somehow.  He  rearranges  his  soft, 
warm  blankets  and  melts  back  into  the  depths  of  his  bed,  trying  not  to 
think  -  but  he  does. 

It  must  be  seven-fifteen  now.  His  mother  will  awake  at  seven- 
thirty,  check  to  see  that  he  is  up,  feed  him  and  send  him  to  school. 
He  knows  he  has  fifteen  minutes  and  languishes  in  the  joy  of  it  until  .  .  . 
he  reahzes:  Nothing  can  stop  the  day;  he  will  have  to  get  up  eventually. 
He  groans  his  disapproval  and  looks  out  the  window.  The  sky  is  cold, 
grey,  and  uninviting  to  risers;  he  slithers  deeper  into  the  warmth  of  his 
bed.  He  remembers  the  night  before;  that  slit  between  the  curtains,  jet 
black;  now  he  can  see  the  house  next  door.  Like  a  series,  these  thoughts 
drub  him,  a  routine  stream  of  involuntary  concentration  as  he  begins  to 
slip  away  in  the  confusion  of  drunken  imagination.  .  .  . 

"Time  to  get  up."  a  voice  says. 

He  opens  his  eyes;  the  bright  bedroom  light  is  on. 

"Are  you  awake,  Bobby?"  the  voice,  his  mother,  asks. 

"Yup."  comes  an  early-bird-catches-the-worm  reply  from  the 
other  side  of  the  room. 

"Awake,  Michael?" 

Michael  is  still  dazzled  by  the  bright  light  and  incredulous  that  he 
had  been  awake  only  fifteen  minutes  ago.  He  rests  his  forearm  across 
his  eyes  and  gives,  what  he  imagines,  is  as  cheery  a  grunt  as  possible,  in 
response  to  the  question,  hoping  it  is  sufficient. 

Suddenly,  he  realizes  that  he  has  dropped  off  again,  and  opens 
his  eyes.  Bobby  stands  in  front  of  his  bed  doing  up  his  tie.  Feeling 
guilty,  Michael  begins  to  organize  his  wandering  sheets  and  bed-spread 
in  the  hope  of  creating  the  impression  that  he  is  about  to  finally  leave 
his  bed.  His  eyes  flicker  hypnotically  and  he  turns  on  the  radio  to  keep 
him  awake.  Bobby  picks  up  his  school  bag  and  leaves  the  room.  Michael 
hears  him  romping  down  the  stairs  and  decides  the  hour  has  come. 

He  swings  his  feet  out  from  under  the  sheets  and  puts  them  down 
on  the  floor.  It  is  cold,  but  he  cannot  go  back  now.  He  heaves  his  body 
upwards  and  wanders  out  to  the  bathroom.  A  very  bedraggled  an  un- 
inspiring face  eyes  him  from  the  mirror.  He  splashes  some  icy  water 
over  the  face  and  regards  its  reflection,  red  and  dripping,  before  plung- 
ing it  into  the  warmth  of  his  towel. 

"That  feels  good."  he  sighs. 

He  shuffles  back  into  his  room  and  changes  into  his  uniform.  For 
a  moment  he  stands,  wondering  if  he  has  forgotten  something  and  then 
picks  up  his  school  bag,  hoping  his  eggs  are  not  cold. 

"Come  on  Mike.  Its  getting  late.  Do  get  out  of  bed." 
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He  opens  his  eyes  again  to  see  his  mother  standing  in  the  door- 
way and  his  brother  sitting  on   the  side  of  his  bed  in  his  pyjamas. 

Michael  Duncan 
Grade  J  OA 

LIKE  IN  THE  MOVIES 

He  sat  on  the  bench,  dripping  from  his  shower.  Everyone  else  had 
left;  he  had  turned  off  the  showers  when  he'd  finished  no  one  else 
was  going  to  use  them  that  night.  The  lockers  had  all  been  closed  and 
the  floors  swept  by  the  janitor.  He  hid  his  face  in  his  towel;  being  alone 
with  your  dejection  meant  no  human  sympathy,  no  one  to  ask  you 
what  was  wrong,  although  you'd  probably  just  say,  "nothing." 
Home     35  Visitors  -  60 

He  was  apathetic  towards  his  team  uniform  as  he  stacked  it  in  his 
locker;  none  of  this  loving  fondling  of  his  number,  no  melancholy 
worship  of  his  North  Star  running-shoes.  North  Stars.  He  looked  so 
professional  when  he  wore  them,  so  did  the  others  in  their  Converse 
and  Adidas  .... 

His  lock  clicked  and  banged  against  his  locker,  echoing  throughout 
the  silent  changing-room.  He  picked  up  his  school  bag  and  walked  up 
the  stairs  to  the  gym  door.  Through  the  grating  he  could  see  the  lights 
were  out.  He  stopped.  What  was  he  about  to  do?  Walk  across  a  senti- 
mentally dark  gym-floor?  In  his  state  of  emotion? 

"But  it  would  be  nice,"  he  reasoned.  "Maybe  it  would  clear  my 
mind." 

He  edged  the  door  open.  Its  unoiled  hinges  emitted  a  prolonged 
creak,  emphasizing  his  hesitation.  He  peered  out  -  complete  darkness; 
no  one  was  there.  The  door  tried  to  push  him  back  as  he  stepped  out 
onto  the  floor.  It  closed  behind  him.  A  fading  carpet  of  light  reached 
out  from  the  door  at  the  far  end,  not  quite  reaching  centre  court.  He 
walked  out  to  the  centre  line,  striving  to  silence  the  echoing  footsteps. 

For  a  moment,  he  stood  still.  He  closed  his  eyes,  and,  for  a  second, 
the  noise,  light,  and  motion  of  the  game  came  back  to  him.  A  feeling 
gripped  him. 

"This  is  what  they  try  to  get  at  in  the  movies,"  he  thought.  "It's 
actually  happening.  I  can  feel  a  lingering  "something"  from  today's 
game!  Gee,  it's  kinda  .  .  .  kinda  startling  .  .  .  almost  makes  you  wanna 
.  .  .  makes  you  wanna  .  .  .  ." 

Cry?  He  knew  he  would.  He  could  feel  it  beginning.  He  looked  at 
the  basket,  hidden  in  the  shadow  of  its  own  back-board.  Slowly  his 
vision  blurred.  He  wiped  away  the  first  tear  and  sniffed. 

"Come  on,  you  idiot  -  grade  ten  and  you're  crying,"  he  whimpered 
in  a  breaking  voice.  His  face  and  hands  were  moistened  with  tears.  He 
covered  his  eyes,  and  waited  .... 
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There  was  no  one.  Not  a  history  teacher  to  ask  what  was  wrong,  not 
a  coach  to  say  its'  only  a  game  and  we'll  do  better  next  time,  not  one  of 
the  hockey-players  to  say  you  played  your  heart  out,  not  a  girl-friend  .  . 
not  a  girl-friend  like  .  .  .  like  in  the  movies .... 

"In  the  movies,  huh?"  He  looked  up  from  his  hands  and  gasped  a 
smile.  "You're  being  pretty  dumb,  you  know."  He  picked  up  his 
school-bag  and  left  the  gym. 


His  mother  was  bent  over  the  stove  when  he  arrived. 

"Oh,  Prince  Charming?  Is  that  you?"  she  called,  concentrating  on 
the  potatoes,  "Cinderella  called  to  say  that  she's  sorry  she  couldn't 
have  waited  for  you  after  the  game,  but  she  had  to  be  home  by  six- 
thirty." 

Michael  Dungan 
Grade  10  A 

DISQUALIFIED 

Tom  sat  on  the  grass  and  vigorously  rubbed  his  legs.  He  could  feel 
the  ointment  soothe  his  muscles.  With  a  look  of  reluctance  on  his  face 
he  stood  up  and  began  a  series  of  stretching  exercises  for  his  legs  be- 
cause his  legs  were  most  important  to  him.  As  he  went  through  his 
exercises  he  thought  about  the  race.  He  looked  about  him.  The  other 
contestants  were  drowned  in  their  own  thoughts. 

For  six  months  now,  Tom  had  been  training  for  this  event:  the  hun- 
dred metre  sprint.  Every  morning  at  dawn  he  jogged  six  miles,  did  his 
stretching  exercises  and  then  headed  to  the  track  to  sprint  until  he  fell 
from  exhaustion.  His  time  ranked  him  up  with  the  Olympic  sprinters, 
and  his  chances  were  excellent  for  this  race. 

Race  time  was  approaching  quicker  than  ever.  He  reached  for  his 
number:  a  large,  red  five.  As  he  walked  toward  the  starting  line,  he  felt 
his  heart  beat  loud  and  rapidly.  All  his  hard  work  depended  on  this  race. 

"Runners  take  your  marks,"  the  official  said.  Tom  joined  the  other 
runners  in  a  crouching  position  at  the  starting  line.  He  shook  his  legs  in 
an  attempt  to  loosen  his  muscles. 

"Get  set."  He  raised  his  rear. 

The  gun  fired.  Using  all  his  muscles  in  his  legs,  Tom  lunged  towards 
the  finish-line.  His  strides  were  long  and  quick.  He  kept  his  eyes  fixed 
to  the  string  stretched  across  the  track.  Within  ten  seconds,  he  had 
reached  the  tape.  As  he  crossed  the  finish-line,  he  quickly  checked  over 
both  shoulders.  He  had  crossed  the  finish-line  first.  He  had  won. 

"I  did  it,"  he  thought  to  himself  as  he  was  greeted  by  congratula- 
tions, "All  my  work  paid  off." 
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Suddenly,  an  aiinoiincenient  came  over  tlie  P.  A.  system,  "Dis- 
qualificatiDii  luiinbei  five.  Instant  replay  indicates  that  number  five 
leaned  sligiitl>  bef(.>re  the  sound  of  the  gun,  giving  him  a  slight  advan- 
tage. The  race  goes  to  the  number  two  finisher." 

Michael  Pat  eras 
Grade  1 1  A 

A  MAN  AND  A  LAMP 

Tourneley,  County  Galloway,  Ireland. 

Matt  looked  at  his  cheap  Timex  watch.  It  was  late.  Soon  he  would 
be  out  in  the  field  with  Willi,  his  dog,  his  staff,  and  his  grandfather's  old 
oil-lamp,  urging  on  his  quietly  noisy  sheep,  down  the  grassy  slopes, 
through  the  window-lit  streets  of  the  village,  and  back  to  the  farm.  He 
put  on  his  boots  .  .  . 


"Ah,  Miss  Mary,  would  ye  be  gettin'  awee  from  the  winda';  like  a 
good  goorl.  You'll  catch  a  cold,  you  will." 

Miss  Mary  looked  back  at  her  aging  nanny,  rocking  peacefully  in  her 
rocking-chair  by  the  fire.  "But  Toby,  I  wanted  to  see  old  Matt  and  the 
sheep." 

Toby  muttered  something  and  Miss  Mary  kept  her  place  by  the 
window;  she  could  hear  the  sheep  in  the  distance. 

In  a  moment,  they  were  trotting  along  the  street  beneath  her, 
chuckling  to  each  other.  Willi  was  barking  from  somewhere  and  soon 
appeared,  rushing  and  snapping  at  the  heels  of  the  flowing  herd. 

And  then  the  lamp  appeared,  first  as  a  motionless  fleck  of  orange  in 
the  distance,  and  then  a  swinging,  bouncing  light,  growing  gradually  as 
it  moved  along  the  street. 

Now  she  could  make  out  the  figure  of  old  Matt,  the  shepherd,  as  he 
approached  her  window,  herding  on  a  few  wayward  sheep.  He  walked 
by,  oblivious  of  his  window  spectator,  and  once  again  was  only  a 
bobbing  light  in  the  darkness.  She  thought  of  him  and  whispered 
"Father"  to  herself,  and  left  the  window. 

Michael  Dungan 
Grade  10  A 

WITH  A  LITTLE  HELP  FROM  A  FRIEND 

Every  school  morning,  my  father  and  I  drive  downtown  together. 
During  those  twenty  minutes  or  so,  our  conversation  focuses  mainly 
on  my  interests. 
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One  particular  morning,  our  discussion  centered  around  music.  My 
thoughts,  however,  were  elsewhere.  The  team  had  a  basketball  game 
that  afternoon  and  I  was  thinking  about  the  plays  and  our  chances  to 
obtain  a  victory.  The  night  before,  I  had  mentioned  the  game  to  my 
father  and  he  showed  some  interest,  but  today,  it  was  as  if  he  knew 
nothing  about  it.  A  new  song  had  made  the  song  charts  and  he  was 
more  concerned  about  lecturing  me  on  the"garbage"  which  my  "gen- 
eration" produced.  Le  Freak  was  obviously  not  one  of  the  songs  which 
made  a  good  impression  on  him. 

"Listen  to  that!  How  can  people  chum  out  such  garbage?" 

"I  wouldn't  know.  Besides,  it's  not  garbage." 

"You  like  it,  don't  you?" 

"I  didn't  say  that!" 

"Well,  you're  going  along  with  it,  aren't  you?" 

"I'm  just  tapping  to  the  beat.  It's  a  reflex  action.  Why  are  you 
making  a  Federal  case  out  of  this  anyway?  It's  a  good  song  -  " 

"-what!??!" 

"I  was  about  to  say  it's  a  good  song  for  dancing.  It's  disco,  Dad,  not 
really  music." 

"I  don't  care.  Listen  to  the  lyrics!  It's  all  freak  out." 

"So  what?" 

"It's  this  sort  of  thing  that  started  the  problem  with  teenagers." 

"What  problem?" 

"Drugs,  and  the  like." 

"What!?  Oh  come  on!!" 

"I'm  quite  serious.  It  all  started  with  the  Beatles." 

"Isn't  that  a  bit  much?" 

"No,  it's  not." 

"Well,  even  so.  You  were  a  teen  when  they  came  out  as  a  group. 
How  come  it  didn't  affect  you?" 

"That's  different!" 

"No  it's  not!  If  you  weren't  influenced,  why  should  we  be?" 

"I  was  sensible.  Your  generation  isn't.  I  was  eighteen  when  they 
came  out.  It  was  too  late,  but,  they  made  it  fashionable  to  smoke  pot 
and  dress  like  hippies.  Now  it's  freak  out!" 

"It  doesn't  mean  freak  out  of  your  mind,  you  know.  It's  an  expres- 
sion. All  the  song  is  trying  to  do  is  make  you  dance  —  the  harder  the 
better.  You  feel  good,  full  of  fire." 

"I  didn't  go  crazy  like  you  do  when  I  was  young." 

"What  do  you  mean  like  I  do?" 

"Not  you  personally.  'You',  as  in  your  generation." 

"Aw,  now  don't  start  the  generation  thing  again." 

"Well  .  .  .  ." 
The  conversation  continued  along  in  this  predictable  direction.  Even 
though  I  participated,  I  was  not  really  interested.  I  was  more  concerned 
about  the  game. 
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Upon  arriving  nn  the  street  where  my  school  is  located,  I  wondered 
if  he  would  wish  me  luck  as  usual.  1  suddenly  realized  how  important 
that  was  to  me.  We  stopped  before  the  school  and  I  said  goodbye.  He 
forgot  and  I  was  very  disappt)inted.  1  felt  as  though  he  had  let  me 
down.  1  was  thinking  about  this  wiien  a  horn  sounded  behind  me. 
It  was  my  dad.  lie  waved  and  mouthed  the  words  "good  luck."  Smiling, 
I  waved  back. 

That  little  gesture,  so  important,  gave  me  a  real  lift.  It  told  me  he 
cared.  Somehow,  I  didn't  know  before.  But  now,  there  was  no  ques- 
tion. It  just  goes  to  show  how  something  so  small  can  be  so  meaningful. 
Incidentally,  we  went  on  to  win  the  game  that  afternoon. 

AH  Argun 
Grade  10  A 

MOVING  OUT 

A  young  boy  stood  alone  in  an  empty  room.  His  probing  eyes 
searched  the  place  for  some  object  with  which  to  comfort  his  aching 
heart,  but  there  was  no  consolation  for  his  deep  hurt.  A  number  of 
yellow  patches  marked  the  carpet  where  furniture  was  once  placed. 
He  walked  down  the  corridor  and  peered  into  the  other  rooms  and 
they,  too,  were  empty  and  lifeless.  The  front  door,  pleading  with  the 
boy  to  stay,  stuck  in  its  hinges,  but  with  a  gentle  tug,  the  boy  opened 
the  door  and  walked  outside. 

The  old  olive  tree  was  in  full  bloom  and  the  flowers  at  the  base 
of  the  giant,  bowed  their  heads  in  respect  as  the  boy  reluctantly  step- 
ped into  the  car  and  shut  the  door.  He  could  feel  the  safety  belt  grip- 
ping his  waist  and  keeping  him  from  returning  to  his  house.  As  the  car 
drove  through  the  neighbourhood,  the  boy  stared  at  the  passing  scenes 
to  remember  his  only  home. 

The  highway,  long  and  unfriendly,  seemed  endless,  making  the 
boy  feel  lonely  and  homeless.  The  vibrations  of  the  car  hummed  in 
his  ears  and  he  soon  fell  asleep.  He  dreamt  of  his  previous  house,  when 
he  had  a  home.  Everything  used  to  be  so  good.  He  also  dreamt  of 
what  his  new  house  would  be  like  and  imagined  a  hell  that  could 
never  be  a  home. 

He  awoke  as  his  mother  announced  the  arrival.  Not  leaving 
the  car,  the  boy  stared  at  the  house.  There  was  no  old  olive  tree  or 
ivy  clinging  to  the  house  and  it  was  not  red  brick  but  cold  stone. 
Finally,  he  stepped  from  the  car  and  went  into  the  house.  He  looked 
at  his  room  and  saw  the  patches  where  furniture  was  once  placed.  He 
imagined  his  furniture  in  those  patches  and  felt  warm  inside. 

Andrew  Osterland 
Grade  9B 
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MY  FIRST  TRIP  ALONE 

Waking  up,  I  realized  that  today  I  was  to  travel  alone  to  Toronto. 
As  I  thought  about  it,  I  shivered.  The  train  was  scheduled  to  depart 
at  eight-fifteen  but,  as  usual,  I  was  early. 

A  little  bit  nervous,  I  fell  out  of  bed  and  ran  to  the  bathroom.  As 
I  washed  my  face,  a  reflection  appeared  in  the  mirror  and  revealed 
dark  bags  under  my  squinting  eyes.  I  had  not  had  much  sleep  because  I 
had  worried  most  of  the  night  about  the  coming  trip. 

Quickly,  but  silently,  so  as  not  to  wake  my  parents,  I  dressed  and 
began  to  go  downstairs.  Every  stair  seemed  to  creak  as  I  stepped  on  the 
hardwood  planks. 

As  I  entered  the  kitchen,  I  stumbled  over  my  suitcase  and  almost 
landed  on  the  dog.  After  eating  a  quick  breakfast,  I  checked  that  I 
had  everything  (especially  my  train  ticket),  grabbed  my  bag  and  went 
outside  into  the  brisk,  morning  air.  A  cool  breeze  blew  in  my  face  as  I 
quickly  walked  to  the  train  station. 

Holding  my  precious  ticket  in  my  hand,  I  entered  the  bare 
station.  The  high-ceilinged  room  seemed  to  grow  smaller  as  people 
filed  through  the  giant  doors. 

In  the  long  hour  of  waiting,  I  seemed  to  notice  everything.  At 
last  I  heard  the  rumbling  of  the  train  below  me,  so  I  stood  up,  my 
ticket  in  one  hand  and  my  suitcase  in  the  other  and  slowly  walked 
toward  the  departure  gate. 

Nervously,  I  fumbled  through  my  pockets,  found  my  ticket  and 
handed  it  to  the  man  in  the  white  jacket.  Walking  down  the  stairs,  I 
noticed  that  my  shirt  was  damp  from  perspiration  and  the  palms  of 
my  hands  were  scattered  with  drops.  Then,  as  I  entered  car  thirteen,  a 
feeling  of  satisfaction  flowed  through  me. 

The  trip  did  not  seem  very  long  for  I  knew  I  would  soon  be  in 
the  company  of  my  grandmother. 

Reed  Ballon 
Grade  9B 

THE  MOUNTAIN 

It  was  a  kind,  sunny  day  when  the  four  young  climbers  left  the 
base  camp  to  begin  their  climb  up  the  mountain.  Everyone  wished  to 
go  but  only  these  four  were  qualified  and  so  they  began  their  climb. 

The  first  night  of  the  cHmb,  the  four  men  discussed  previous 
ascents.  This  was  the  toughest  mountain.  It  posed  a  long  and  difficult 
climb  and  they  knew  that  not  all  of  them  would  reach  the  top. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day,  one  of  the  climbers,  whose 
conscience  had  been  bothering  him,  opted  to  remain  behind.  He  at- 
tributed it  to  a  fear  of  heights.  The  other  climbers  considered  this  a 
good  thing  as  the  weather  was  becoming  less  hospitable. 
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The  three  climbers  struggled  through  that  day,  coping  with  the 
bad  weather.  Two  of  the  climbers  decided  it  would  be  best  to  stop  and 
weather  the  storm  but  the  third  was  impatient  and  insisted  that  they 
continue  as  quickly  as  possible,  oblivious  to  the  conditions  around 
them.  He  was  finally  persuaded  to  pitch  his  tent  as  well  and  they 
soon  settled  down  for  the  night. 

In  the  morning,  after  the  storm,  the  two  climbers  awoke  to  find 
that  the  third  had  gone  on  ahead  alone.  That  day,  they  found  his 
equipment  near  some  new  snow  and  knew  that  he  had  probably  been 
caught  in  an  avalanche  and  killed.  The  two  climbers  continued  on  in  the 
black  surrounding  the  mountain.  They  knew  they  were  near  the  top 
and  that  the  barometer  would  quickly  begin  to  fall.  Two  hours  later, 
they  were  caught  in  the  middle  of  a  blizzard. 

The  two  remaining  climbers  soon  began  to  quarrel  about  which 
way  to  go.  One  climber  wanted  to  wait  until  the  storm  subsided  and 
then  continue,  using  the  safe  path.  The  other  one  wanted  to  try  a  more 
direct  route  which  would,  hopefully,  take  them  out  of  the  storm.  The 
quarrel  ended  with  each  going  his  separate  way.  The  climber  following 
the  direct,  but  more  dangerous  route,  quickly  climbed  up  the  steep 
face,  until  he  arrived  at  the  top.  He  was  above  the  storm  and  knew  he 
was  at  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  The  other  climber  never  arrived. 
The  remaining  one  felt  sorry  for  the  climber  who  only  went  half  way 
up,  but  he  realized  that  one  should  never  go  farther  than  he  wished  — 
After  all,  look  what  happened  to  the  other  two. 

Back  at  the  sunny,  smiling  base  camp,  some  young  individuals 
asked  the  naive  question,  "What's  the  name  of  the  mountain?"  No  one 
knew,  except  one  old,  forgotten  man  in  the  corner  who  calmly  stood 
up  and  answered  the  youth's  question. 

"I've  been  to  the  top,  where  it  is  lonely.  There,  I  learned  that  the 
mountain  was  called  'Life'." 
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Andrew  Vivian 
Grade  9B 


THE  HUNT 

It  was  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  somewhat  early  by  his  stand- 
ards, but  he  had  hardly  been  able  to  sleep  that  night,  anyway.  His 
father,  the  experienced  big  game  hunter,  had  entertained  him  with 
stories  of  the  hunt  for  as  long  as  he  could  remember.  Now,  two  weeks 
after  his  tenth  birthday,  his  father  had  finally  granted  him  his  wish, 
after  decades  of  waiting,  it  seemed. 

The  State  hunting  season  was  due  to  start  at  eight  o'clock  that 
morning,  but  the  hotel,  filled  for  several  days  with  hunters  boating  and 
showing  off  their  weapons,  was  quite  empty  and  still.  Shouldering  his 
high-powered  28  guage  shotgun  like  a  man,  he  climbed  into  the  pas- 
senger seat  of  the  Land  Rover,  next  to  his  father.  He  made  himself 
as  comfortable  as  possible  for  the  bumpy  twenty-minute  journey  and 
thought,  to  the  extent  that  his  over-excited  mind  would  allow,  of  his 
school-mates  who  had  spoken  of  his  father's  hobby  with  scorn  and 
ridicule.  There  were  too  many  deer  anyhow;  why  else  would  hunting 
be  allowed,  and  it  was  so  exhilerating;  he  vindicated  his  father. 

He  was  jarred  from  his  daydreams  by  the  Land  Rover  lurching  to 
a  stop.  Grabbing  his  shotgun  and  pack,  he  jumped  out,  closed  the  door, 
and  turned  towards  his  father.  They  were  at  the  end  of  what  could 
optimistically  have  been  called  a  dirt  road;  there  were  huge  pines  all 
around,  and  the  not-so-distant  gunshots  were  muffled  and  distorted  by 
the  wind.  Reassured  by  his  father  that  they  would  encounter  big  game, 
and  that  he  would  have  first  shot,  they  set  out  into  the  forest. 

After  a  rapid  hour  of  searching,  his  father  observed  a  small  group 
of  deer,  four  or  five  in  all,  on  a  rise  the  other  side  of  the  brook  below 
them.  They  slowly  advanced  down  and  across  the  brook,  getting 
soaked  to  the  waist  in  the  process,  until  the  deer  were  about  200  yards 
off.  Then,  in  order  to  increase  their  chance  of  a  kill,  and  decrease  the 
deer's  chance  of  escape,  they  spHt  up.  He  was  to  approach  the  group  in 
a  wide  semi-circle,  while  his  father  came  around  from  the  other  dir- 
ection. Perhaps  they  might  even  get  two  kills. 

He  managed,  by  crawling  through  the  brambles  and  poison  ivy, 
to  get  within  100  feet  of  the  nearest  deer;  they  were  now  unfor- 
tunately spread  out  over  a  large  area.  He  raised  his  shotgun,  and  with 
trembling  fingers  and  a  knot  in  his  stomach,  aimed  at  the  solitary  deer. 
At  that  moment,  a  stirring  in  the  bush,  not  50  feet  from  where  he 
crouched,  caught  the  corner  of  his  eye.  His  mind  was  highly  focused  on 
the  task  at  hand,  and  he  instantly  assumed  it  to  be  an  errant  deer.  As 
steady  as  he  could  keep  himself,  he  swung  the  shotgun  towards  the 
bush,  and  fired. 

A  strangely  human  cry  resounded  through  the  forest,  and  for  a 
moment  he  wondered  inanely  whether  deer  made  that  sound.  Then  the 
truth  hit  him;  he  stood  up,  dropped  the  shotgun,  and  ran  over  to  the 
spot.  He  beheld  his  father's  body,  the  chest  pulverized  and  matted  with 
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blood  and  skin.  His  vision  blacked  out   and  his  head  swimming,  he 
thouglit  numbly  that  this  time  the  deer  got  away. 

Damon  Kutten 
Grade  lOB 

"AN  ACCIDENT" 

The  rooster's  crow  acknowledged  the  beginning  of  a  new  day. 
From  the  distance,  other  noises  of  animals  waking  up  were  heard.  In 
these  series  of  sounds,  there  was  one  which  was  unfamiliar.  It  was  the 
sound  of  a  screen-door  opening. 

Through  the  screen  a  man  was  seen,  dressed  in  bright  orange 
clothing,  carrying  a  rifle.  He  shuffled  across  the  porch  and  descended 
the  stairs.  He  glanced  at  his  watch  and  then  towards  the  road. 

In  the  distance,  a  cloud  of  dust  was  seen  coming  closer.  In  a  few 
moments,  the  creator  of  the  dust  was  revealed.  It  was  the  friends  with 
whom  he'd  had  the  party  the  night  before,  and  who  decided  to  go 
hunting  together  the  next  morning.  As  the  car  came  closer  to  the  house, 
it  slowed  down  in  order  to  pick  up  its  passenger.  The  man  slowly  and 
clumsily  loaded  a  full  set  of  clothing,  food,  ammunition,  survival  kit, 
and  gear. 

He  stumbled  into  the  car,  yawned,  and  then  noticed  a  strong 
odour  of  alcohol.  He  sat  down  in  the  back  seat  and  immediately  fell 
asleep.  When  he  woke  up,  the  music  of  the  night  before  was  still  playing 
in  his  ears  and  memory.  He  looked  out  the  window  to  see  where  they 
were. 

The  forest  looked  dark  and  uninviting  to  the  men,  but  they 
continued  onwards.  Finally,  the  car  stopped  and  the  men  stumbled 
out  of  the  car.  The  driver  went  to  the  back  of  the  car  to  open  the  door 
for  the  others.  All  the  men  unloaded  their  gear  and  waited  for  the 
driver  to  leash  his  dogs.  When  this  had  been  done,  he  unloaded  his 
gear  and  started  to  lead  the  men  deeper  into  the  woods. 

After  an  hour,  the  dogs  started  to  bark.  They  had  smelled  the 
scent  of  a  fox.  The  group  started  to  look  around  for  the  tracks  until  the 
driver  signalled  that  he  had  found  them.  He  excitedly  told  the  others: 
"here  are  the  tracks;  but  where  is  the  fox?" 

The  men  quickly  made  their  plan.  The  man  dug  a  hole  while 
the  other  chased  the  fox  towards  him.  He  started  to  sing  to  himself 
but  was  abruptly  interrupted  by  movement  in  the  bushes.  He  im- 
mediately fired  upon  what  appeared  to  be  a  fox.  He  continually  fired 
at  the  bushes  until  he  had  no  more  ammunition.  Everything  was  now 
quiet  and  still  as  the  man  rose  slowly  from  his  hole.  He  started  walking 
cautiously  towards  his  prey.  To  his  relief,  the  fox  was  lying  dead  on 
the  ground  in  front  of  him.  To  his  surprise,  however,  his  friends  could 
not  be  found. 
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The  man  continued  to  walk  cautiously  in  the  direction  from 
which  the  fox  had  come.  Upon  reaching  the  spot  where  he  first  saw  the 
bushes  move,  he  saw  the  driver's  back  bent  over  one  of  his  friends.  He 
approached  slowly  and  was  then  greeted  by  the  driver's  sad  and  angry 
voice. 

"Does  he  look  like  a  fox  to  you?"  the  driver  finally  yelled  out. 

The  man,  stunned  with  the  driver's  comment,  remained  still. 
The  other,  however,  realized  the  sitatuion  and  went  to  the  body  of  his 
dead  friend.  He  then  told  the  driver  what  they  must  do  with  the  body. 
Both  of  them  picked  up  the  body  and  carried  it  towards  the  car. 
The  man  just  stood  there,  shocked,  watching  the  other  two  men  load 
the  body.  Then  the  men  returned  to  lead  him  back  also. 

The  driver  started  the  car  and  quickly  turned  it  around.  He  sped 
out  of  the  forest  and  went  towards  the  man's  home.  Upon  reaching 
it,  he  told  him,  in  an  apologetic  voice.  "Don't  worry  about  it.  It  was 
just  and  accident." 

The  man  stepped  out  of  the  car  and  shuffled  towards  the  stairs, 
which  he  slowly  climbed,  and  stumbled  in  the  direction  of  the  door. 
After  opening  the  door,  he  slowly,  but  surely,  went  towards  the  liquor 
cabinet. 


Andrew  Nemec 
Grade  llA 
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THE  SHATTERED  PANE 

Farewell,  my  friend. 

Tis  time  to  say  goodbye.  It  grieves  me  to  write  these  words; but 
I  must  go.  For  as  you  will  read  this  very  note,  and  as  you  will  look 
about  this  room,  I  shall  have  gone.  Life  is  so  very  much  like  glass;  so 
magical  and  yet,  so  transparent.  A  dream,  a  pane  of  glass  both  thin 
and  brittle,  never  bending,  never  letting  in.  Both  trapped  within  a 
frame,  within  a  tiny  world,  constraining  them;  both  easily  shattered. 
One  can  see  much  through  a  window,  though  no  thing  can  be  reached. 
Often,  I  have  tried,  and  always  failed.  Hopes  and  fancies  wander  in, 
whispering  sweetly,  then  rush  quickly  away. 

Can  you  hear  them,  across  the  street,  singing  happily?  Content 
in  their  world,  never  looking  out,  contained  in  their  darkness.  No  joy, 
no  love  can  shine;  no  warmth  can  penetrate  those  cold,  dark  walls. 
And  yet,  how  joyous  they  must  be!  Never  to  lose  their  hope,  never  to 
waste  a  tear  on  those  who  cannot  know.  For  tears  are  nothing  but 
splinters  of  glass.  Like  one's  life,  they  are  wasted  -  creating  nothing 
but  pain. 

Behold  this  broken  pane!  Like  me,  it  has  escaped  -  escaped  from 
its  frame  forever.  High  in  the  air  it  has  risen,  and  fallen,  to  the  cobble- 
stones below. 

Benjamin  Shaer 
Grade  IIB 


THE  SEVENTEEN  YEAR  OLD  CHILD 

It  was  a  cold  white  day  in  Montreal,  and  nothing  could  stop  the 
snow  from  slicing  up  the  slippery  and  slushy  streets,  where  the  once 
squat  buildings  had  shielded  the  town  from  the  sea.  It  now  lay  there 
like  flat  graves  which  resembled  a  cake  -  its  icing,  snow.  Snow,  that 
awful  cold,  crushing,  chilly,  messy,  gaudy,  miserable,  uncomfortable, 
crystallized,  omnipotent  substance  that  made  many  men  cry  whole- 
somely at  the  whole  problem  which  confronted  them.  Weeping,  a  man 
wearing  a  cap,  threw  a  snowball  -  all  round,  wet,  white  and  hard  - 
through  the  window  at  Mr.  Williams'  old  warehouse.  Fish-faced,  tired, 
umbrella'd  old,  young,  miserable,  capped,  snow-shoed,  frail,  blue- 
cheeked,  parched,  scarved,  mittened,  covered,  and  snow-suited,  I 
travelled,  trembling  through  the  terrible  cold  on  the  grey  drab  streets. 

Up  and  down,  off  and  on,  high  and  low,  dry  and  wet,  man  and 
boy,  tall  and  short,  mature  and  immature,  fat  and  skinny,  1  had  walked 
these  streets  once  before.  I've  been  living  now  for  seventeen  years,  or 
centuries,  or  eons,  in  this  timeless,  beautiful,  broken  town.  This  forget- 
ful place  of  heroes,  cowards,  ghosts,  feuds,  scandals,  mysteries,  pubs, 
mud,  rain,  snow  and  men.  It  is  here  where  people  come,  only  those  who 
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love  music,  France,  United  States,  Italy,  Switzerland, Spain  and  Canada, 
including  fine  singers  and  faulty,  nimble  dancers  and  rusty  musicians  to 
make  the  living  dance  or  the  chanters  with  crows  in  their  throats,  all 
coutries,  shapes,  ages,  and  colours;  some  dancers  and  others  singers. 
And  though  we  explore  it  every  day,  armed  and  desperate,  from 
end  to  end,  from  the  robber's  den  to  the  pirate's  cabin,  or  the  hidden 
room  where  we  held  many  first  loves.  Yet,  still  the  next  day  it  remained 
as  unexplored  as  the  stars,  a  town  just  born  and  always  changing. 

Jeffrey  L.  Neumann 
Grade  IIB 

QUIET  CONVERSATION 

A  fool  and  his  front  teeth  are  soon  parted. 
—  Anonymous 

As  I  have  little  better  to  do,  I  may  as  well  relate  to  you  this 
ridiculous  story,  which  I  myself  often  find  difficult  to  believe.  It  hap- 
pened last  summer  -  I  think  it  was  the  fifth  of  June.  I  was  wandering 
about  the  halls,  rather  unconcernedly,  when  I  overheard  another  mun- 
dane discussion  about  sports.  It  recalled  to  me  a  dreadfully  written 
article  I  had  read  in  the  newspaper,  some  time  before,  replete  with  the 
regulation  number  of  chiches  and  absurdly  over-written  passages; 
"nestles  lovingly  into  the  curve  of  his  stick"  is  one  I  remember  es- 
pecially well.  Not  to  digress  excessively,  I'll  state  simply  that  I  wished 
to  make  some  contribution  —  set  the  fellows  on  the  proper  course,  as 
it  were.  Not  that  I  knew  anything  about  sports;  but,  of  course,  that  was 
the  point.  I  would  tell  them  what  a  waste  of  time  it  was  to  watch 
those  silly  games  —  that  there  were  so  many  more  rewarding  and  profit- 
able past-times  to  pursue.  After  selecting  several  eloquent  words,  I  was 
ready. 

For  another  few  moments,  I  Hstened  to  the  conversation.  It 
seemed  quiet  enough.  Occasionally,  however,  they  became  quite  riled, 
in  defense  of  their  favourite  player.  How  ridiculous!  It  seemed  as  if 
they  were  discussing  just  that,  now.  I  proceeded  round  the  corner  of 
the  hall,  to  the  steps  where  they  were  sitting.  The  discussion  had  ended; 
and  they  were  standing  about,  not  talking,  but  still  in  their  group  —  all 
attempting  to  look  fierce,  possibly  even  trying  to  discourage  others 
from  going  up  the  stairs.  This  was  their  domain,  I  remembered.  As  I 
reached  them,  they  were  just  beginning  to  leave,  releasing  their  arms 
from  that  almost  permanent  position  at  their  chests,  by  which,  I  had 
always  presumed,  they  kept  their  pectorals  up.  I  knew  one  of  the 
boys  quite  well.  He  was  a  rather  grisly  character  —  thought  popularity 
was  measured  by  the  cowards  who  agreed  with  him.  I  had  no  reason  to 
fear  him,  though;  occasionally  we  talked,  and  I  tried  to  be  friendly. 
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Perhaps  I  should  say  I  patiently  tolerated  him,  and  smiled  sufficiently, 
whenever  he  spoke,  to  assure  him  that  I  was  listening.  I  said  hello,  and 
he  gave  me  his  usual  greeting  a  curious  nod  of  acknowledgement  -  a 
sort  of  silent  recognition,  as  between  two  spies.  It  quite  intrigued  me, 
and  almost  made  me  wonder  why  1  was  bothering  to  do  this;  but  1 
went  ahead,  anyway.   I   asked   him  what  he  had  been  talking  about. 

"Our  favourite  baseball  players."  he  answered;  then  added,  "Mine 
is  ...  "  Who  was  it?  -  I  can't  remember.  Well,  it  has  little  bearing  on 
the  story,  anyhow. 

I  really  could  not  question  his  choice,  since  I  had  never  heard  of 
the  man;  but  being  a  fervent  believer  is  the  theories  of  Stephen  Potter, 
I  decided  to  stump  my  "friend"  (hardly  the  right  word)  by  introducing 
a  fictitious  character  into  the  matter. 

"Jose  Peters  is  better."  I  commented. 

"Who-o?"  came  a  quick  reply. 

"Jose  Peters.'  With  a  batting  average  of  .350  and  thirty-five 
R.B.I.'s  already  this  season,  he  tops  anybody  in  the  league."  I  fab- 
ricated, wondering  if  anybody,  even  he,  would  buy  such  poppy-cock. 

"I  never  heard  o'  him." 

"Sure  you  haven't;  he's  new.  Keeps  a  low  profile.  Stays  out  of 
the  limelight.  Thinks  the  game's  more  important." 

"Really?  I'd  like  t'see  him  play.  Haven't  heard  o'  anyone  that 
good  since  Williams,  or,  uh,  maybe  Wilson." 

I  nodded  and  smiled  in  agreement;  then  walked  away  slowly, 
laughing  to  myself,  and  hoping  that  he  would  not  tell  anyone  better 
informed  and  less  gullible. 

Soon,  I  heard  him  speaking  to  someone  else,  followed  by  a  very 
dubious  "Yeah?"  I  recognized  the  voice,  and  wondered  how  long  I  had 
to  slip  away,  in  order  to  avoid  a  confrontation. 

Not  long,  I  soon  discovered.  There  he  was,  standing  in  front  of 
me:  the  "Ogre",  they  called  him.  He  never  stood  for  such  nonsense;  and 
if  there  was  anything  he  knew  well,  it  was  baseball. 

"What  you  told  Mike  here,  that's  bull."  he  grunted. 

"It  was  just  a  joke."  I  squealed. 

"Mike  don't  like  jokes  like  that;  me  neither." 

"Ah,  c'mon  guys,"  I  began  to  plead,  "I  didn't  mean  it." 

"Well,  you  better  watch  it." 

"Come  of  it,  Frank;  I  was  just  kidding.  Admit  it;  it  was  pretty 
funny,  wasn't  it?"  I  said,  waiting  for  a  response.  "It  was  just  a  friendly 
joke,  Frank;  don't  be  such  a  turkey."  I  figured  the  others  would  start 
laughing,  and  Frank  would  calm  down.  I  was  wrong.  If  there  is  anything 
one  dislikes,  it  is  being  called  a  turkey,  especially  by  someone  smaller 
and  weaker  than  oneself. 

"Run!"  he  roared  "Run  or  I'll  beat  y'  brains  out!" 

I  was  not  a  fast  runner,  either. 

********** 
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It  required  several  weeks  for  my  arm  to  heal,  and  my  eye  re- 
mained swollen  for  even  longer.  I  still  cannot  understnad  why  they  had 
been  so  offended,  and  had  reacted  so  violently.  I  guess  I  had  better 
do  something  to  avoid  another  such  incident  -  take  judo  lessons, 
perhaps. 

Benjamin  Shaer 
Grade  1  IB 

The  weakened  man 
wails. 
He  wants 
to  be  heard. 
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But  his  cry 
is  whispered 
amid  the 
wash  of  crowds. 

Like  a  drowning  man, 
his  voice 
is  choked 
by  the  sea. 

But  to  pump  his  lungs 
free  of  water 
is  to  hear 
too  too  much. 

Better  to  let  him  wail 
a  drowning  man's  cry, 
than  to  let  him 
talk  in  waves. 


Andy  Brociner 
Grade  llA 


LU^E 

Born  to  live 

And  then  to  die 

That  is  life  - 

Nothing  else. 


Andrew  Nemec 
Grade  llA 
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BELIEFS 

I  passed  by  the  old  synagogue, 

and  I  heard  the  people  cry. 
Some  were  on  their  knees, 

others  were  standing  by. 
The  Rabbi's  speech  was  cast, 

the  Ark  was  mighty  and  high. 
My  were  ready  to  cry, 

but  my  G-d  was  in  the  sky. 
I  sensed  my  fate  upon  the  silver  finger, 

my  mind,  the  singing  choir. 
The  windows  reflected  the  light, 

but  mine  were  stained  with  fire. 


Jeffrey  L.  Neumann 
Grade  1  IB 


LIFE 


The  years  quickly  speed, 

and  the  once  fertile  seed 

now  lies 

weathered  and  wrinkled  and  drying. 

Asa  child  I  was  told 

of  how  I'd  grow  old. 

Now  it's  here. 

I'm  old  and  I'm  dying. 

Jeffrey  L.  Neumann 
Grade  1  IB 


Multi-coloured  leaves 
jump  wildly  during  a  brisk 
Autumn  rainshower. 


Jack  Ogilvy 
Grade  I J  A 


Large  pellets  of  sleet 

pelt  against  car's  windshields 

on  glass-covered  road. 

Jack  Ogilvy 
Grade  llA 
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SUMMER  IN  THE  JUNGLE 

Running,  running,  running. 

A  quick  glance  backwards,  a  series  of  gasps,  a 

stumble,  fear,  running. 

Glistening  sweat,  night,  heat.  It  is  silent,  footsteps 
flashing  lights.  Concrete,  metal,  hard.  cold. 

Help,  sobs,  pleas,  knives,  clubs.  An  orange  flash, 
guns,  blood,  tires  squeal,  a  prayer.  A  grey,  foggy, 
moon,  a  starless  sky. 

A  desparate,  powdered  face,  two  hour  delight,  a 

key  in  a  lock,  a  rented  motel  bed,  a  twenty  dollar  bill. 

A  guilty  smile. 

A  crash  of  glass,  a  shrill  alarm. 

Dirty,  grabbing  fingers,  pockets,  bags.  Dropping, 

breaking,  running. 

A  clicking  of  heels,  a  shuffle  of  heavy  boots. 
A  muffled  cry,  a  whisper,  a  torn  dress. 
A  scream  of  terror,  frustrated  tears,  pain, 
death. 

Dark,  scared  faces,  a  quiet  alley,  a  man  in  a 
big  coat,  a  twenty  dollar  bill,  a  plastic  bag. 
Sugar,  powder,  syringe,  colours,  noises. 
Foaming  mouths,  inert  corpses. 

Traffic  lights,  a  screech,  a  near-miss,  a  shout. 
Innocent  terror,  a  dull  thud,  hesitation,  fleeing  cars. 

Overhead,  a  slight  roar,  whirring  blades, 
swift  jets,  black  smoke,  a  cough,  a  splutter, 
short  breath;  the  running  continues. 


God,  it's  summer  in  the  jungle. 


Tony  It  on 
Grade  1  OB 
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A  CHANGE  IN  DEGREES 

When  he  awoke  he  knew  something  was  wrong.  He  was  hot,  but 
shivering;  his  head  ached  and  his  legs  were  leaden.  He  did  not  move  - 
he  did  not  know  what  to  do. 

He  had  arrived  at  this  American  boarding  school  just  the  night 
before,  after  a  tedious  trans-Atlantic  flight.  He  could  not  yet  pronounce 
its  name,  much  less  talk  to  the  nine  other  boys,  now  up  and  moving  in 
the  dormitory  in  which  he  had  been  deposited.  He  lay  with  his  eyes 
closed  and  felt  the  other  boys  looking  at  him;  he  knew  they  were  whis- 
pering about  him.  Suddenly,  there  was  a  hush;  he  heard  a  door  open 
and  then  Matron  came  in  to  hurry  them  along. 

He  opened  his  eyes  wide  as  she  came  and  stood  beside  his  bed, 
all  the  while  chattering  and  clucking  over  the  fact  that  he  was  not  yet 
up.  As  he  continued  to  stare  at  her,  she  put  out  her  hand  to  his  fore- 
head; then  frowning,  she  bustled  out  of  the  room.  She  was  back  quic- 
kly, though,  with  a  thermometer  in  her  hand,  and  this  she  promptly 
popped  into  his  mouth. 

"Well,  well,  you're  a  little  warm,  one  hundred  and  two."  she 
said,  "We  had  better  call  the  doctor." 

She  tucked  the  covers  in  around  him,  but  hejust  lay  there  mutely, 
only  his  eyes,  wide  in  terror,  betraying  his  panic. 

Matron  left  and  returned  some  minutes  later  with  a  glass  of 
milky  liquid  and  a  pill.  "Here,  sit  up  and  take  this."  she  said,  "Doctor 
will  be  in  later,  but  in  the  meantime,  this  will  help  you  sleep."  Sleep! 
He  could  not  sleep! 

An  hour  later  (he  knew  because  he  had  been  watching  his  clock  as 
it  ticked  the  seconds  away),  she  was  back  with  the  Doctor.  She  noted 
that  he  was  lying  rigid,  still  in  the  position  in  which  she  had  left  him, 
and   that   his  face  was  very  white,  his  brilliant  eyes  darkly  circled. 

The  Doctor  took  his  hand  and  the  boy  blurted  out  in  French, 
"How  long  will  it  be  before  I  die?" 

"You  aren't  going  to  die.  What  are  you  talking  about?" 

"Oh,  yes,  I  have  a  temperature  of  one  hundred  and  two.  I  heard 
Matron  say  it.  I  am  going  to  die." 

"A  temperature  of  one  hundred  and  two  won't  kill  you.  You  are 
being  silly." 

"Of  course  it  will.  I  know  when  Papa's  temperature  was  forty- 
four  they  said  he  could  not  survive.  Mine  is  one  hundred  and  two." 

"You  poor  kid,  you've  been  waiting  to  die.  You're  not  going  to 
die.  This  is  a  different  thermometer.  On  yours,  thirty-seven  is  normal  - 
on  this  kind,  it's  ninety-eight.  It's  like  miles  and  kilometers.  You  know, 
like  how  many  kilometers  we  make  when  we  travel  seventy  miles  in  the 
car.  Your  temperature  at  one  hundred  and  two  is  slightly  under  thirty- 
nine  degrees." 

"Are  you  sure?" 
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"Absolutely." 

Visibly,  he  relaxed,  looked  up  and  said,  "My  head  aches." 


Kenneth  Burns 
Grade  11 A 


REFLECTIONS  ON  RAISING  LIVESTOCK 

I  knew  a  man  who  bought  a  turkey  one  March.  This  scrawny 
beast  was  to  be  Christmas  dinner  for  his  family;  by  December,  perhaps, 
it  would  be  fat. 

"By  that  time,"  I  pointed  out  "you'll  be  too  attached  to  it  to 
eat  it." 

"Nonsense!  It's  living  in  my  workshop,  and  the  children  aren't 
allowed  in  there."  replied  my  friend. 

In  May,  I  was  shown  the  turkey,  and  it  looked  much  better  than 
before,  but  on  the  door  of  its  cage  there  was  a  sign  saying  "Homer". 

"You're  not  going  to  eat  that  turkey  you  know."  I  told  my 
friend.  "People  never  eat  animals  they've  named;  it's  too  traumatic.  Say 
one  of  your  children  asks  you  "What's  for  dinner?"  and  you  say, 
"Homer".  I  mean,  what's  the  kid  going  to  think?" 

"You  make  it  sound  so  awful;  I  named  Homer  because  we  can't 
just  call  him  'the  turkey'  or  'that  bird'."  I  satisfied  myself  by  saying  he 
had  been  warned. 

The  situation  seriously  deteriorated  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Christmas  dinner  but,  as  far  as  Homer  was  concerned,  it  was  excellent, 
and  still  improving.  In  June,  Homer's  pen  was  expanded,  and  put  in 
the  back  yard.  The  children  played  with  him  all  the  time,  and  he  was 
a  favourite  with  the  neighbourhood.  Homer  was  becoming  fatter,  but 
it  looked  like  his  life  was  going  to  be  spared  anyway. 

When  the  first  frost  came  in,  in  September,  so  did  Homer.  Un- 
fortunately, he  and  the  cat  were  not  great  friends,  and  it  became 
obvious  that  one  of  them  was  going  to  have  to  live  in  the  workshop. 
The  cat  did  not  enjoy  being  banished  from  the  house,  but  Homer  was 
loved  more,  especially  since  he  had  only  three  months  to  live.  I  don't 
think  the  children  knew  about  their  Christmas  meal  yet. 

By  this  time,  I  was  so  disgusted  with  my  friend's  attitude  towards 
keeping  animals,  that  I  avoided  his  home  for  a  long  while.  Finally, 
just  before  New  Year's,  I  telephoned  him. 

"How's  Homer?"  I  asked,  certain  he  was  fine. 

"Well,  you'll  be  surprised  to  hear  that  we  had  him  for  dinner." 
In  spite  of  myself,  I  feh  my  throat  tightening.  "He  sat  on  my  right!" 

Chris  Chapman 
Grade  llA 
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SLEEP 

It  is  a  sad  thing  that  as  soon  as  the  hands  of  the  cKick  have  turned 
ten,  the  shadow  of  going  to  bed  begins  to  creep  over  the  evening. 
Never  have  I  heard  bed  time  spolcen  of  with  any  enthusiasm.  One  after 
another,  I  have  seen  a  gathering  disperse,  each  person  saying  (with  an 
air  of  resignation):  "Well,  I  guess  Til  go  to  bed."  It  is  really  rather 
touching  how  we  cling  to  the  departing  skirts  of  the  day. 

This  is  odd,  for  sleep  is  very  popular  among  human  beings.  The 
reluctance  to  go  to  one's  couch  is  not  at  all  a  reluctance  to  sleep,  for 
almost  all  of  us  will  fall  asleep  happily  in  an  armchair  or  on  a  sofa,  or 
even  propped  up  on  the  floor  with  the  couple  of  cushions.  But  the 
actual  action  of  going  to  bed  is  postponed  to  the  last  possible  moment. 

The  devil  of  sleepiness  is  at  his  peak,  I  find,  about  ten-thirty 
p.m.  At  this  period,  the  human  body  seems  to  feel  it  has  finished 
cycle,  which  began  with  so  much  courage  fourteen  hours  before.  At 
this  time,  the  body  slackens,  and  the  mind  dreams,  sweet  dreams. 
Now,  there  are  those  who  go  to  bed  at  an  appointed  time  and  they  do 
so  as  a  matter  of  routine.  These  are  the  happier  creatures,  for  they  go 
to  bed  early  and  dream  great  dreams  until  they  reappear  at  the  break- 
fast table  digging  lustily  into  their  grapefruit. 

These  people  are  happy,  but,  in  a  coarse  and  simple  fashion,  for 
they  miss  the  admirable  adventures  of  those  unyielding  fighters  who  do 
not  give  in  without  a  struggle. 

These  people,  like  myself,  become  tired  between  ten-thirty  and 
about  eleven-fifteen,  where  they  battle  with  their  fading  faculties  and 
seek  to  re-establish  their  will  on  their  tired  thrones.  This  requires 
courage  and  valour  for  having  once  yielded  to  temptation,  you  lose  all 
chance  of  survival.  Here  we  battle,  using  all  our  intellect,  although 
limited,  and  our  trickery.  "I  will  sit  down  for  a  session  in  that  comfor- 
table chair,  and  read  this  great  gothic  novel  by  Henry  James."  At  the 
end,  the  man  is  a  steady  snorer  from  the  bottom  of  the  chair  where  he 
has  collapsed.  Only  by  stiff  perseverance  and  rigid  avoidance  of  easy 
chairs  may  the  critical  hours  be  passed. 

When  I  am  sitting  in  my  easy  chair,  when  the  world  is  all  covered 
by  darkness  and  close-pressing  silence,  and  the  books  lie  strewn  about 
the  table,  I  dream  of  schemes  which  were  carried  to  happy  conclusions 
and  the  work  which  would  be  demanded  of  me  the  next  day. 

At  this  moment,  I  feel  like  starting  at  one  end  of  the  top  shelf 
and  reading  again,  all  the  books  in  my  study.  Then,  having  read  several 
parts  of  a  good  book,  I  summon  all  my  power  and  go  to  bed. 

Jeffrey  Neumann 
Grade  IIB 
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HOME 

Gloomy  night  descends  early  on  bleak  November  days,  casting  a 
sombre  pall  over  the  inmates  of  the  land.  The  leafless  gray  trees  which, 
in  the  summer,  sheltered  the  inhabitants  stand,  gaunt  spectres  of  their 
former  selves,  withdrawn  but  somehow  menacing.  The  wind  is  chilly 
and  cutting,  bearing  no  relation  to  the  balmy  breeze  of  spring.  Ousted 
from  busy  skyscrapers  as  pale  lights  flicker  on  in  city  streets  and 
wrapped  in  shapeless  outer  garments,  the  people  scurry  from  one 
warmth  of  home. 

In  spring  and  summer,  when  the  land  is  alive  and  bursting  with 
promise,  there  is  no  need  of  home;  the  sky  is  roof  enough  the  world 
belongs  to  man.  In  November,  though,  the  world  becomes  too  vast, 
the  sky  too  far  away.  It  becomes  evident  that  nothing  is  forever;  all 
things  must  come  to  an  end;  life  has  a  beginning  and  an  ending.  The 
grass  withers,  the  leaves  die,  and  the  animals  must  seek  sheher. 

Home  is  the  shelter  the  scurrying  people  are  seeking;  home  with 
its  closeness,  its  caring,  its  love.  It  supplies  the  warmth  which  over- 
comes the  wind,  the  rain  and  the  cold. 

Kenneth  Burns 
Grade  llA 

A  FRIEND 

We  found  him  in  a  gutter  on  a  side  street,  or  at  least,  my  father 
did.  He  was  no  more  than  a  drunk  when  my  father  brought  him  home 
for  some  food;  he  was  pale  and  sick.  We  nourished  him,  and  put  him 
to  sleep  in  the  guest  room.  At  the  time,  I  was  just  a  young  boy,  and  the 
whole  thing  seemed  unimportant  to  me. 

Slowly,  over  many  days  and  weeks,  the  old  man  overcame  his 
sickness;  I  used  to  go  into  his  room  and  watch  him  for  great  lengths 
of  time.  He  was  a  strange  old  man;  his  face  was  weathered,  his  hair 
was  grey,  and  he  had  a  sort  of  knowledgeable  look  about  him.  One  day, 
while  I  was  in  his  room  cleaning  up,  as  my  mother  had  told  me  to,  he 
spoke  to  me.  At  first,  I  was  hesitant,  but  soon  I  was  conversing  with 
him  like  he  was  my  brother.  As  he  recovered,  we  would  sit  and  talk 
for  hours.  I  learned  that  he  was  once  a  captain  of  a  sailing  ship,  but 
that  the  "infernal  steamship",  as  he  called  it,  put  him  out  of  work. 

The  days  went  on  and  he  regained  his  strength;  he  started  eating 
with  us  at  the  dinner  table.  After  the  meal,  he  and  I  would  sit  together 
in  front  of  the  fire  and  talk  about  his  days  as  a  young  boy.  He  would 
tell  me  about  his  adventures  on  the  great  seas;  stories  about  pirate 
ships,  great  battles  and  gold  bullion.  My  parents  seemed  pleased  to  have 
him  around  the  house  because  he  was  so  helpful  -  however,  I  sensed 
that  my  friend  would  not  be  staying  with  us  for  much  longer.  In  fact, 
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one  day  I  overlieard  my  parents  talking;  they  were  wondering  it  he  was 
making  a  bad  impression  on  me.  After  that  they  started  to  subtly  urge 
the  old  man  to  leave. 

Sure  enough,  one  day  I  came  home  to  find  the  guest  room  empty; 
my  tViend  had  gone,  without  even  saying  good-bye.  I  knew  the  day 
would  have  to  come,  and  I  knew  I  would  lose  a  friend  and  a  com- 
panion, but  I  never  thought  1  would  lose  a  part  of  myself. 

Willie  McNally 
Grade  1 1 A 

THE  GREAT  WALL 

It  was  twenty  years  since  the  Great  Wall  had  separated  Hans  and 
his  last  friend  Wilhelm.  Hans  waited  patiently,  hoping  his  friend  would 
appear  from  the  east.  He  knew  that  the  Communist  Government  had 
given  permission  for  some  citizens  to  cross  the  Great  Wall. 

Hans  began  to  think  about  how  he  and  his  friend  had  been  sep- 
arated during  the  war.  He  remembered  they  were  fighting  the  Rus- 
sians on  the  eastern  front  -  Wilhelm  had  been  injured  and  was  surely 
taken  by  the  Russians.  Hans  was  forced  to  retreat  with  his  division  and 
leave  his  friend  behind. 

"That  was  the  last  time  I  saw  Wilhelm."  he  thought.  Hans  had 
retreated  towards  the  west  and  was  captured  by  the  Americans. 

People  started  coming  out  and  Hans  looked  everywhere  yelling, 
"Wilhelm",  but  he  could  not  be  heard  above  the  yelling  of  the  others. 
After  an  hour  of  complete  hysteria,  they  they  found  themselves  staring 
at  one  another.  Not  a  word  was  spoken  between  the  two  old  comrades. 
Hans'  lips  began  to  jitter  and,  as  he  brought  up  his  arms  to  embrace 
his  friend,  tears  rolled  from  his  eyes.  Wilhelm  followed  with  as  much 
emotion  and,  once  they  were  clasped  together,  they  began  to  cry  like 
little  boys.  Wilhelm  remarked,  "How  can  human  beings  separate  fami- 
lies and  friends  simply  because  of  different  political  ideologies?  It  is 
so  inhumane  that  it  makes  me  sob." 

Philippe  Bry 
Grade  I  lA 


REQUIEM  FOR  A  LITTLE  BOY 

It  was  a  melancholy  day;  the  boy  was  not  playing  ball  with  his 
father  as  he  usually  did,  nothing  in  the  house  was  going  as  it  usually 
did.  The  boy's  mother  was  upset;  she  did  not  want  to  play  with  him  or 
read  him  a  story,  and  now  he  was  alone  with  no  one  to  talk  to.  He  did 
not  like  it  when  his  parents  fought;  they  had  never  done  it  before.  His 
father  had  gone  out  that  night  and  he  came  back  very  late;  his  clothes 
were  dirty  and  he  was  sick.  The  boy's  mother  had  been  mad,  but  the 
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father  did  not  seem  to  understand  her.  He  had  done  this  before,  but  the 
boy  had  never  really  understood.  He  just  noticed  that  his  father  was 
not  the  same  any  more. 

Perhaps  it  started  that  night  when  the  boy's  father  came  home 
and  told  the  mother  something;  she  had  started  to  cry  and  told  the  boy 
to  go  up  to  his  room.  Still  the  boy  did  not  understand  —  he  guessed 
that  his  parents  wanted  to  be  alone  to  talk.  Over  the  next  few  weeks, 
things  got  progressively  worse  and  worse  in  the  boy's  house;  his  mother 
did  not  always  clean  up;  his  father  did  not  work  during  the  day  and  he 
came  home  later  every  night;  on  top  of  it  all,  neither  of  them  talked 
to  each  other  any  more. 

One  night,  the  father  was  walking  home  and  the  boy  rushed  out 
to  greet  him;  his  father  looked  down  at  him  through  thick,  soggy  eyes, 
and  told  the  boy,  very  harshly,  to  go  back  home;  the  boy  persisted 
in  his  efforts,  so  the  father  lashed  out  and  hit  him  across  the  cheek.  The 
boy  stood  stock  still  and  then  turned  around,  burst  into  tears,  and  fled 
back  to  his  mother.  She  tried  to  console  him,  but  he  locked  himself 
in  his  room  and  escaped  into  another  world. 

The  next  day,  the  boy  came  out  of  his  room  to  find  his  parents 
talking  to  each  other.  He  assumed  they  had  worked  out  their  problems 
and  that  they  were  not  mad  any  longer.  The  boy  guessed  that  the 
family  would  go  back  to  normal  and  he  was  right  —  but  he  knew  he 
would  never  be  the  same  again. 


Willie  McNally 
Grade  llA 


PROPAGANDA 


as  jimmy  Washington  sat,  doodling  in  the  clean,  white  class- 
room with  the  fluorescent  lights  and  the  man  at  the  front  of  the  room, 
behind  the  desk,  and  in  front  of  the  blackboard  spoke  of  formulas, 
numbers,  derivations  ...  his  mind  was  called  into  another  world,  a 
world  in  shades  of  red  and  pink,  a  noisy  world  in  which  bloody  butter- 
flies and  lizards  screamed  marxist  slogans  at  him  in  their  deep,  scarlet, 
screaching  voices  while  circling  around  his  nonexistent  body  in  concen- 
tric rectangles  and  beckoning  him  into  their  awful  way  of  life  which 
somehow  seemed  attractive  to  him  now  that  he  no  longer  rememberd 
his  old  existence  which  he,  himself,  had  ruled  though  attractive, 

jimmy  rejected  these  new  ways  for  some  intangible  reason  beyond  his 
newly  limited  realm  of  experience  so  the  butterflies  and  lizards,  burning 
with  anger,  left  their  orbits  and  returned  as  pink,  sweet-smelling  mea- 
dows asking  him  to  walk  happily  through  them  and  pick  crimson  flow- 
ers he  reached  for  a  flower,  but  pricked  himself  on  a  thorn  and 
turned  away,  bleeding  into  oblivion  while  the  meadows  left  and  then 
returned  as  a  determined,  succulent,  beckoning  banquet  which  jimmy 
reluctantly  refused  seeing  the  roasts  and  sweets  as  what  they  really 
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were  -  blodd-tliirsty  dogs  wanting  to  bite  into  his  democracy  and  leave 
him  void  the  banquet  slowly  became  an  assortment  of  things 

of  red  beauty  with  no  meaning  in  the  physical  world,  and  when  he 
turned  them  away,  he  returned  to  his  clean,  white  classroom,  resumed 
doodling,  and  unwittingly  fell  into  the  power  of  the  dictator  at  the 
front  of  the  room,  behind  the  desk,  and  in  front  of  the  blackboard 

Jean-Francois  Chenier 
Grade  J  lA 


INDUSTRIALIZATION  AND  URBANIZATION 

Adam  and  Eve. 

One  apple. 

Curiosity  and  no  working  harmony. 
Reproduction  through  the  ages. 

Many  Adams  and  Eves. 

"You  only  live  once." 

Work  hard  on  the  farm  during  the  day, 
play  hard  at  night. 

But  .  .  . 

people  want  more  money  for  less  work. 
Someone  invented  machines 
causing  more  work  for  less  money. 

Workers  rebel  because  machines  are  more  efficient. 
"If  it  breaks,  fix  it." 

But  machines  for  farming  cost  money. 

Lots  of  money. 
Money  that  poor  farmers  don't  have. 

Companies  buy  them  out  and  kick  them  off  the  land. 

No  HOME . .  .  ? 

"I  hear  tell  they's  a  work  in  Californie." 
Congregation  because  of  migration. 
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Hoovervilles. 

Sleazy,  stinking  sewage. 
Dirty,  decrepid  domains. 
"Sorry,  no  work." 

Depression  and 

POVERTY,  DISEASE. 

"diseased  people  not  accepted." 

But  .  .  . 

everyone  is  diseased  because 
no  work 

so  no  money,  so  no  food. 

DAMN  THE  MACHINES! 

never  any  harmony 

More  machines  brought  in  because  less  healthy  workers.  Disease. 
Less  work  —  more  disease.  Less  work  -  more  disease.  Less  work  — 

NO  WORK.  All  disease  .  .  .  mass  DEATH. 

"Let's  go  to  a  city; 

lots  of  work  there  — 

go  build  some  machines." 

Big,  ugly  buildings 

spouting  black  smoke  \)P 
and  black  sewage  d^ 


Industry 

The  heart  of  a  city. 
More  workers  for  the  same  work  so  less  pay. 

Businessmen  get  richer. 

Businesses  expand. 

more  workers,  less  pay,  wealth,  expansion;  more  workers,  less  pay, 

wealth. 

"The  basis  of  the  economy  is  industry. 
Everyone  is  becoming  weahhy,  as  a  resuh. 
The  North  American  continent  is  strengthening 
and  unifying.  Tremendously  reduced  rates 
of  crime  are  forthcoming.  ..." 
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But 


One  year  later  .  .  . 

"A  survey  conducted  recently,  shows  that 
crime  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  has 
trippied  over  the  past  year  and  that.  .  .  ." 

Twenty   industries,  seventy-five  factories  at  fifty  men  each 
three  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  men. 


"Lots  of  work,  I  hear  tell." 

Migration. 

Ten  times  as  many  men  -  twice  as  many  factories. 

starvation. 
"He  looks  starved  -  give  him  ten  cents  an  hour." 

"Everyone  is  becoming  wealthy, .  .  ." 

scum  in 
slimy 
smelly 

slums. 


Bloated  bodies  floating  in  gutters. 


Rats  eating  them. 


"I  had  a  new  mansion  built  —  forty-two  rooms,  eight  bathrooms 
and  a  tennis  court  and  pool  out  back." 

"Grandpa's  dead." 

Hold  a  council. 
"Can't  bury  him  -  costs  too  much." 
Mounds  along  the  highway. 
The  way  of  the  world. 

Industrialization  which  causes  urbanization. 

Cities  containing  twenty  millionaires  and  twenty  thousand 

MONEYLESS! 

But  wait  - 

Unions  form;  workers  rights! 

More  factories:  Less  unemployed:  More  pay. 
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Mammoth  farms  transporting  food  to  cities. 
Industry  booms:  Smaller  slums:  Less  crime. 

BIGGER  cities  with  more  consumption. 

Good  times. 

Higher  wages  demanded. 

Inflation. 

Wages  cut,  jobs  lost. 

Strikes. 

More  inflation. 

Fewer  jobs. 

CRIME,  FRICTION. 

WAR. 

Depression. 

Ususally. 

Not  this  time. 

"We  have  a  highly  sophisticated  society  that  is  - 
WIPED  OUT.  FOR  EVER. 

Harmony  for  once.  But  no  LIFE,  just  MACHINES. 

One  tree  with  no  apple.  The  MOST  intelligent  race  found,  not 
happiness  — 

just 


DEATH. 


Jim  Smeaton 
Grade  lOA 


A  MEASURE  OF  PRIDE 


Gregory  Porter  was  a  young  employee  of  the  company,  hired  the 
instant  he  stepped  off  the  university  campus  with  his  degree  in  Business 
Administration.  He  was  now  nestled  comfortably  in  a  lower  manage- 
ment position,  sufficiently  important  to  satisfy  his  ego  yet  not  so 
significant  that  his  decisions  would  have  any  measurable  effect  on  the 
performance  of  the  corporation.  This  was  the  price  of  happiness: 
Gregory  rejoiced  in  mediocrity. 

Gregory  stood  at  the  counter,  eagerly  awaiting  his  midday  meal. 
The  cacophony  of  a  hundred  voices  swayed  the  cafeteria.  A  series  of 
languid  faces  advanced  by  regular  intervals,  each  in  turn  filing  past 
the  cashier  and  out  towards  a  vacant  table.  A  pile  of  identical  trays  at 
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the  beginning  of  the  queue  gradually  grew  depleted;  then  a  tall,  dirty 
young  man  strode  out  from  the  kitchen  and,  from  a  cart,  replenished 
the  supply  to  such  an  excess  that  it  practically  scraped  the  ceiling.  It 
was  thus  impossible  for  anyone  of  average  height  to  reach  the  upper- 
most tray  and  even  those  who  were  able,  courted  disaster. 

Gregory  slowly  approached  the  challenging  mountain  of  trays. 
The  obstacle  was  at  once  petty  and  insurmountable;  it  was  a  spanner 
in  the  gears  of  dignity.  The  line  again  moved  forward,  and  then  halted. 
Gregory  turned  momentarily  to  the  rear,  hoping  that  there  would  be 
no  one  to  see  him  in  the  anticipated  embarrassing  situation.  To  his 
horror,  there  were  at  least  twenty  tired,  expressionless  faces  behind 
him. 

"Look  out!"  came  a  useless  warning  from  in  front  of  him:  Use- 
less, since  it  barely  allowed  him  sufficient  time  to  notice  the  cause  of 
his  apprehension  as  it  bore  down  upon  him.  The  falling  mountain  of 
trays  struck  him  squarely  on  the  bridge  of  the  nose  and  slid  noisily  to 
the  floor,  taking  with  it  several  buttons  from  the  waistcoat  of  his  three- 
piece  suit.  Gregory  remained  standing. 

A  small,  round  man  wearing  a  business  suit  gazed  up  at  him  some- 
what apologetically,  yet  by  no  means  humbly.  The  man  had  attempted 
unsuccessfully  to  remove  a  tray  from  the  middle  of  the  mass,  upsetting 
it's  already  precarious  balance.  He  had  spared  Gregory  the  embarrass- 
ment of  having  to  stand  on  his  toes;  he  had  replaced  an  intellectual 
pain  with  a  distinctly  physical  one. 

"I  am  sorry."  he  said  with  a  determination  that  startled  Gregory, 
for  it  belied  the  discomposure  that  the  man  had  caused  himself.  "Are 
you  alright?" 

"Yes,  yes."  stammered  Gregory,  inspecting  the  condition  of  his 
nose.  "Just  a  bit  shaken." 

"Hold  on."  he  said  nicely.  "I'll  get  someone  to  clean  up  this 
mess." 

He  turned  from  Gregory,  who  then  witnessed  a  rather  shocking 
metamorphosis.  "You!"  he  snapped  at  a  nearby  worker.  "Come  and 
clear  this  up!"  Gregory  was  quite  taken  aback  by  these  forceful  words, 
but  he  noted  that  they  brought  immediate  action.  He  began  to  like  the 
little  round  man. 

It  followed  naturally  from  the  incident  that  Gregory  and  the  man 
should  sit  together.  It  was  only  once  they  had  settled  themselves  at  a 
table  that  Gregory  was  able  to  study  the  man's  face.  He  was  calm  and 
undisturbed,  and  showed  a  type  of  dignity  that  Gregory  had  never 
before  seen.  The  man  looked  up  from  his  tray,  his  expressionless  fea- 
tures softening,  his  lips  gradually  breaking  into  a  light  smile.  He  spoke. 

"I  suppose  I  should  introduce  myself.  My  name  is  James  Grif- 
fith." He  extended  his  powerful  hand  with  a  confident  grin.  Gregory, 
wondrous  at  the  man's  composure  and  feeling  uncomfortably  childish, 
mustered  all  of  his  courage  and  returned  the  gesture  with  an  affected 
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poise. 

"Pleased  to  meet  you."  he  replied  forcefully.  'Tm  Gregory 
Porter."  Mr.  Griffith  beamed,  his  round  face  reddening  noticeably. 
Gregory  was  proud. 

Duncan  Baird 
Grade  lOA 


"Thine  is  the  Kingdom, " 

says  The  Lord,  but  ours  to  choose 

between  right  and  wrong. 

Kuffcne  Kmalik 
(iradc  lOA 

THE  MEETING 

"No."  the  rector  stated  emphatically.  "I  don't  think  that's  the 
solution.  It  would  simply  disrupt  the  order  of  the  service.  It  won't 
do!" 

"Well,  can  you  suggest  any  other  way  to  bring  this  crisis  to  the 
attention  of  our  congregation?"  asked  Robert,  the  youngest  Sunday 
School  teacher. 

"You  know  the  Sunday  School  can't  function  without  parental 
support." 

The  conversation  had  been  long  and,  at  times,  heated  with  each 
trying  to  resolve  the  problem.  Still,  after  two  hours  in  the  overly 
stuffed  office,  adjacent  to  the  sanctuary,  the  committee  had  not  found 
any  solution  upon  which  it's  members  could  agree.  They  knew  what 
Robert  said  was,  indeed,  true.  Not  only  of  their  situation  at  Trinity, 
but  also  true  in  each  and  every  parish  within  the  diocese. 

The  silence  hung  like  incense  in  the  room,  but  it  was  soon  inter- 
rupted by  Mrs.  White,  a  left-over  rebel  from  the  sixties  who  had  settled 
comfortably  into  middle-class  life. 

"I  think,  perhaps,  we  should  close  the  church  school.  Then  we 
might  receive  support,  especially  from  those  who  use  it  as  a  baby-sitting 
service." 

"That's  quite  a  good  idea.  By  threatening  them,  we  might  soon  be 
able  to  reopen  the  school."  Dr.  Yang  agreed.  "However,"  he  continued, 
"if  we  do  so,  who  suffers?  The  children.  Their  parents  might  take  them 
elsewhere  or,  even  worse,  not  even  attend  church." 

"Dr.  Yang  is  right."  Mrs  Provost  said.  "We  have  the  ideas,  the 
enthusiasm  and  the  faith  to  continue  a  Sunday  School  on  a  small 
basis.  We  have  only  six  teachers  and  not  all  of  them  can  teach  because 
of  their  workload.  Last  Sunday,  Robert  was  the  only  one  downstairs 
to  handle  forty  children.  What  we  need  is  a  ...  a  ...  a  co-ordinator. 
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Someone  who  can  make  sure  that  the  teachers  are  there  on  time  and 
know  what  they  are  going  to  teach.  Someone  who  has  time  to  call  up 
parents  and  ask  if  they  would  donate  four  Sundays  a  year  lo  teach  and 
has  the  time  to  buy  supphes  tDr  the  lessons." 

"I  don't  think  so."  said  the  rector.  "You  won't  find  anyone 
who  will  accept  the  responsibilities.  If  you  advertise,  you  might  find 
someone  who  wants  the  money,  but  who  is  not  at  all  interested  in  the 
Sunday  School." 

"No."  said  Robert,  'if  we  tlnd  someone  who  belongs  to  the 
parish,  a  devoted  Christian,  and  has  the  time,  it  can  work." 

"The  problem  with  Trinity."  said  Mrs.  White,  "is  that  nobody 
knows  who  sits  beside  them,  in  front,  or  behind.  They  don't  realize 
how  much  work  and  etTort  the  St.  Mary's  Altar  Guild,  or  the  A.C.W. 
does  to  benefit  the  church.  They,  I  mean,  each  individual  in  the  congre- 
gation lives  in  his  own  world  and  refuses  to  take  any  part  in  any  group. 
They  are  a  stubborn,  stiff-necked  kind  of  people  and  you  can't  do  any- 
thing about  it." 

"You've  hit  the  bullseye."  said  Dr.  Yang.  "Take  the  youth  group. 
Recently,  they  painted  the  stage  and  back  wall,  as  well  as  repainting 
two,  twenty  year-old  pong  tables  which  are  now  being  used  for  inter- 
parish  recreation.  Nobody,  except  for  the  rector,  janitor  and  a  few 
members  of  the  congregation,  have  thanked  the  youth  group  for  it's 
time  and  effort." 

"The  church,"  remarked  Mrs.  Provost  "should  be  spending  at 
least  fifteen  dollars  per  child  for  their  Sunday  School  supplies." 

"You  want  more  money?"  inquired  the  rector.  "You've  got 
it." 

"One  problem  solved.  Now,  as  for  the  co-ordinator,  who  do  you 
think  might  qualify  for  the  job?" 

"How  about  Miss  Smith?"  said  Robert.  "She  could  probably  do 
it." 

"No."  quickly  responded  the  rector.  "She  won't  do.  She  is  a 
bit  eccentric.  Maybe  later  on  when  the  Sunday  School  is  rolling,  but 
now  we  need  a  better  person." 

"I   really   don't  know.  This  matter  is  giving  me  a  headache." 

The  air  had  become  stuffy  and  smoky  since  some  of  the  teachers 
had  been  smoking,  so  they  decided  to  close  the  meeting  and  hold 
another  one  at  a  later  date. 

"Father,"  asked  Dr.  Yang,  "will  you  end  this  meetng  with  a 
prayer?" 

"Certainly,  Our  Father,  we  pray  that  you  will  help  us  in  our  time 
of  troubles.  .  .  ." 


Stephen  Kohner 
Grade  lOA 
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FREEDOM 

As  he  hobbled  along  the  grimy  walk -way,  he  realized  that  his  life 
so  far,  had  been  an  intricate  series  of  meaningless  encounters.  He  longed 
to  stretch  his  stiffened  back.  A  leather-bound  Bible  and  an  oak  cane 
were  the  only  supports  remaining.  He  slowly  lowered  himself  onto  a 
park  bench,  faded  to  a  melancholy  shade  of  green  from  constant  use. 

Every  afternoon  for  the  past  twenty  years,  he  could  remember 
sitting  on  his  park  bench.  The  curved  knob  of  the  cane  was  held  tightly 
by  his  decaying  hand.  The  sun's  intense  heat  battered  at  his  unpro- 
tected forehead,  and  a  dream-like  quality  surrounded  the  memories. 
He  was  sent,  whirling,  through  a  time -warp;  his  head  felt  soft  and 
mushy;  his  state  of  being  mellowed.  Luscious  thoughts  spun  through  his 
mind. 

A  familiar  oak  tree,  with  bark  not  unlike  the  withered  face  of  an 
old  man,  appeared  before  his  vision.  An  elf-like  figure  was  perched 
high  up  in  the  tree,  and  a  peevish  face  peeked  through  a  hole  in  the 
leaves.  A  floppy  puppy  pranced  and  rolled  in  the  soft  bed  of  grass  at 
the  base  of  a  tree,  wagging  its  tail  furiously.  A  young,  eager  soldier 
pushed  a  shell  into  a  breach-loading  rifle.  Spanish  sharpshooters  ran 
about  and  the  young  soldier  fired  a  75 -mm  Howitzer.  The  face  seemed 
older  now,  and  indeed  more  experienced.  There  was  much  mud,  rich 
with  the  blood  and  bones  of  war.  A  greying  commanding  officer  shot 
into  the  old  man's  view.  A  string  of  medals  lined  his  breast,  and  he  was 
endowed  in  the  prowess  of  battle.  He  was  screaming  at  a  group  of  men 
struggling  with  something,  but  he  could  not  make  it  out;  for  through 
the  confusion  there  was  much  water  and  fire,  and  the  black  thoughts 
dampened  his  past. 

Suddenly  a  bed  of  roses  was  directly  opposite  him,  and  the 
tear-scarred  face  of  an  old  man  lurched  forward.  The  huddled  figure, 
seated  on  the  park  bench,  dropped  his  jaw  in  concentration.  His  tongue 
darted  out  of  the  orifice  to  lick  parched  lips.  His  arm  lunged  forward, 
and  the  cane  fell  to  the  ground  as  his  upturned  palm  groped  in  the  air. 
His  glassy  eyes  stared  intently  as  the  roses  moved  farther  away,  but 
his  stream  of  consciousness  was  interrupted  by  the  shadow  of  a  figure 
across  his  body.  It  was  the  old  man's  eighty-one  year  old  son.  The 
older  man's  trance  was  broken,  and  he  reluctantly  entered  into  reality 
from  his  reverie.  He  shook  his  son's  hand  and  quickly  clutched  the 
Bible  located  deep  in  his  coat  pocket,  feeling  the  warm  strength  of  it, 
once  again,  flowing  through  his  soul.  "Hi,  son.  Much  obHged  to  have  ya 
here." 

"Well,  it  isn't  every  day  I  get  the  privilege  to  sit  beside  my  great. 
great,  great  grandfather."  he  stated  confidently  as  he  seated  himself 
beside  his  father,  his  silver,  aluminum  cane  in  hand. 

"So  Amy,  Amy,  heh,  ah,  she,  she,  had  the  baby."  he  responded, 
misty-eyed.  "You  see,  I  was  just  reflectin"  on  a  wee  bit  a'  the  past,  you 
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know,  and,  well,  it  all  seems  a  touch  bit  senseless,  don't  it  ya  see?" 
He  laughed  with  the  security  of  knowledge. 

"Well,  dad,  here  we  are,  two  old  men,  been  meetin'  here  mostly 
every  week  for  the  past  thirty  years  I'd  say.  Ya  know,  I  feel  it,  too.  I 
been  through  practically  every  war  you  have,  and  I've  seen  just  as 
much.  Boy,  it's  been  really  boring  lately,  like  for  the  past  twenty 
years."  He  laughed,  quivering. 

"Now,  don't  you  go  sayin'  that.  What  do  you  think  did  keeping 
me  strong  for  all  these  years?  Of  course  my  leather  .  .  .  ." 

"Your  leather-bound  Bible.  I'm  sick  of  your  Bible.  I'm  sorry 
but  .  .  .  ." 

"Listen  here,  young  man,  you  may  think  you  seen  it  all,  but  I 
still  got  twenty  years  on  ya,  and  that  Bible  is  hand-written,  by  men  who 
really  believed.  Yes  son,  it's  genuine  as  I'm  sittin'  here.  Hey  there. 
Miss  Higgins.  How's  everything?"  he  yelled  at  the  shrunken  form  as 
most  people  did,  for  she  was  stone  deaf.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  sonic 
amplifiers  in  her  ears,  she  would  not  hear  anything.  She  only  gave  him 
a  quaint  smile,  revealing  dentures.  As  her  wheel  chair  rolled  away,  the 
old  man  continued.  "Now,  son,  I  know  I'm  not  very  strong,  but  I've 
got  to  get  outta'  here.  It's  hell,  Michael,  a  bloody,  living,  hell.  We  both 
got  to  escape,  find  a  house,  do  something.  God  Michael,  your  my  son, 
and  you're  in  a  blasted  home,  too.  Look  at  the  sky;  not  a  cloud.  Cry- 
stal-clear, I'd  say,"  as  his  nose  pointed  toward  the  sky,  "and  it's  all  too 
good.  What's  life,  Mike?  What  do  ya  call  this?" 

"Now  don't  go  reven'  up.  We  both  know  .  .  .  ." 

"We  both  know  nothin'.  You  can't  stop  me,  'cause  I'm  leavin'." 
Look  at  us,  heh.  Ah  well,  as  I  was  sayin',  today  we  gotta  go.  I'm  sick  of 
nurses  in  their  starched-white  uniforms,  acting  as  if  we're  all  children, 
even  though  we're  all  God's  children.  I  mean,  well."  He  coughed 
spasmodically  for  a  moment,  and  as  he  wheezed,  flee  and  phelgm 
streamed  from  his  mouth.  "I'm  like  a  bloody  sick  dog,"  he  whined, 
"but  I  gotta  go  and  find  myself." 

"Now  Pa,  what's  got  into  you  late-  .  .  .  ." 

The  old  man  got  up  and  began  walking  faster  than  he  had  in 
years  strutting  like  a  youth.  "I'm  gonna  get  free."  he  yelled,  "The 
biiiiig  freedom."  He  raised  his  cane  high;  and  as  the  sun's  rays  hit  it,  it 
flashed  brilliantly  in  the  shape  of  a  star.  The  old  man  tripped.  His  hand 
gripped  his  breast  like  a  clinging  spider,  and  the  blood  rushed  from  his 
white  fingers  as  they  clawed  at  his  chest.  His  son,  who  trudged  after 
him,  seemed  to  see  the  old  man  fall  as  if  in  slow-motion.  The  Bible 
slid  out  of  a  pocket  and  along  the  walk -way. 

The  following  Monday  the  Births  and  Deaths  column  ran  an 
obituary  on  the  old  man:  "Slater,  Michael  Peter.  At  the  Merry  Dale 
Home  for  the  Aged  on  January  15,  1979,  husband  of  the  late  Margaret 
Townshed,   aged   one-hundred   and   two,  beloved   father  of  Michael 
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Slater,  also  survived  by  eighteen  grand  children.  Resting  at  Memorial 
Funeral  Home,  498,  West  Avenue  .  .  ."  The  son  was  tired  of  reading. 
Death  seemed  silly  and  he  felt  extremely  useless  as  a  son.  He  held  the 
cold,  pyranese-plastic  cover  from,  the  Bible  he  had  bought  earlier  that 
day.  after  the  administrator  had  been  kind  enough  to  let  him  out  for  a 
limited  time.  As  he  flipped  through  it,  each  page  seemed  identical;  and 
the  machinery  smell  of  the  press  coming  off  the  pages  filled  his  nostrils. 
He  had  been  in  touch  with  what  seemed  like  a  thousand  family  mem- 
bers. They  had  all  been  crying  hysterically,  with  glazed  eyes  and  grim 
expressions.  He  deliberately  crossed  the  street,  compelled  as  if  by  in- 
stinct. An  old  Ford  struck  his  right  leg,  and  as  he  twirled  in  the  air, 
another  car  hit  him  head-long.  As  he  lay  in  a  crimson  pool  of  blood,  a 
crowd  of  people  stood  and  stared. 

John  Housez 
Grade  9 A 

WHAT  A  FOOL  BELIEVES 

The  lonely  man  casually  walked  down  the  dimly  lit  corridor.  He 
carefully  glanced  from  left  to  right,  scanning  the  area  like  a  camera. 

"Who  goes  there?"  he  would  shout.  He  thought  that  it  was  a 
worthwhile  habit  to  utter  these  words  occasionally.  He  noticed  the 
cameras  were  all  in  their  proper  positions  and  double-checked  each 
lock  on  the  doors.  Being  a  veteran  at  his  job  and  well  respected  by 
many,  provided  him  with  some  motivation  to  continue  it. 

He  was  a  short,  stumpy  individual  who  wore  thick  glasses.  The 
new  fluorescent  lighting  caused  an  annoying  glare  upon  his  old-fashion- 
ed lenses.  The  late  night  shift  was  his  favourite  one  since  there  were 
seldom  any  phone  calls  or  miscellaneous  activities  in  the  upper  halls, 
so  he  took  the  opportunity  to  read  at  his  desk. 

Sam  read  the  morning  paper  probably  before  anybody  else  in  the 
city.  Although  he  was  deeply  ensconced  at  his  desk,  he  often  glanced 
up  at  the  monitors  just  in  case.  He  then  thought,  "after  all  these  years 
sitting  at  this  desk  and  watching  black  and  white  television  screens 
(with  no  movement  imminent  on  any  one),  it  is  liable  to  drive  me 
insane." 

Only  the  buzz  of  the  fluorescent  lights  and  screens  remained  with 
him.  Leaving  his  paper  to  fold  naturally  on  his  lap,  Sam  fell  asleep  in 
his  chair. 

Suddenly  he  awoke,  his  head  twitched  slightly  as  be  rubbed  his 
eyes.  One  of  the  monitors  revealed  a  man  prying  the  lock  on  a  door. 
Sam  was  astonished,  "Could  this  be  a  joke  -  after  all  these  years?" 
He  stood  up,  pulled  up  his  pants  and  headed  toward  the  hall  where 
the  man  had  appeared.  His  cap  dangled  on  his  belt  as  he  walked. 

The  unlocked  door  marked  the  area  where  he  expected  to  find 
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a  trespasser.  "Who  goes  there?"  he  cried,  but  nobody  was  present. 
Sam  rubbed  his  nose  and  eyes  in  one  motion  as  he  placed  his  cap  on 
his  head.  He  surveyed  the  area,  but  found  no  trace  of  an  intruder.  He 
reahzed  that  it  must  have  been  a  joke  and  retired  for  the  rest  of  the 
night,  since  liis  shift  had  ended. 

Sam  suspected  he  was  hallucinating.  The  authorities  tried  to 
convince  him  that  a  man  had  stolen  several  important  documents 
during  his  shift,  but  he  knew  he  was  the  best  security  guard  they  had, 
and  that,  perhaps,  it  was  just  a  test.  Sam  stood  up,  "Nobody  fools  me; 
nothing  really  happened  and  I  know  it."  He  would  no  longer  tolerate 
these  accusations  and  made  his  way  for  the  door.  He  went  home  where 
he  decided  to  retire  permanently  as  he  murmured,  "At  last,  I  can  watch 
a  coloured  screen." 

Alan  Rossy 
Grade  1  lA 

THE  STORMY  ROAD 

It  was  almost  midnight  in  the  big  city,  Stuart  Young  was  on  his 
way  to  work.  He  was  a  night  watchman  in  a  jewelry  store  down  town. 
His  car  pulled  into  the  store  parking  lot  and  Stuart  stepped  out.  He 
took  a  ring  of  keys  from  his  pocket  and  inserted  the  appropriate  one  to 
unlock  the  door.  As  he  entered  the  store,  he  saw  the  familiar  face  of  the 
guard  he  was  relieving. 

"Evenin',  Stu."  the  guard  said. 

"Hi,  Bill." 

"Cold  out''"  Bill  asked. 

"Yeah,  pretty  much.  Well  all  seeya.  Bill." 

"Gu-night,  Stu." 

Stuart  watched  the  guard  leave.  The  store  closed  at  five  and, 
from  then  until  midnight.  Bill  worked  as  a  guard  -  a  part-time  job. 
Stuart,  however,  worked  from  midnight  until  six  the  next  morning, 
when  the  guard  who  worked  all  day  would  take  over.  This  was  Stuart's 
only  job. 

He  didn't  have  much  money;  he  lived  in  a  studio  apartment  in  a 
poorer  district  of  the  city.  For  twenty  years,  he  worked  as  a  night 
watchman.  Until  recently,  he  couldn't  afford  many  luxuries;  but  just 
recently,  he  purchased  a  car.  It  was  a  used  car;  nevertheless,  it  was 
better  than  waiting  for  a  bus  in  the  cold  as  he  often  did. 

Stuart  was  a  lean  man  of  about  forty.  He  stood  five-feet,  ten 
inches,  but  his  shoulders  were  too  narrow  for  his  height.  His  hair  was 
brownish-blonde  and  he  had  a  thin  face  and  square  jaw. 

He  enjoyed  staying  up  all  night.  There  was  something  magical 
about  the  night  time,  when  everyone  slept,  and  he  was  awake.  It  was  as 
if  he  were  stealing  extra  time  from  everyone  else.  That  was  the  ironic 
justice  of  being  a  night  watchman,  he  thought.  While  he  kept  the  store 
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safe  from  thieves,  he  was  steahng  time. 

He  walked  around  the  store  and  saw  the  jewelry  under  the 
glass.  He  did  not  care  to  have  them;  he  was  happy  with  what  he  had.  He 
did  not  need  to  show  off  with  these  jewels  -  he  had  a  watch  and  it  told 
the  time.  He  needed  nothing  more. 

Stuart  heard  someone  opening  the  door.  He  looked  at  the  time, 
saw  that  it  was  six  o'clock  and  knew  that  George,  the  next  guard, 
was  coming  to  relieve  him. 

"Hi,  Stuart."  George  said. 

"  'Lo,  George.  I'm  beat." 

"Get  some  rest,  will  ya?" 

"Ya,  I'm  gonna  do  that.  I'll  be  seein'  ya,  George." 

"Bye,  Stu." 

Stuart  left  the  jewelry  store,  and  drove  home.  He  parked  his  car 
on  the  street,  walked  across  to  his  apartment  building,  and  climbed  the 
stairs  to  his  floor.  Once  inside  his  apartment,  he  took  his  jacket  off  and 
made  himself  some  toast  and  coffee.  He  ate  his  breakfast  and  went  over 
to  the  bed,  where  he  took  his  shirt  and  pants  off,  and  fell  into  bed. 

He  woke  up  at  one  in  the  afternoon,  put  on  some  clothes  and 
went  downstairs  to  the  mailbox.  Today  was  Friday  -  pay  day.  He 
found  his  cheque  in  the  mail  and  went  outside  to  his  car. 

Stuart  drove  to  the  bank  to  cash  his  cheque  and  left  his  car 
near  the  bank.  He  was  proud  to  hand  the  teller  a  cheque  for  a  hundred 
and  sixty  dollars.  Stuart  worked  hard  for  his  money,  and  he  was  happy 
to  see  the  cash  in  his  hand.  He  put  the  money  in  his  wallet  and  placed 
the  wallet  in  the  inside  pocket  of  his  jacket.  He  left  the  bank  and  ran 
back  to  his  car,  for  it  was  very  cold.  The  wind  started  to  blow  fiercely 
and  soon  it  was  raining.  Stuart  started  the  car  and  drove  home. 

It  was  raining  very  hard  now;  the  trees  were  arced  by  the  wind  — 
a  terrible  storm  had  started. 

Ahead  on  the  road,  Stuart  saw  a  hitch-hiker.  He  pitied  the  young 
man  as  it  was  raining  terribly  outside,  "e  remembered  the  time  when  he 
did  not  have  a  car,  and  took  kindly  to  someone  who  would  stop  for 
him,  so  Stuart  pulled  the  car  over,  and  let  the  soaked  man  get  in. 

"Hi."  Stuart  said. 

"Hi." 

"Where  ya  goin'?" 

"Oh,  just  as  far  as  you  can  take  me  along  this  road."  the  man 
mumbled  a  little  when  he  spoke. 

"What's  your  name?"  Stuart  asked. 

"Frank."  answered  the  young  man. 

"Mine's  Stuart.  Whaddya  do  for  a  living,  Frank?" 

"I'm  a  thief."  said  Frank. 

Surprised,  Stuart  turned  to  Frank  as  he  drew  his  gun  and  pointed 
it  at  him. 

"Don't  move."  said  Frank.  "Where's  your  wallet?" 
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"It's  in  my  jacket.  1  have  a  pocket  on  the  inside  to  the  left." 

Keep  your  hands  on  the  steering  wheel  and  keep  driving."  Frank 
commanded,  "ril  get  it." 

He  reached  over  and  took  the  wallet  from  Stuart's  jacket,  then 
put  the  gun  down  and  counted  the  money.  "Ma,  ha.  A  hundred  an' 
seventy  bucks,  huh?" 

Stuart  looked  at  the  thief. 

"There's  more."  Stuart  said. 

"What's  that?" 

"I've  got  more  in  my  right  jacket  pocket." 

The  thief  smiled  and  reached  into  Stuart's  pocket.  While  he  was 
searching,  Stuart  took  the  thiefs  gun  and  pointed  it  at  him. 

"The  end  of  the  line,  buster."  Stuart  said.  "I'm  taking  you  to 
the  cop." 

Frank  had  to  think  fast  because  he  did  not  want  to  go  to  jail.  He 
still  had  the  money  from  Stuart's  wallet,  so  he  thought  he  would  try 
to  escape.  He  opened  the  door  of  the  moving  car  and  jumped.  Stuart 
stopped  the  car  immediately,  got  out  and  went  back  to  where  the  thief 
lay.  The  rain  spread  the  blood  all  around  the  thiefs  head  like  a  water- 
colour.  Stuart  felt  his  neck  and  realized  that  it  had  probably  broken 
against  a  stone  wall.  The  thief  lay  dead  in  the  rain. 

Andy  Brociner 
Grade  1  lA 

AH,  WOMEN 

Without  fail,  she  was  just  never  on  time  -  always  late  and  today 
was  certainly  no  exception.  I  had  distinctly  told  her  to  meet  me  at 
the  William  Tell  restaurant  in  time  for  my  seven-thirty  reservation.  It 
was  now  eight-fifteen. 

I  sighed,  looked  at  my  watch  again,  and  sat  at  my  candlelit 
table,  waiting.  If  she  kept  up  the  pattern,  she  would  probably  rush 
through  the  restaurant  door  any  minute  and  stammer  her  quick  and 
inevitably  unoriginal  excuse,  hoping  to  be  forgiven.  I  could  see  it  all 
now. 

"Oh,  darling,  I'm  really  awfully  sorry  .  .  .  ,"  she  would  say. 

I  would  look  up,  trying  to  look  as  unhappy  as  possible. 

"...  but  I  thought  the  reservation  was  made  at  the  St.  James. 
Do  you  forgive  me?" 

This  may  sound  like  an  excellent  excuse,  but  the  only  problem 
is  that  the  St.  James  is  a  bar,  not  a  restaurant,  but  I  would  still  forgive 
her,  of  course.  I  had  to  if  I  wanted  to  have  a  meal  without  her  sulking 
or  doing  some  dumb  thing  like  that. 

"All  right,  let's  order  some  food." 

This  statement  told  her  that  I  forgave  her  for  keeping  me  waiting 
once  again,  was  hungry  and  wanted  to  order  some  food,  and  that  I 
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still  loved  her.  "Loved  her"  is  actually  the  wrong  expression  for  what  I 
really  felt,  but  I  suppose  there  is  nothing  better. 

Suddenly,  a  wonderful  idea  popped  into  my  head.  I  saw  a  nice- 
looking  girl  across  the  restaurant  who  seemed  lonely.  I  would  go  over 
and  ask  her  to  have  dinner  with  me.  If  she  refused,  well  I  could  simply 
return  to  my  candlelit  table  and  wait  for  my  date  to  finally  arrive.  If 
she  agreed,  when  my  date  arrived,  I  would  ignore  her.  I  was  truly 
brilliant. 

This  was  just  the  way  to  get  back  at  her  for  all  the  times  she  had 
so  thoughtfully  kept  me  waiting.  It  was  a  beautiful  way  to  finish  my 
relationship  with  her.  I  was  a  genius. 

I  went  towards  the  girl,  across  the  restaurant,  feeling  nervous. 

"Uh,  excuse  me,  would  you  like  to  have  dinner?"  I  asked. 

It  struck  me  just  then  that  I  was  being  a  little  too  forward.  This 
girl  must  have  thought  that  I  was  really  desperate. 

"Sure."  she  replied  in  an  anxious  tone.  "I  was  actually  thinking 
of  going  up  to  you  and  asking  you  for  dinner  because  you  seemed  so 
lonely  at  the  table  over  there,  but  then  I  thought  .  .  ." 

She  paused. 

"Yes,  what  did  you  think?"  I  urged. 

"Well,  I  thought  that  you  might  be  waiting  for  someone,  for  some 
reason." 

This  hit  me  like  a  bombshell.  The  total  scope  of  what  I  was 
doing  suddenly  came  to  me. 

"No,  no."  I  tried  to  say  reassuringly.  "I  came  down  here  to  eat 
because  I  ran  out  of  food  in  my  apartment." 

She  seemed  to  accept  my  lie.  Things  were  working  out  well. 

"So,"  she  asked,  "shall  we  sit  down  and  order?" 

We  both  sat  down  at  a  table  which  was  conveniently  in  line  with 
the  restaurant  door,  so  I  could  see  wiien  my  previous  date  walked  in  and 
ordered  dinner.  We  carried  on  a  light  conversation  about  general 
things,  then,  all  of  a  sudden,  my  previous  date  walked  in  through  the 
door.  She  looked  around  to  see  where  I  was  but  did  not  see  me.  She 
then  took  off  her  coat  and  hung  it  on  the  coat  rack.  I  smiled. 
Was  she  in  for  a  surprise! 

Finally,  she  looked  in  my  direction  and  her  mouth  almost  fell  to 
the  floor.  For  about  five  seconds,  she  just  stood  there,  stunned,  and 
then  she  marched  over  the  the  table. 

"What  do  you  have  to  say  about  this?"  she  asked  in  a  sharp 
voice. 

I  looked  up  at  her  with  a  shocked  expression. 

"Pardon  me."  I  said.  "Have  we  met?" 

That  did  it.  She  was  fuming. 

"Have  we  met?  Have  we  met?  Well,  I  wish  we  had  never  met,  to 
tell  you  the  truth." 

She  stormed  out  of  the  restaurant.  I  was  pleased.  I  had  finally 
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struck  back. 

"I  suppose  you  want  an  explanation."  I  said  to  the  girl  facing 
me  across  the  table. 

She  did  not  seem  amused,  however,  and  got  up  from  the  table 
saying,  "I  don't  think  that  will  be  necessary,"  and  left. 

I  leaned  back  in  my  chair  commenting  to  myself  how  women 
were  all  alike.  Ah,  1  sighed,  what  would  we  do  without  women? 

Robert  Lande 
Grade  11 B 

"TAXI,  LADY?" 

The  cab  driver  slowed  down  as  he  approached  the  corner  so  that 
he  could  scrutinize  the  straggling  line  at  the  bus  stop.  Sometimes,  and 
especially  on  dreary,  rainy  evenings  such  as  this,  a  wet  and  weary  mem- 
ber of  the  proletariat  would  say  "hang  the  expense,"  and  opt  for  the 
luxury  of  a  taxi.  Wrong  night,  though.  Pay  day  was  two  days  away  and 
there  would  be  little  loose  change  in  that  crowd.  Wrong  crowd!  Wrong 
day!  These  drudges  were  as  needy  as  he  was. 

After  eighteen  years  in  the  business  (with  each  year  being  his 
last,  or,  so  he  swore  to  himselO  he  was  quite  proficient  in  sizing  up 
fares:  the  executive  type  who  took  no  notice  of  you,  but  efficiently 
figured  out  the  exact  tip  of  fifteen  per  cent;  the  "my  good  man"  type, 
who  acted  as  though  he  owned  the  cab;  the  rich;  the  poor;  the  loud- 
mouths; the  gentle  people.  He  had  seen  a  lot  of  life  in  that  rear-view 
mirror.  In  some  cases,  a  lot  more  than  he  cared  to  remember.  But 
that  was  because  he  was  dealing  with  people,  not  machines  -  people 
with  drives  and  pretensions,  hope,  and  despair.  People  just  like  him. 
People  with  families,  problems,  and  no  rainbow  in  sight. 

He  had  been  watching  the  crowd  pushing  along  the  sidewalk  as 
he  cruised  along,  staring  through  his  rain-spattered  windshield.  There 
she  was,  there  was  a  fare  worth  picking  up.  He  knew  he  had  been  drawn 
to  this  poor-tipping  area  for  a  reason  and  he  had  found  her  -  he  had 
spotted  his  wife  hurrying  along  with  the  throng. 

He  drew  over  to  the  curb  and  called,  "Taxi,  lady?" 

Kenneth  Burns 
Grade  1  lA 
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THE  JUDGE 

"Ping!!"  The  familiar  piercing  sound  of  the  desk  bell  elicited  an 
immediate  and  trained  response  in  the  bellboy.  He  quickly  left  his 
bench  in  the  foyer  and,  with  an  eager  smile,  approached  the  front  desk. 

"Take  these  bags  to  room  202."  said  the  desk  clerk  in  a  haughty 
tone.  Loaded  down  with  four  suitcases,  one  under  each  arm  and  one  in 
each  hand,  the  immaculate  bellboy  waddled  towards  the  elevator. 
Waiting  for  the  Hft,  he  studied  the  Halden  Coat  of  Arms  printed  on  the 
elevator  doors. 

James  Halden  was  a  rich  industrialist  who  started  a  chain  of 
luxury  hotels,  known  across  Europe  and  America  for  their  fine  cuisine, 
clean  rooms,  and,  above  all,  impeccable  service. 

A  resounding  "ding",  awoke  the  bellboy  from  his  daydream  as 
the  golden  elevator  doors  opened.  Inside  the  elevator,  the  bellboy's 
quick  eyes  looked  from  the  flashing  numbers  above  the  door  to  his 
client.  He  smiled  as  he  thought,  ".A  straight  black  suit  and  silk  waist- 
coat, this  client  should  be  an  ample  tipper."  Nothing  was  left  uncon- 
sidered when  he  judged  a  man's  wealth  -  personal  belongings,  type  of 
baggage,  the  way  he  walked  and  even  the  way  he  parted  his  hair,  were 
all  clues  to  the  way  a  man  spent  his  money.  Upon  arriving  at  the  door 
of  room  202,  the  well-dressed  client  pulled  out  a  five  dollar  bill  and 
gave  it  to  the  expectant  bellboy.  Self-satisfied  with  his  perceptive 
powers,  the  bellboy  returned  to  his  post  in  the  foyer. 

The  next  man  to  register  at  the  desk  was  young  and  impatient  — 
in  a  great  hurry  to  arrive  somewhere.  His  irregular  movement  replaced  a 
normal  walk  and  his  dishevelled  hair  hung  down  over  his  collar.  Carry- 
ing only  an  "overnight  bag",  the  bellboy  immediately  dismissed  him  as 
a  likely  clent.  In  a  few  minutes,  as  the  bellboy  had  expected,  the  young 
man  left  the  desk  with  his  bag  and  ran  up  the  wide  curved  staircase. 

As  he  watched  the  young  man  leave  the  foyer,  the  bellboy 
noticed  a  small  erect  man,  wearing  a  top  hat,  walk  toward  the  desk. 
His  luggage  was  made  of  fine  leather  and  a  gold  pocket  watch  hung 
from  his  expensive  waistcoat.  Anticipating  the  bell,  the  bellboy  was  half 
way  across  the  foyer  before  he  heard  the  familiar  "ping"  The  suitcases 
were  heavy  but  a  joy  to  carry,  even  though  the  bellboy  knew  that  their 
destination,  the  luxury  suite,  was  the  farthest  room  from  the  desk. 
Somehow,  he  felt  he  could  carry  the  bags  all  day. 

Making  sure  his  service  was  impeccable,  the  bellboy  stood  aside  at 
the  elevator,  operated  the  controls  himself  and,  upon  reaching  the  top 
floor,  walked  always  one  step  ahead  of  his  client.  As  the  door  of  the 
luxury  suite  approached,  the  bellboy's  eyes  shone;  the  small  man  was 
reaching  into  his  pocket.  However,  much  to  the  bellboy's  surprise,  he 
pulled  out  only  a  key.  The  next  moment,  the  rich  man  had  entered  his 
suite  and  closed  the  door. 

Dejected,  puzzled  and  tired,  the  bellboy  returned  to  his  bench. 
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His  feet  hurt  and  he  had  k)st  his  confidence.  After  the  long  struggle  to 
the  luxury  suite,  the  bellboy  needed  a  rest.  Just  sitting  down,  he 
noticed,  with  threatening  power,  the  desk  clerk's  hand  hovering  over 
the  bell.  The  bellboy  silently  pleaded  with  him  to  remove  his  hand,  but 
seconds  later,  that  same  hand  crashed  down  on  the  bell  and  the  familiar 
piercing  "ping"  soon  followed. 


Martin  H.  Osmond 
Grade  IJA 


EXPLOITATION  A.M. 


The  half-conscious  carrier  arose  from  his  bed  to  the  sound  of  his 
alarm  -  the  time  was  five  thirty  a.m.  Today  marked  the  celebration  of 
his  first  year  as  a  paper  tosser.  Slowly,  he  reached  for  his  long-johns, 
thick  shirt,  trousers,  and  socks.  He  trudged  downstairs  and  put  on  his 
coat,  boots,  gloves,  hat  and  bag.  Within  five  minutes  he  slipped  through 
the  door,  only  to  find  a  minus  seventeen  degree,  dark  world  waiting. 

Plowing  through  the  freshly  fallen  snow,  he  walked  to  his  depot, 
fifteen   minutes   away.   He   saw   the   papers;  snow-covered  and  torn. 

"The  district  Manager  has  done  it  again."  said  Steve.  "I'll  show 
him  who  he  can  take  advantage  of." 

He  inserted  the  circulations  into  the  ninety-five  page  journal  - 
worth  just  three  cents  and,  carrying  his  eighty  newspapers,  he  placed 
them  carefully  into  the  mail  boxes,  so  they  would  not  fail  into  the 
snow.  He  then  entered  the  three  apartment  buildings  on  his  N.D.G. 
route.  The  landlords  had  not  repaired  the  other  heating  pipes  so  all 
the  heat  came  from  the  first  fioor  heater  only. 

Arriving  home,  he  discarded  his  soaking  clothes  and  crawled  back 
into  bed  for  twenty  minutes,  until  he  had  to  get  up  again  and  walk  to 
school. 

The  next  morning,  Steve  woke  up  half  an  hour  earlier  because 
Tuesday's  papers  had  three  circulations  which  had  to  be  inserted  and 
he  ended  up  waiting  for  the  papers  -  they  were  late  in  arriving. 

At  six-thirty,  the  District  Manager  rang  his  door  bell  -  Steve 
had  deserted  his  route  after  waiting  one  and  a  quarter  hours  for  the 
newspapers. 

"Hey,  it's  time  to  do  your  papers."  said  the  District  Manager. 

"No  way.  I  made  a  deal  with  you  before  I  accepted  this  route. 
If  the  papers  arrive  after  six-fifteen,  I  don't  deliver  them.  It  takes  me 
an  hour  and  a  half  to  complete  the  route.  I  don't  have  time.  Do  them 
yourself  and  subtract  the  credit  and  the  price  of  the  papers  from 
my  bill.  At  least  my  bill  will  be  ten  dollars  less." 

The  District  Manager  raced  back  to  the  drop-off  point,  picked  up 
the  papers,  loaded  them  into  his  van  and  drove  away  leaving  eighty 
people  without  their  papers  and  one  innocent  carrier  blamed. 

On  Saturday,  Steve  received  his  bill.  The  company  charged  him 
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for  his  extra  papers  and  had  forgotten  to  credit  him  for  his  inserts.  In 
total,  Steve  had  to  pay  fifty-six  dollars  and  seventy-one  cents  within 
three  days.  After  two  hours  of  delivering,  Steve  trudged  home  feeling 
exhausted.  He  knew  he  was  going  to  get  a  lot  of  complaints  when  he 
collected  his  money  on  Monday  night  and  all  because  of  the  company 
In  fact,  he  had  to  pay  an  extra  fourteen  dollars  and  fifty  cents. 

"What  a  rip!"  exclaimed  Steve.  "I'll  show  them  who  they  can 
short  change  one  of  these  days." 

Steve  returned  from  his  collecting  on  Monday  night  —  his  earn- 
ings totalled  seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  He  calmly  picked  up  the 
phone  and  dialled  the  number  of  his  District  Manager. 

"You've  ripped  me  off  too  many  times  and  I'm  not  earning 
enough  money.  I  quit."  he  said  angrily. 

Later  that  day,  Steve  thought  to  himself,  "Well,  if  the  carriers 
buy  the  papers  from  the  company  (as  they  do),  then  they  should  be 
able  to  charge  whatever  price  they  want.  Since  the  company  pays 
us  carriers  to  deliver  the  papers,  then  we  must  be  considered  as  em- 
ployees, entitling  us  to  hoUday  pay,  sick  pay,  proper  insurance  and  the 
minimum  wage.  If  all  the  carriers  demanded  to  be  either  one  or  the 
other,  the  exploitation  would  no  longer  exist  but,  until  that  happens, 
they  will  be  taken  advantage  of  and  used  more  than  ever.  It  isn't 
fair!" 

Stephen  Kohner 
Grade  lOA 
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"GIVE  USA  CHANCE!!" 

The  small  one-room  apartment  was  silent  as  the  gloomy  morning 
arrived.  In  the  corner  of  the  cell,  on  a  grey  rickety  bed,  lay  an  old  man. 
His  eyes  fluttered  open  once  and  then  slowly  closed  as  he  spotted  the 
weak  rays  of  sunlight  on  the  wall.  He  sighed  at  the  thought  of  having 
to  begin  another  empty  day  and  then,  reluctantly,  reached  for  his 
battered  cane.  Using  all  of  the  strength  his  youth  had  left  in  him,  the 
drowsy  old  man  levered  himself  out  of  bed  and  started  limping  through 
his  small  room  towards  the  wash  basin.  Half  way  to  his  destination,  he 
stopped  and  stood  mesmerized,  staring  at  a  yellowed  poster  mounted 
on  the  wall.  On  the  poster  was  a  photograph  of  a  young  man  with 
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a  campaign  smile  and  a  red  carnation  on  his  lapel.  Below  the  photo- 
graph was  the  statement,  "Make  way  for  the  younger  generation. 
Mandatory  retirement  at  t'itty-five.  Vote  for  Mike  Simmer  as  premier." 

Five  minutes  later,  he  broke  the  stare  and  made  his  way  to  the 
wash  basin.  Looking  into  the  mirror,  he  saw  the  same  face  as  the  one 
in  the  yellowed  photograph,  only  on  this  face,  dust  had  collected  in 
the  many  wrinkles  it  showed,  and  it  had  been  a  long  time  since  this 
face  had  smiled.  Ex-premier  Mike  Simmer,  retired  at  fifty-five,  had  be- 
come bored,  and  he  no  longer  cared  about  his  appearance.  Climbing 
out  of  bed  in  the  morning  meant  nothing  to  him.  The  day  held  nothing 
for  him  and  he  could  look  forward  to  nothing. 

Mike,  disgusted  with  looking  at  his  present  face,  wandered  back 
through  his  muddled  room  to  a  large,  black  chair  which  faced  the  old 
poster  and,  as  he  had  done  so  many  times  before,  just  sat  back  and 
thought  of  his  younger  days. 

As  a  young  man,  he  had  been  impatient.  After  graduation  from 
law  school,  he  had  gone  straight  into  politics,  where,  after  only  seven 
short  years,  he  had  found  himself  running  for  the  position  of  premier. 
He  had  decided  to  run  on  the  platform  that  to  decrease  unemploy- 
ment and  create  jobs,  the  mandatory  retirement  age  must  be  lowered. 
His  party  received  great  support  for  the  young,  but  Mike  could  not 
understand  why  the  older  people,  who  were  able  to  retire  so  early, 
were  upset.  Mike  won  the  election  and  soon  after,  as  his  party  had 
promised,  the  retirement  age  was  lowered  to  fifty-five  years. 

Mike's  political  career  had  been  a  success.  After  serving  ten 
years  as  premier,  he  entered  Federal  politics  where  he  worked  his  way 
through  the  party  ranks  until  he  became  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition. 
With  an  upcoming  election,  the  opposition  party  was  working  over- 
time securing  votes  and  publicizing  their  policies.  A  month  before  the 
election,  Mike  was  approached  by  John  Vance,  the  second  choice  for 
Leader  of  the  Opposition,  who  reminded  him  that  his  fifty-fifth  birth- 
day was  coming  up  in  a  week  and  that  he  would  have  to  step  down. 
Shocked,  Mike  protested  that  he  was  at  the  peak  of  his  career  and  had 
never  felt  better  in  his  life.  His  protests  were  ignored  and  reluctantly, 
a  week  later,  Mike  retired  from  the  party  which  went  on  to  win  the 
election. 

Still  in  his  chair,  the  old  man's  gaze  had  not  moved  from  the 
poster.  His  lifestyle  had  changed  drastically  in  the  years  since  his 
forced  retirement.  All  he  had  ever  known  and  worked  for  had  ended 
so  soon.  He  had  a  life  in  front  of  him,  but  no  purpose  to  it.  He  now 
knew  why  those  older  people  had  protested.  It  had  closed  off  their 
interests  without  opening  up  new  ones.  This  realization  came  over  Mike 
as  he  glared  up  at  that  young,  foolish,  impatient  face  on  the  wall. 

Martin  H.  Osmond 
Grade  1 1 A 
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HOW  MY  GREAT  GREAT  GRANDFATHER  GOT  HIS 

NAME 

The  other  night,  I  asked  my  father  about  our  ancestry.  I  was 
especially  interested  in  this  subject  because  he  came  from  Europe  and  I 
knew  very  little  about  the  roots  and  heritage  of  his  side  of  our  family. 
This  is  the  story  he  told  me  about  the  Lamb's,  who  were  his  grand- 
parents on  his  mother's  side.  The  story  went  like  this: 

Two  hundred  years  ago  in  Transylvania,  there  was  a  small  village 
named  Bonyhad.  In  this  small  village  lived  a  Jew  with  his  wife  and  his 
only  son.  His  name  was  Jeseph  BEN  ZVI,  which  means  Joseph,  son  of 
ZVI.  He  lived  with  his  family  at  the  end  of  the  village  in  an  old  shack, 
which  they  rented  for  a  small  sum.  The  father  was  a  peddler  of  rags, 
who  went  with  his  horse  and  wagon,  from  village  to  village,  buying  rags, 
which  he  later  sold  to  a  near-by  textile  factory. 

As  it  happened,  there  was  a  teacher  and  his  wife  in  the  same 
village  who  employed  a  fifteen  year  old  girl  named  Katerina,  as  their 
maid.  One  night,  the  teacher's  wife  asked  Katerina  to  go  and  fetch 
her  husband  from  the  local  tavern,  where  was  having  a  beer.  Katerina 
took  her  coat,  left  the  house,  but  never  got  to  the  tavern.  She  disap- 
peared without  a  trace.  During  that  very  same  night,  Joseph,  the  father, 
returned  from  a  peddling  trip  because  it  was  the  night  before  the  big 
Jewish  Holiday,  Pesach. 

The  villagers  found  Katerina's  disappearance  and  the  father's 
homecoming  at  the  same  time,  very  suspicious.  They  accused  him  of 
raping,  murdering  and  then  burying  the  maid  in  the  countryside.  They 
formed  a  hang-jury,  found  him  guilty  and  even  though  he  shouted: 
"I  am  innocent,  I  am  innocent!"  they  hanged  him. 

The  fifteen  year  old  son,  whose  name  was  Dov  BEN  JOSEPH, 
started  where  the  father  had  left  off.  He  took  the  horse  and  wagon,  and 
continued  to  collect  rags,  in  order  to  support  his  mother.  Two  years 
had  passed  when,  one  day,  he  knocked  at  a  door  for  rags  and  to  his 
surprise,  the  woman  who  answered  the  door  was  Katerina.  They  recog- 
nized each  other  at  once,  since  they  were  at  the  same  school  bench  in 
Bonyhad.  Dov,  asked  her  why  she  had  disappeared  without  letting 
anybody  know  and  Katerina  told  her  story  -  how  she  got  pregnant 
by  the  teacher  and,  being  afraid  that  her  father  might  kill  her,  she  had 
waited  for  the  first  opportunity  to  run  away,  rather  than  shame  her 
family.  Later,  she  met  her  husband,  a  farmer,  who  loved  her  even 
though  she  was  pregnant  by  someone  else.  Katerina  invited  Dov  in 
and  showed  him  her  beautiful  son. 

"Now."  said  Dov.  "1  must  tell  you  my  sad  story.  My  father  was 
accused,  by  the  villagers,  of  having  killed  you  and  was  hanged  even 
though  his  last  words  were  'I  am  innocent'."  Katerina  was  very  upset 
and  agreed  to  testify  if  the  case  could  be  brought  to  court  and  justice. 

Dov  went  home  to  the  village  and  told  the  story  to  his  mother 
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and  said,  "Justice  must  be  done."  So  he  went  to  Vienna,  the  capital  of 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  to  the  Emperor's  court  seeking  justice. 

The  Emperor  was  Francis  Joseph  I  (1830-1916).  Day  after  day 
he  went,  but  nobody  listened  to  him.  Finally,  after  six  months,  one  of 
the  officers  took  pity  on  him  and,  because  he  was  such  a  likeable  young 
man,  asked  him  what  he  wanted  from  the  Emperor.  So  Dov,  the  son  of 
Joseph,  told  his  tragic  story  to  the  officer,  who  made  notes  and  prom- 
ised that  he  would  present  his  case  to  the  Emperor's  Counsel.  He  told 
Dov  to  tell  nobody  that  he  was  in  Vienna,  so  he  went  home  and,  six 
months  later,  the  Emperor's  judge  went  to  the  village  to  investigate  the 
case. 

The  court  found  the  father  innocent,  based  on  the  testimony  of 
Katerina,  and  found  the  whole  village  collectively  guilty  for  hanging 
him.  The  punishment  for  their  crime  was  to  grant  three  things  to  the 
injured  family.  First;  the  village  had  to  give  three  acres  of  land  to  the 
mother,  second;  the  family  was  to  be  given  a  permanent  address, 
thirdly;  the  family  were  to  choose  a  Hungarian  name  of  their  own 
choice. 

In  order  to  understand  the  historic  significance  of  these  three 
judgements,  it  is  important  to  point  out  that  the  law  then  prohibited 
Jews  to  hold  a  permanent  address,  to  hold  properties,  or  to  bear  a 
Hungarian  name. 

After  the  court's  verdict,  the  son  chose  the  name  "Lamb".  When 
he  was  asked  why  be  chose  such  a  simple  name  as  a  Lamb,  he  ans- 
wered, "I  chose  the  name  Lamb  because  my  father  was  as  innocent  as 
a  new  born  lamb." 

The  Lamb's  family  has  prospered  in  the  many  generations  to  fol- 
low. My  great  grandfather  lived  in  Bonyhad  until  he  moved  to  southern 
Hungary  where  he  married  my  great  grandmother. 

I  quietly  listened  to  my  father's  story  with  tears  in  my  eyes, 
because  I  had  never  before  heard  such  a  moving  story. 

Jeffrey  L.  Neumann 
Grade  1  IB 

THE  IMMIGRANT  EXPERIENCE 

The  boat  moved  slowly  towards  the  port  of  Quebec  City.  On 
board,  Polish  men,  women  and  children  crowd  the  decks,  straining 
for  a  view  of  their  new  homeland.  Holding  their  life's  possessions, 
they  prepared  to  disembark  the  rat-infested  wooden  box. 

"Mr.  Pzytchek."  said  a  French-Canadian.  "I  just  heard  from  that 
man  that  the  customs  don't  accept  people  with  less  than  twenty  pounds. 
He  says  that  he  can  get  you  through  if  you  pay  him  five  pounds.  Vm 
going  to  do  it  -  and  you?" 

"My  family  only  has  ten  pounds.  1  cannot  afford  it.  I  cannot 
get  through  without  twenty  pounds,  eh?" 
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"No." 

"Okay.  Just  five  pounds.  My  family  will  not  like  it." 

Mr.  Pzytchek,  his  wife  Eba,  two  daughters  Cornelia  and  Orlecha 
and  baby  Patofch,  crowded  onto  the  platform.  Custom's  men  sur- 
rounded the  newcomers,  watching  for  pickpockets  and  insuring  good 
order  by  separating  the  men  from  the  women  and  children. 

"Don't  worry,  dear."  says  Mr.  Pzytchek,  in  his  heavy  European 
accent,  "I  shall  see  you  in  a  few  hours.  Take  care." 

"Keep  the  Hne  moving,  please.  Thank  you.  To  the  back  please. 
En  arriere,  s'il  vous  plait.  Please  have  your  credentials  ready.  Thank 
you." 

Alphabetically,  the  men  walked  toward  the  officials,  each  one 
bearing  the  words  "yes"  or  "no".  Mr.  Pzytchek  stepped  forward  when 
his  name  was  called. 

"What's  your  name?" 

"Pzytchek,  Michelak." 

"Age?" 

"forty  five." 

"Wife?" 

"Yes." 

"Children?" 

"Yes;  three." 

"Occupation?" 

"Unemployed." 

"How  much  money?" 

"Er,  well,  five  pounds." 

"May  I  ask  how  you  and  your  family  expect  to  live  on  such 
little  money?" 

"We  will." 

"Very  well.  You  are  free  to  go.  You  and  your  family  are  now 
Canadian  citizens." 

Outside,  Michelak  was  waiting  for  his  family  when  he  spotted  the 
person  who  was  supposed  to  pay  him  back  his  five  pounds.  He  walked 
over  to  him.  "Hey,  you.  I  want  my  five  pounds  back." 

"I  do  not  know  what  you  are  talking  about.  Get  out  of  my 
sight."  said  the  man. 

"You  owe  me  five  pounds  and  I  want  it  now!" 

"Guards,  guards;  remove  this  beggar  from  my  view.  Typical. 
These  immigrants!" 

"Michelak,  Michelak."  cried  Eba.  "Come  quickly.  They  are 
holding  Cornelia!" 

"What?  Come  on!" 

They  raced  through  the  terminal  until  they  reached  a  room 
where  there  were  four  men  and  a  woman.  Opposite  them,  sat  Cornelia, 
Orlecha,  and  Patofch.  Michelak  ran  towards  the  children  and  hugged 
them  tightly.  He  glanced  at  the  custom's  officials,  stood  up  and  walked 
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toward  them.  "What's  going  on'.'" 

"Please  sit  down.  Thank  you.  Cornelia  has  a  disease  called  mono- 
nucleosis. She  cannot  enter  the  country  because  she  might  spread  the 
disease.  I  am  terribly  sorry." 

"Oh  God!  No.  Please  let  her  through,  please.  Please.  She  can't  go 
back  to  Poland  all  by  herself." 

"I'm  sorry,  but  those  are  the  regulations.  I  cannot  let  her  through. 
I'm  sorry.  Our  staff  will  take  good  care  of  her." 

"Wait!"  cried  mother  Pzytchek.  "We  have  ten  pounds.  We  can  all 
go  back  to  Poland.  We  don't  have  to  split  up." 

"No."  said  her  husband.  "We  only  have  five." 

"Oh  God." 

"I'm  sorry,  but  she  will  have  to  go  back  to  Poland.  The  boat 
will  be  leaving  tomorrow  evening.  There  isn't  much  time.  Sister  Marion 
will  watch  over  her  and  make  sure  she  recovers.  When  she  does,  we  will 
send  her  to  you.  Okay?" 

"Don't  worry,  mamma,  pappa.  I  will  be  alright.  I  will  see  you  in 
a  few  months." 

"I  suppose  there  is  nothing  we  can  do.  Take  good  care  of  her.  We 
will  be  waiting.  Good-bye." 

"Good-bye.  I  will  be  alright." 

They  left  their  child  in  the  hands  of  the  Canadian  government 
and  departed  from  the  office.  Mr.  Pzytchek  bought  four  tickets  to 
Alberta.  Back  in  his  homeland,  he  saw  pictures  and  handbills  of  the 
farms  in  the  western  part  of  Canada.  He  started  dreaming  of  a  one- 
thousand  acre  farm  waiting  to  be  fertilized,  tilled  and  planted.  He 
visualized  a  house  made  out  of  the  finest  wood  available,  and  inside 
the  family  sitting  around  a  roaring  fireplace.  On  the  table,  Eba  would 
place  the  freshly  cooked  chicken  with  vegetables  encircling  it  on  a  china 
platter.  Glasses  of  wine  complement  the  china  dishes  and  bowls.  .  .  . 

"Your  change,  sir."  said  the  teller.  He  handed  over  the  tickets. 
"Have  a  good  trip.  Gate  number  seven  in  one  hour.  Next!" 

The  whistle  blew  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  steam  engine. 
The  pzytcheks  climbed  aboard  and  sat  down  in  their  allotted  seats. 
On  the  train  there  were  hundreds  of  people  from  different  countries, 
talking  in  their  own  native  tongue.  The  train  pulled  slowly  out  of  the 
raUroad  yard  and  started  its  long  journey  out  west.  A  man  wearing  a 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  button  came  through  the  doors  and  ac- 
cidentally bumped  into  Mr.  Pzytchek. 

"I'm  sorry."  the  man  said  with  a  Canadian  accent.  "I'm  not  too 
steady  on  my  feet.  I'm  really  sorry." 

"It's  alright.  No  harm  done." 

The  conductor  walked  through  the  door  and  asked  the  passengers 
to  have  their  tickets  ready. 

"Tickets,  please."  said  the  conductor.  "Where  are  your  tickets, 
sir''" 
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"I  had  them  here  with  me."  responded  Mr.  Pzytchek.  "I  pur- 
chased them  in  Quebec  City.  I  know  I  did." 

"Look,  I  have  no  time  for  guys  like  you.  You  are  all  the  same. 
You  people  try  to  take  advantage  of  us  Canadians.  It  is  no  use,  we  are 
always  one  step  ahead  of  you  people.  Next  stop,  off  you  go  —  you  and 
your  family."  He  walked  on. 

"Somebody  stole  them."  said  Mr.  Pzytchek.  "We  don't  have 
enough  money  to  buy  new  tickets,  but  don't  worry.  I  will  get  some 
work  and  we  will  soon  arrive  at  our  new  farm." 

Half  an  hour  later,  the  Pzytcheks  found  themselves  on  the  train 
platform,  along  with  three  other  families.  Mr.  Pzytchek  spent  his  last 
few  quarters  on  food  to  sustain  his  family. 

"I  am  going  to  try  and  find  work  now."  said  Mr.  Pztchek.  "I  will 
be  back  soon.  Stay  here."  He  walked  off  and  started  toward  the  town. 

Upon  arriving  he  asked  around  for  a  job  but,  because  he  was 
an  immigrant,  nobody  would  offer  him  work.  "They  will  steal  your 
money  and  anything  else  you  got."  said  the  townspeople.  "Never  trust 
an  immigrant;  especially  a  red."  So  he  returned  to  his  waiting  family 
and  told  them  the  bad  news  -  they  were  heart  broken. 

"We  will  have  to  sleep  in  the  station  tonight.  Tomorrow,  we 
will  walk  to  the  next  town  and  find  some  work,  I  hope." 

The  next  morning,  the  family  awoke  to  the  shouting  of  a  man. 
"You  thieves."  he  cried.  "Why  don't  you  leave  us  alone?  You've 
given  us  such  a  hard  time,  you  dirty  bandits!  There  ought  to  be  a 
law  against  you  people.  Bastards!"  Immediately,  guards  surrounded 
him  and  dragged  him  off  to  jail. 

"Come  on."  said  Michelak.  "We  must  go  on.  It  won't  be  too  far 
to  the  next  town." 

They  walked  for  three  miles,  stopped  to  eat  some  lunch  and  then 
they  pressed  on  until,  ten  miles  later,  they  reached  another  town.  Here, 
Michelak  found  a  job  as  a  delivery  man  for  a  drugstore  at  fifty  cents  a 
day.  He  and  his  family  stayed  in  a  deserted  barn  on  the  outskirts  of 
town  for  two  weeks  until  he  had  earned  enough  money  to  continue 
their  trip  to  the  new  land  in  the  prairies. 

The  weather  had  begun  to  change,  north  winds  blew  down 
from  the  Arctic  and,  slowly,  the  temperature  dropped.  Mr.  Pzytchek 
realized  that  winter  was  on  its  way  and  that  he  must  reach  his  farm 
before  the  first  snow  arrived.  He  took  his  family  to  the  train  station, 
and  bought  the  tickets  to  Alberta  again.  This  time  he  put  them  in  his 
beh. 

Six  hours  later,  the  train  arrived.  The  Pzytcheks  boarded  it  and 
sat  down  in  their  seats.  The  train  pulled  away  from  the  station  and 
continued  its  journey  westward.  For  two  days,  the  Pzycheks  and  other 
immigrants  sat,  slept  and  ate  on  the  train.  Along  the  way,  more  pas- 
sengers boarded,  only  to  find  that  they  had  to  stand  in  the  aisles. 

The  train  arrived  at  the  station  where  the  Pzytcheks  and  a  few 
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other  families  disembarked.  They  headed  toward  the  intormation 
counter  and  inquired  about  their  farm. 

"Yes."  said  the  man.  "We  have  a  farm  for  you.  It  is  fifty  miles 
away.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  will  provide  you  and  your  family 
with  free  transportation,  but  you  must  buy  your  own  tools.  If  you  do 
not  have  any  money,  we  will  lend  you  the  tools  and  you  must  pay  us 
back  two  dollars  per  year  until  it  is  paid  off.  Boy!  Come  here.  Escort 
these  people  out  to  their  new  farm  and  make  sure  that  they  have  the 
equipment  they  need.  We  mustn't  let  these  people  starve." 

"Yes,  sir."  said  the  boy.  "Right  away." 

They  loaded  their  few  possessions  on  the  wagon,  climbed  onto  it 
and  pulled  away  from  the  town. 

Six  hours  later,  the  boy  stopped  the  wagon  in  the  middle  of  a 
forest,  thick  with  trees,  grass  and  weeds. 

"Here  you  are."  said  the  boy.  "Your  new  farm.  Unload  your 
equipment  and,  if  I  were  you,  I  would  start  chopping  down  the  trees. 
Winter  is  coming  on  fast." 

"There  must  be  some  mistake."  said  Michelak.  "I  expected  a 
farm,  clear  of  trees,  with  grain  sprouting  out  all  over  the  place.  Your 
handbills  said  how  wonderful  and  beautiful  this  place  is  what  about 
that?" 

"Sorry."  said  the  boy,  "Mais  c'est  la  vie."  Michelak's  heart  sank 
to  his  stomach  as  the  boy  rode  off.  Resentfully,  he  picked  up  an  axe 
and  started  chopping  on  a  tree. 

Stephen  Kohner 
Grade  lOA 

A  COMMON  INCIDENT 

The  light  turned  green  and  my  father  and  I  briskly  crossed  the 
street  to  the  local  supermarket.  On  opening  the  glass  doors,  I  observed 
the  Saturday  morning  crowd  moving  perpetually  in  and  out  of  the 
aisles.  I  stayed  by  my  father  because  he  moved  when  the  others  did. 
Dad  stopped  and  asked  an  employee  where  he  could  obtain  some  whole 
wheat  flour.  The  worker,  about  five  feet  five  inches  tall  and  in  his 
mid-forties,  did  not  enjoy  being  distrubed  from  stamping  the  prices 
on  the  bottom  of  the  boxes.  He  replied,  "La  bas."  and  pointed  his 
finger  at  the  section.  Thanking  him,  my  father  quickly  walked  in  the 
appropriate  direction.  He  gave  the  impression  that  he  wanted  to  leave 
the  store  as  soon  as  possible.  I,  however,  acted  differently.  I  stopped 
in  the  aisle  gazing  at  some  chocolate  chip  cookies  which  rested  on  the 
top  shelf.  After  a  few  minutes  of  admiring  the  "junk  food"  I  turned 
around  to  see  that  my  dad  was  no  longer  at  the  flour  section.  I  ran  to 
the  end  of  the  supermarket  and  checked  all  the  alleys.  Squeezing 
through  the  large  crowd,  weaving  through  the  aisle,  I  still  could  not  find 
my  father. 
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"Could  he  really  have  forgotten  about  me?"  I  thought  to  my- 
self. 

Even  calling  out  "Dad,  dad?"  did  not  bring  my  father.  I  was  all 
alone.  Tears  began  to  slide  down  my  cheeks  —  self-pity  had  overcome 
me.  About  to  continue  searching  for  my  father,  I  turned  around  and 
walked  slowly  towards  the  cash. 

Surprisingly,  I  heard  my  name  being  called.  I  looked  behind  and 
saw  my  dad  coming  towards  me.  Immediately,  I  ran  up  to  him  and 
wrapped  my  arms  around  his  waist. 

Ted  Nash 
Grade  lOA 


THE  CONVERSATION 

I  entered  the  restaurant  and  sat  down  in  a  cubicle.  For  a  while, 
the  restaurant  was  quite  empty;  but  when  I  looked  around  there 
were  two  people  conversing  in  the  next  cubicle. 

I  do  not  know  why  I  listened  to  the  foreign  language  spoken. 
Lacking  any  understanding  of  the  language  they  spoke,  I  tried  to  pin 
the  tail  on  the  donkey  in  a  desert  of  words. 

Knowing  so  little  about  their  idiom,  I  perceived  more  about  the 
meaning  of  the  words  by  looking  and  listening.  Their  eyes  told  more 
than  their  lips  -  I  am  a  deaf  man  reading  eyes.  The  universal  language 
of  silent  expression  told  me  that  the  conversation  was  about  me. 

Now  I  had  a  reason  to  listen,  a  right  to  hear  and  understand  why 
and  how  they  discussed  me.  Yet  I  could  not  comprehend  the  swift 
current  of  words  flowing  from  the  mouths  of  strangers  into  a  sea  of 
conversation. 

As  I  sensed  a  change  in  the  tide,  I  wondered  how  the  great  wall 
of  language  prevented  me  from  knowing  them  by  then.  They  looked 
friendly,  but  that  was  not  enough.  Communication  was  essential  if 
I  was  to  know  them  by  more  than  appearance.  I  had  to  know  their 
thoughts,  opinions  and  ideas,  but  I  heard  nothing  but  babel. 

My  agitation  built  as  I  could  find  no  logical  reason  or  explan- 
ation for  the  differences  in  our  languages.  The  Bible  claims  that  God 
was  responsible  for  the  variety  of  tongues,  but  why  make  the  world 
black  and  white  for  so  many  who  struggle  to  understand  each  other 
and,  resultingly,  simply  struggle. 

As  I  awoke  from  my  philosophical  daydream,  my  impressions 
became  a  spectrum,  as  an  opening  in  the  clouds  revealed  green  pastures 
of  knowledge  and  stories.  The  two  people  could  now  speak  my  lang- 
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uage.  Once  strangers,  they  became  colourful   individuals  and,  as  we 
bridged  the  greatest  gap  of  all,  I  passed  from  desert  to  pasture. 
They  were  two  young  students,  like  myself.  .  .  . 

Joshua  Albert 
Grade  JOA 


"Come  in."  heard  Kanwar;  as  he  opened  the  screen  door  and 
entered  the  bare  laundry  room.  The  iiouse  smelled  strange  -  too  clean. 
Every  house  had  its  own  smell,  he  thought,  but  this  one  was  different. 
Like  a  ritual,  he  removed  his  shoes  and  pressed  them  neatly  up  against 
the  wall. 

"Oh,  hello  Kanwad."  said  Mark's  mother.  She  never  did  pro- 
nounce his  name  right;  it  seemed  as  though  she  never  even  tried. 

"Hi,  Mrs.  Semik."  he  replied. 

"Mark's  upstairs."  she  continued,  "I  hope  your  feet  aren't  dirty; 
I  just  scrubbed  the  floor.  Kanwar  didn't  know  what  kind  of  reply  he 
could  give  to  a  question  like  that. 

As  he  climbed  the  stairs,  he  took  time  to  feel  the  soft  carpeting 
pressing  against  his  feet.  In  his  room,  Mark  was  quietly  making  his 
bed.  He  smoothed  over  the  covers  and  carefully  tucked  them  under 
his  pillow.  Kanwar  entered  with  a  lively,  "Hey  Mark,  how  you  been?" 

Mark  attended  a  private  boarding  school  and  was  home  on  holi- 
day. 

"Pretty  good."  he  replied,  "How  'bout  you?" 

"Oh,  okay."  replied  Kanwar. 

Slowly,  he  lowered  himself  onto  the  bed.  He  had  just  come  to 
rest  when  Mark  blurted  out. 

"Aw  come  on!  Don't  mess  it  up!  My  mother'll  kill  me!" 

Startled,  he  quickly  rose  and  moved  towards  the  desk  and  chair. 
As  he  sat  down,  he  looked  around.  Mark's  uniform  hun,  in  perfect 
fashion,  on  a  hanger  hooked  to  his  doorknob.  The  books  did  not  have  a 
mark  on  them  and  they  formed  a  neat  pile,  that  rose  from  biggest  to 
smallest,  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  the  desk.  For  some  reason, 
he  saw  his  own  room  with  his  blazer  and  pants  flung  over  his  chair  and 
a  crumpled,  white  shirt  lying  next  to  tv.'o  small,  round  sock-balls.  He 
saw  his  bed  with  it's  covers  all  over  the  floor  and  the  way  in  which  his 
school  bag  had  been  dumped  in  the  middle  of  the  room  with  it's  con- 
tents spread  around  it. 

Mark  had  applied  to  the  same  school  that  Kanwar  attended  but 
was  not  accepted.  His  mother  was  very  angry  because  she  was  not  even 
given  any  notice  of  this  either.  With  the  school  year  about  to  begin, 
Mark  was  enrolled  in  the  boarding  school  which,  although  quite  presti- 
gious, did  not  have  the  distinction  of  Kanwar's  school. 
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Kanwar  asked  Mark  if  he  would  like  to  go  skating,  but  he  replied, 
'i  can't.  I  have  to  study.  I  don't  think  I  have  to,  but  my  mother  does." 

Kanwar  left  Mark  in  his  room,  descended  the  stairs,  and  entered 
the  kitchen,  where  his  mother  was. 

"Didn't  Mark  want  to  do  anything  with  you?" 

"Yeah."  replied  Kanwar.  "I  asked  him  if  he  wanted  to  go  skating 
but  he  said  he  couldn't  because  he  had  to  study." 

"Oh,  that's  right."  replied  Mrs.  Semik.  "I  told  him  to  do  some 
extra  work.  Even  though  he  doesn't  really  need  to  -  you  know  he's 
in  the  top  sixteen  of  his  grade!  I  guess  he  should  go  skating  too,  though. 
In  case  you  don't  know,  he's  on  the  'A'  hockey  team  for  his  school." 

"Oh,  really?"  inquired  Kanwar  as  he  fumbled  with  his  shoes,  try- 
ing to  look  interested. 

The  door  slammed  and  Kanwar  entered  the  frigid  air  and  headed 
for  the  familiar  path  to  his  house.  He  felt  unusually  cold.  As  he  walked, 
he  thought,  "It's  too  bad  for  Mrs.  Semik."  A  warm  draught  engulfed 
him  as  he  hurried  home. 

Anand  Sahai 
Grade  lOA 


In  the  dressing  room,  he  sat  broodingly  in  the  corner,  his  guitar 
still  in  his  arms.  He  strummed  a  few  random  chords  when  the  tour 
production  manager  burst  into  the  room,  accompanied  by  an  official 
from  his  record  label. 

"You  were  great  tonight.  Rick.  You  knocked  'em  dead,  out 
there."  said  the  production  manager. 

"Yeah,  thanks."  said  Rick  not  looking  up. 

"Better  be  off  and  get  some  sleep,  though.  You've  got  another 
month  on  the  road  ahead  of  you.  But  a  few  more  concerts  like  that 
and  your  album  is  sure  to  go  platinum." 

"Yeah."  said  Rick  tiredly  as  the  men  left  the  room. 

The  word  "platinum"  echoed  in  Rick's  ears.  It  signified  that  an 
album  had  sold  a  million  copies.  In  today's  market,  however,  he  knew 
that  it  was  becoming  more  common.  Every  promoter  envisioned  his 
clients  reaching  this  honour.  Rick  looked  upon  this  as  an  ultimate 
betrayal  of  what  he  believed.  He  had  seen  "disco"  artists'  monotonous 
albums  reach  this  status  and  it  disheartened  him.  The  public's  musical 
tastes  had  plummeted  to  a  new  low. 

He  sighed  and  stood  up,  put  his  guitar  into  its  case  and  took  a 
taxi  back  to  the  hotel. 
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The  next  day,  the  equipment  was  loaded  into  the  bus  and  the 
band  were  driven  to  the  next  stop  on  their  tour.  Rick  showed  signs  of 
fatigue  but  he  felt  well  enough  to  perform  that  night. 

After  the  performance.  Rick  again  brooded  in  the  dressing  room. 
He  realized  that  he  was  tiring  of  this  touring.  He  was  not  enjoying  his 
music.  Something  was  drastically  wrong. 

The  prt)duction  manager  stepped  in  at  that  moment. 

"Pretty  good,  again.  You  looked  tired  tonight  though.  Anyways, 
good  night." 

Accompanied  by  his  silent  record  company  executive,  the  man- 
ager left  the  room. 

Rick  then  realized  what  was  wrong.  Production  managers,  record 
company  executives,  promotional  tours,  endless  publicity  -  this  was 
not  what  he  envisioned  as  rock  and  roll.  When  he  had  bought  his  first 
Gibson  Les  Paul,  he  dreamed  of  being  a  star.  Now,  all  he  wanted  was 
to  enjoy  playing  his  music. 

The  next  day,  he  cancelled  the  rest  of  the  tour  and  he  and  his 
band  limited  themselves  to  the  bar  circuit  and  a  few  festivals  and 
dances.  They  took  their  music  to  the  young  in  a  last  act  of  defiance, 
and,  as  "disco"  was  churned  out  at  an  ever-increasing  rate,  they  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  their  music,  ignoring  the  commercialism  and  the  ulcers 
of  the  rock  music  business  today. 

Richard  Whitehead 
Grade  UA 

THE  UNSUCCESSFUL  BAND 

It  was  evident  that  my  friends  and  I  were  totally  financially  im- 
poverished. If  we  ever  wanted  to  start  our  own  brass  band,  we  would 
have  to  have  at  least  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  instruments.  I  wanted 
to  play  the  trombone.  I  felt  that  it  was  truly  an  accomplishment  if 
one  could  play  that  instrument,  since  one  would  have  to  find  the  note 
oneself  by  sliding  it.  Spanky  wanted  to  play  the  tuba.  We  all  laughed 
at  that,  since  that  instrument  would  engulf  him  in  its  massive  gold 
curves.  After  all,  he  was  the  smallest  of  all  of  us  in  the  group.  Inter- 
estingly enough  Slappy,  the  joker  of  the  group,  who  constantly  mocked 
Louis  Armstrong,  wanted  to  play  the  trumpet.  Sammy  never  could 
make  up  his  mind  about  which  instrument  to  play,  so  we  forced  the 
saxophone  on  him,  since  he  had  taken  a  few  lessons  earlier. 

We  all  knew,  more  or  less,  how  to  play  our  instruments,  for  we 
had  either  been  taught  or  possessed  a  natural  ability  on  the  instrument. 
The  most  important  thing  was  to  get  the  hundred  dollars  to  buy  the 
instruments  from  Moe's  Pawn  Shop  down  the  block.  Since  Moe  was  a 
nice  guy  (and  knew  that  we  had  been  eyeing  the  instruments  in  the 
window  for  months),  gave  us  a  seventy-five  per  cent  discount  on  each 
instrument.  We  began  giving  him   down-payments  of  two  or  three 
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dollars  a  day  and,  after  a  week  or  so,  we  owned  all  the  instruments. 
Slappy  took  on  odd  jobs  to  raise  the  money.  I  remember  when  he  of- 
fered to  do  Mrs.  Haney's  lawn  and  beat  her  carpet  for  a  dollar  and  a 
half.  Boy,  what  a  mess  he  made  of  that  carpet!  He  got  Sammy  and 
Spanky  to  help  him  on  the  job  and,  after  Spanky  had  finished  beating 
out  the  carpet,  he  laid  it  down  on  the  ground  so  that  it  would  be 
completely  aired  out.  Anyway,  it  ended  up  that  Sammy  could  not  push 
the  lawn  mower  because  of  its  excessive  weight.  He  dreamed  up  a 
supposedly  brilliant  idea.  He  tied  his  dog.  Pooch,  to  the  mower,  and 
instructed  the  dog  to  pull,  while  he  was  behind  guiding  it.  The  dog  and 
the  machine  both  ran  out  of  control,  right  over  Mrs.  Haney's  new  shag 
carpet  and  left  a  large  blank  spot  where  it  had  passed  over.  Then  the  dog 
ran  right  through  the  rose  garden,  destroying  all  of  Mrs.  Haney's  im- 
ported roses.  We  got  the  dollar  fifty  anyway,  but  Mrs.  Haney  never 
asked  us  back  to  her  home.  Even  to  this  day,  though,  Sammy  does  not 
understand  why. 

After  a  few  months  of  practice,  our  little  band  became  more 
successful  than  any  of  us  had  ever  dreamed;  Spanky's  father  attended 
one  of  our  park  recitals,  and  after  the  show  he  approached  us  and 
offered  us  a  part-time  job  at  his  small  bar  down  the  street.  We  all  a- 
greed.  We  managed  to  perform  at  the  bar  for  several  months,  until  one 
day,  the  landlord  evicted  Spanky's  father  for  not  having  paid  the  rent 
for  the  month.  I  remember  his  father  pleading  with  the  man  to  let  him 
have  a  little  more  time  to  collect  the  rent  money,  but  he  would  not 
hear  of  it.  He  told  him  either  to  produce  the  money  instantly,  or  pack 
up  and  leave.  Well,  sure  enough,  that  is  just  what  he  did.  His  father 
fired  us  and  his  barmaid,  and  retired.  That  left  us  out  in  the  cold. 
We  did  have  about  five  hundred  dollars  which  we  had  earned  from  the 
bar  job  and  we  all  agreed  that  there  was  just  no  way  we  were  ever  going 
to  find  jobs  just  sitting  down  and  brooding  over  our  previous  one.  We 
decided  to  go  to  New  York  with  our  money  and  see  how  we  could  do 
there. 

We  were  young  and  foolish,  and  New  York  was  definitely  not  the 
place  for  us  to  be  wandering  about  alone.  We  went  from  bar  to  bar 
trying  to  get  a  job,  and  we  even  went  as  far  as  to  lower  our  price 
to  five  dollars  a  night  to  perform.  One  day,  we  finally  got  our  big  break. 
We  were  offered  a  full-time  job  in  a  high-class  restaurant-bar.  The  owner 
offered  to  give  us  fifteen  dollars  a  night.  We  were  quite  a  hit  among 
the  frequenters  of  the  bar  because  they  liked  our  selection  of  jazz  and 
blues  music  (even  though  they  did  not  have  the  nerve  to  complain  that 
we  played  almost  the  same  thing  every  night  of  the  week).  Believe  it  or 
not,  we  remained  there  for  about  three  years  before  we  were  asked  by 
a  roving  talent  scout  to  appear  on  the  "Ed  Sullivan  Show".  We  were  all 
extremely  surprised  by  this  offer,  and  gladly  accepted  his  proposition. 
He  paid  us  two-hundred  dollars  for  the  one-night  job,  and  a  small  bonus 
on  the  side. 
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After  our  success,  we  decided  to  take  it  easy  for  a  while  before 
we  began  playing  once  again.  We  all  returned  home,  to  the  joy  of  our 
parents,  and  we  spent  hours  telling  them  of  the  fabulous  things  that 
had  occurred  during  our  stay  in  New  York.  After  a  year  at  home, 
doing  basically  nothing,  we  decided  to  return  to  New  York  and  try  to 
become  re-instated  as  a  jazz  band.  We  were  all  fairly  excited  about  our 
second  attempt  at  stardom.  Sammy  was  especially  excited,  and  he 
went  across  town  to  Hackenbusch's  Tailor  Shop  to  get  a  tuxedo  for  our 
return  to  New  York.  While  crossing  the  street,  Sammy  was  knocked 
down  by  a  car  and  was  seriously  injured.  He  was  rushed  to  the  hospital, 
and  was  eventually  in  a  state  of  coma.We  all  knew  that  there  was  not 
much  hope  left  for  him,  yet  we  habitually  visited  him  every  day.  Each 
one  of  us  would  individually  approach  the  doctor  and  ask  his  opinion 
on  Sammy's  condition.  The  reply  was  constantly  negative,  but  we  still 
had  high  hopes.  He  remained  in  a  coma  for  several  weeks,  until  one  day, 
my  mother  received  a  call  from  his  mother.  She  sobbed  as  she  spoke  the 
words  that  no  one  wanted  to  hear  Sammy  had  died  in  the  coma.  We 
were  all  shattered.  Funeral  services  were  held  a  few  days  later,  and  we 
all  attended.  Spanky,  who  was  known  to  be  very  hard,  cried  like  a  baby 
as  the  man  of  the  cloth  read  the  eulogy.  That  day  was  the  worst  of  our 
career. 

About  a  year  later,  after  we  had  disbanded,  a  letter  came  from 
New  York  requesting  that  we  return  to  the  bar  to  perform.  I  crumpled 
the  letter  in  disgust  and  threw  it  quite  vigourously  into  the  basket.  I 
shed  a  few  tears  in  memory  of  Sammy's  death,  and  then  ran  into  the 
kitchen  to  tell  my  mother  of  the  letter.  She  agreed  with  my  decision 
not  to  get  back  together.  She  said  that  it  was  out  of  respect  to  Sammy 
that  we  disband  the  group  for  good.  We  received  a  phone  call  that  same 
day  from  Spanky's  mother.  He  had  run  away  to  California,  and  had 
managed  to  get  a  job  playing  the  tuba  in  Lawrence  Welk's  band.  I  was 
happy  for  him  but,  in  the  back  of  my  mind,  I  thought  of  the  contempt 
that  he  had  to  go  and  do  such  a  thing. 

I  discovered  later  on,  that  Slappy  and  his  family  had  moved 
to  New  York,  and  that  he  was  a  successful  trumpet  player  in  a  promin- 
ent Broadway  play.  I  never  touched  a  trombone  again  in  my  life  (main- 
ly out  of  contempt  of  the  other  fellows)  and  I  certainly  never  will  play 
another  instrument.  I  now  hear  that  the  other  two  are  successful  artists, 
and  have  made  careers  out  of  their  instruments.  I  am  just  a  lousy 
doctor. 


Clive  Spiegel 
Grade  lOB 
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HORACE:  THE  POET  LAYS  DOWN  HIS  PEN 
(Odes,  HI,  30) 

This  monument  did  I  complete, 

surpassing  bronze,  immortal  ore, 

and  pyramids  of  princely  height, 

that  neither  rain  nor  storm  devour, 

nor  wild  North  winds  with  all  their  might, 

nor  endless  years  and  hours  that  fleet. 

Not  all  my  earthly  being  shall  die, 

for  part  will  pass  that  G-ddess  by, 

and  on  Til  grow,  as  Rome  still  stands, 

with  praise  anew  on  lips  unborn. 

And  men  will  tell  of  me,  exahed 

by  my  verse,  though  humble  bom, 

where  waters  rough  of  Aufidus 

rush  by,  and  in  a  land  so  dry 

Daunus  ruled  the  country  folk, 

that  I  was  the  first  to  yoke 

Aeolus'  song  to  measures  of  Italy. 

Take  this  proud  place,  Melpomene, 

thy  well-earned  prize,  and  crown  my  stands, 

of  thine  own  grace,  with  Delphic  bay. 

Translated  by: 
Benjamin  Shaer 
Grade  IIB 
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THE  OVERLOADtD  ARK" 

(Gerald  Durrell) 

A  metal  ark  moves  up  a  paved  river, 

carrying  all  sorts  of  strange  animals,  but  really 

all  the  same. 

Moving  from  boredom  to  boredom, 

comfort  to  comfort, 

are  they  moving  at  all? 

From  houses,  with  small  gardens,  white  picket  fences 

lazy,  fat,  drugged  dogs, 

all  the  same. 

In  a  metal  ark, 

to  desks  in  small  quiet  offices. 

Then  back  home,  and  back,  and  back,  and  back.  .  .  . 

All  the  same. 

They  live  for  plastics,  cosmetic  dance  floors, 

lights  in  all  colours      flashing,  mirrored, 

synthetic  music  to  please  the  senses: 

Saturday  night  comforts  and  weekend  freedom  (?): 

How  individual! 

All  the  same. 

-  Mirrored,  what  do  they  see? 

Sean  Lafleur 
Grade  1  OB 


BEHIND  THE  SCENES 

The  group  was  an  essential  part  of  Stanley  Michael's  life  for  he 
felt  the  peer  pressure.  It  seemed  compulsive  or  inborn  for  him  to 
follow,  because  he,  was  always  in  a  crowd.  However,  because  those  with 
whom  he  associated  were  troublesome,  Stanley  was  frequently  pointed 
out  as  a  "trouble-maker,  a  real  discipline  problem,"  but  no  matter  what 
happened  the  crowd  continued,  a  self-perpetuating  being,  because  there 
were  always  enough  naive  people  (like  Stanley,  the  protagonist  of  this 
story)  to  fill  in  the  empty  spaces. 

The  group  with  which  Stanley  had  involved  himself  was  partic- 
ularly bad  -  destructive  and  totally  inconsiderate  of  those  who  refused 
to  conform.  Peer  pressure  attracts  and  Stanley  was  soon  caught  in  the 
endeavours  of  the  group  which,  when  not  properly  supervised,  caused 
much  damage. 

One  memorable  Saturday,  the  group  decided  to  have  some  inno- 
cent fun.  After  all,  the  warehouse  was  deserted  and  nobody  would 
really  care  if  the  boys  broke  a  few  windows.  Stanley,  naturally,  was 
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there  and  was  taunted  into  throwing  the  first  stone.  It  was  not  long 
before  every  window  disintegrated  under  the  barrage  of  stones;  it  was 
not  even  as  long  before  the  group  became  bored  and  started  looking 
for  something  more  interesting  to  do. 

One  member  discovered  a  padlocked  door,  and  soon  everyone 
was  watching  as  he  struggled  to  break  the  lock  off  with  a  chunk  of 
stone.  His  insistent  banging  did  little  at  first  —  little  but  splinter  pieces 
of  stone  from  the  gradually  diminishing  hunk  of  rock.  Slowly,  small 
sections  of  the  lock  were  dislodged  from  the  padlock  and  scattered 
amidst  the  awed  onlookers.  Two  quite  large  pieces  of  the  lock  were 
knocked  loose  and  hit  Stanley  in  the  eyes.  He  was  blinded  instantly. 

Stanley  could  not  bring  himself  to  go  outside  for  the  entire 
week  following  the  accident.  After  that,  he  realized  that  it  was  point- 
less to  stay  inside  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  so  he  decided  that  he  would  go 
outside.  He  knew  that  the  first  time  would  be  the  hardest,  and  each  of 
his  next  excursions  would  become  progressively  easier. 

That  very  day,  Stanley  put  on  his  coat,  gathered  together  his 
wits,  and  went  outside.  Stanley  waited  for  a  wise-crack  or  a  mean 
comment  that  never  came:  it  was  as  if  no  one  noticed  that  he  was  blind. 
Stanley  suddenly  felt  reassured  and  confident  until  someone  decided 
to  laugh  at  him.  With  the  initial  taunter  still  laughing,  a  chorus  of  other 
voices  joined  in.  The  laughter  of  so  many  people  reminded  Stanley  of 
his  days  with  the  group.  It  so  humiliated  him  that  he  hurried  home  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

For  the  entire  night,  Stanley  cried.  He  thought  of  how  those 
people  had  laughed  at  him.  It  was  only  in  the  morning  that  Stanley 
realized  that,  if  making  fun  of  handicapped  people  was  the  only  thing 
that  some  people  could  do,  then  he  was  glad  he  could  not  see.  Stanley 
slowly  began  to  grasp  the  fact  that  the  world  really  was  in  terrible 
shape. 

When  Stanley  went  out  the  next  day,  some  more  people  laughed 
at  him.  Instead  of  running  away,  Stanley  stood  there  with  a  grin  on  his 
face,  because  he  was  glad  that  he  could  not  see  how  bad  the  world 
really  was. 

John  Trott 
Grade  lOA 

THE  DREAM  THAT  ALMOST  WAS 

Albert  Parks  was  just  like  any  other  fifteen  year-old  boy:  Sports- 
minded,  anti-school,  and  girl-crazy.  He  was  in  his  junior  year  at  high 
school  and,  at  this  moment,  he  sat  thinking  at  his  desk.  The  problem 
at  hand  was  simple;  he  did  not  have  a  date  for  the  Junior  Prom,  which 
was  to  take  place  in  two  weeks.  Albert  sat  at  his  desk  ruling  out  the 
girls  who  would  be  impossible  to  bring,  and  the  girls  that  he  would  not 
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dare  bring.  Unfortunately,  his  tactics  disqualified  five-sixths  of  the  elig- 
ible girls  in   his  grade:  he  had  unusually  beautiful  girls  in  his  grade. 

For  the  past  week,  Albert's  mind  had  not  been  on  school  at  all. 
Throughout  each  class,  and  during  the  entire  day,  Albert's  mind  had 
been  on  one  thing  only,  a  date  for  the  prom.  Albert  must  have  gone 
through  every  possible  date  four  times.  In  math  class,  Albert  scouted 
all  the  girls  there.  He  did  the  same  thing  in  every  other  class,  but  some- 
how, he  just  could  not  make  a  decision.  His  lack  of  nerve  was  the  major 
cause  of  the  indecision. 

Although  Albert  was  not  the  most  handsome  boy  in  his  grade, 
he  more  than  made  up  for  it  in  personality,  but  few  people  knew  it. 
Albert  was  very  shy,  and  therefore  did  not  have  many  friends,  only 
numerous  acquaintances  —  something  that  denied  him  an  opportunity 
to  consult  someone  about  his  problem. 

Kventually,  Albert  decided  to  ask  one  of  the  prettiest  girls  in  the 
grade,  Nancy  Harris.  So,  next  day,  Albert  asked  Nancy  to  the  prom. 
To  his  surprise,  she  accepted  without  hesitation.  It  made  Albert  so 
happy  that  he  felt  better  than  he  had  in  weeks  -  it  made  him  feel  as 
if  he  had  just  been  granted  a  wish. 

The  date  of  the  prom  approached  rapidly,  and  Albert  felt  better 
and  better.  With  only  two  days  left,  he  picked  out  his  wardrobe.  He 
felt  that  a  suit  was  appropriate  and,  naturally,  a  tie.  He  constantly 
wondered  what  Nancy  was  going  to  wear;  he  knew  it  would  be  at- 
tractive. Albert  dreamed  about  the  prom  incessantly;  the  thouglits  just 
never  left  his  mind. 

While  Albert  was  doing  his  homework  that  night,  the  phone  rang. 
He  sprang  up  and  yelled  downstairs,  "I've  got  it." 

"Hello."  he  said  politely. 

"Albert,  this  is  Nancy  Harris.  I  have  something  important  to  tell 
you." 

"Go  ahead."  answered  Albert  calmly. 

"I  can't  go  to  the  prom."  she  whispered. 

There  was  a  long  silence. 

"I don't  understand."  he  stammered. 

"I  have  the  flu,  and  the  doctor  says  to  stay  in  bed.  I'm  really 
sorry,  Albert." 

"Don't  worry  about  it.  I'll  try  to  find  someone  else."  lied  Albert. 

"I'm  really  very  sorry." 

It's  all  right,  good  bye." 

Albert  hung  up  the  phone,  walked  into  his  room  and,  without 
looking,  put  on  a  Rolling  Stones  album  -  the  first  song  he  heard  was 
called  "Shattered." 

John  Trott 
Grade  J  OA 
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John  hesitantly  entered  the  gym.  Ahead  of  him,  he  saw,  for  the 
first  time,  a  live  rock  and  roll  band  and  a  dance  floor  packed  with 
teenagers.  The  entire  gym  pulsed  on  and  off  with  coloured  lights  and 
loud  screaming  sounds.  During  one  of  the  pulses,  John  realized  that 
the  girls  lined  the  wall  to  his  right  while  the  boys  occupied  the  wall  to 
his  left.  Without  a  thought,  he  bravely  headed  towards  the  left  wall 
where  he  met  his  friends.  They  were  all  clothed  according  to  the 
latest  style,  but  these  similarities  alarmed  no  one.  It  was  their  first 
dance. 

"See  that  cute  girl  over  there?"  shouted  John's  friend,  "I'm 
going  to  walk  right  up  to  her  and  ask  her  to  dance." 

"Bet  she'll  say  no."  returned  John. 

"Just  watch."  came  the  answer. 

Courageously,  the  young  teenager  walked  towards  his  dream. 
Halfway  there,  the  boy  stopped.  With  blonde  hair,  blue  eyes  and  a 
very  shapely  figure,  this  girl  was  too  good  for  him.  Finding  it  impossible 
to  go  forward  to  the  girl  and  unable  to  face  his  watchful  friends  behind 
him,  the  young  lad  turned  red  and  quickly  left  the  gym. 

"He  chickened  out."  remarked  John  who,  safe  against  the  wall, 
had  no  more  courage  than  his  friend. 

Halfway  through  the  dance,  John,  tired  of  leaning  against  the 
wall,  surveyed  the  floor  for  a  likely  girl.  In  a  grand  generalization,  he 
stated,  "Pretty  girls  are  obnoxious,  and  ugly  girls  are  .  .  .  undesirable, 
so  I'll  ask  a  mediocre-looking  girl." 

Confident  with  this  theory,  John  left  his  secure  position  near  the 
wall  and  approached  a  rather  plain-looking  girl.  His  fingers  uncon- 
sciously brushed  through  is  hair  and  he  hoped  he  looked  presentable. 

"Wanna  dance?"  he  said  in  a  meek  voice. 

"What?"  the  girl  replied. 

"W  .  .  .  would,  ah  .  .  um.  would  you  uh,  like  to,  uh,  you  know, 
dance?"  repeated  John,  stammering  over  the  pulse. 

"Sure."  came  the  response. 

The  two  silently  moved  to  the  dance  floor,  where  they  clumsily 
began  to  dance.  At  ten  feet  apart,  they  said  nothing  to  each  other 
and  limited  their  gazes  to  their  partner's  shoes.  Once,  during  the  dance, 
their  eyes  met,  but  they  immediately  looked  down,  as  if  feet  were 
the  only  part  of  the  body  that  mattered. 

In  the  continuous  reverberation,  they  danced  to  four  songs 
until  John  finally  spoke. 

"Phew!  I'm  hot.  How  about  a  drink?" 

"Sure."  came  the  indifferent  response. 

Sipping  on  Cokes,  the  two  sat  uncomfortably  in  the  foyer.  John 
sat  close  to  the  girl,  but  not  too  closely;  he  did  not  want  to  seem  for- 
ward. 

"Great  dance,  eh?"  stated  John. 

"Yeah,  great  dance." 
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"Urn  .  .  .  Are  you  .  .  .  ah  .  .  .  from  this  scliool?" 

The  girl  giggled.  John,  crimson  in  colour,  realized  his  mistake. 
This  was  a  private  boys'  school. 

"Oh  yeah  .  .  .  dopey  me.  What  1  meant  was,  are  you  trom  a 
private  school?"  recovered  John. 

"No."  responded  the  girl. 

"Do  you  live  around  here?" 

"Yes." 

"Where?"  asked  John  with  a  heavy  sigh.  This  girl  had  a  zero 
personality.  Their  conversation  was  like  a  question  and  answer  period. 

"On  The  Boulevard."  replied  the  girl. 

".  .  .  Uni  .  .  .  What  does  your  father  do  for  a  living?" 

"He's  dead." 

"Oh  .  .  .  I'm  sorry." 

"Sure." 

"Well  .  .  .  Brrr.  It's  cold  out  here,  let's  go  back  inside."  offered 
John. 

"Sure." 

Bewildered  and  disillusioned,  John  realized  that  the  fast  move- 
ment in  the  gym  had  stopped.  The  dancers  were  hugging  each  other 
and  walking  in  small  circles.  Confused,  the  youngsters  copies  the  older 
couples,  and  they  awkwardly  moved  about  the  dance  floor.  John's 
back  was  cramped  from  leaning  over  and  he  started  to  get  a  pain  in 
his  leg.  He  was  relieved  when  the  dance  was  over.  Arm  in  arm,  as  he  had 
seen  the  older  couples  doing,  the  two  children  reclaimed  their  coats. 
It  was  time  for  the  girl  to  leave.  Proudly,  John  walked  his  girl  to  the 
car.  Her  brother  was  waiting  there  but,  nevertheless,  John  gave  her  a 
quick  kiss  on  the  cheek.  The  girl  was  indifferent  and  John  felt  no 
pleasure.  They  exchanged  "good-byes"  and,  as  the  car  drove  off,  John 
wondered  why  he  stayed  with  that  obnoxious  girl  for  the  entire  dance. 

On  his  way  home,  he  realized  that  he  did  not  even  know  her 
name. 

Martin  Osmond 
Grade  J I A 

THE  POWER  OF  THE  GROUP 

Marilyn's  tongue  ran  happily  around  the  latest  gossip  in  mildly 
coherent  leaps  and  bounds.  Her  many  handsome  admirers  surrounded 
her,  hurriedly  digesting  the  energetic  phrases  that  gushed  from  her  lips, 
often  emitting  a  burst  of  laughter  as  if  to  relieve  the  pressure  of  her 
brilliant  statement. 

".  .  .  and  I  just  couldn't  believe  what  she  told  me!  Oh,  you're 
going  to  love  to  hear  what  she  said  because  it's  so  funny  that  even 
Tommy  -  oh,  yes!  Tommy's  going  out  with  Caroline  now.  I  found  out 
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about  it  yesterday  when  I  was  talking  with  Jane,  who  knows  Tommy 
really  well  and  saw  him  talking  to  her  after  lunch  and  she  looked 
really  happy  so  Jane  talked  to  Tommy  and  found  out  -  oh!  but  wait 
until  I  .  .  ." 

Marilyn  was  most  certainly  an  excellent  speaker,  for  she  held 
her  audience  captive.  Perhaps  they  missed  some  of  her  speech  in  the 
deafening  music  of  the  party,  but  they  seemed  content  with  only  a 
taste  of  her  rambling  narrative.  Marilyn's  chin  and  lips  blurred  in  the 
flashing  lights,  as  her  speech  galloped  on  and  her  thoughts  stumbled 
slowly  behind. 

An  insignificant  figure  stood  in  the  crowd:  John  was  a  bright, 
somewhat  eccentric  and  most  introverted  young  man;  the  girls  thought 
that  he  was  someone  to  stay  away  from.  John  never  took  exception  to 
this  for  he  had  little  respect  for  the  girls.  He  particularly  disliked  Mari- 
lyn, and  could  not  understand  why  the  other  boys  worshipped  her  so; 
but  he  was  a  minority,  and  he  knew  he  was  safest  to  keep  his  views  to 
himself.  John  was  confident  that  his  understanding  of  Marilyn's  power 
was  far  deeper  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  boys,  and  he  drew  a  smug 
happiness  from  this.  Marilyn  was  obviously  a  gushy,  stupid  girl,  and  her 
admirers  were  too  naive  to  notice  it. 

John  ended  a  long-standing  tradition  and  joined  —  though  only 
for  experimental  purposes  -  Marilyn's  following  of  admirers.  He 
listened  to  her,  disgusted  at  her  stupidity  and  her  popularity;  she  was 
a  confused,  naive  and  extraordinarily  dense  girl  who  had  somehow 
found  social  success.  Listening  to  Marilyn,  as  John  discovered,  was  a 
thoroughly  horrible  experience,  for  she  never  completed  any  statement 
that  she  began. 

*'Why  don't  you  try  finishing  one  idea  before  going  on  to  the 
next,  eh?"  John  suggested  loudly. 

"O.K.  Sure  John,  sure,  anything  you  say."  she  replied  sarcasti- 
cally, giggling.  The  boys  laughed  heartily  at  John. 

"Yeah,  you  stupid  bitch!  God!  I  can't  believe  all  you  guys  stand- 
ing here  listening  to  this  idiot!"  he  shouted. 

"Well,  thanks  a  lot."  she  remarked  cooly. 

"Yeah,  that  was  really  nice."  completed  one  of  Marilyn's  sup- 
porters, who  obviously  felt  it  necessary  to  act  as  bodyguard.  The  boy 
walked  up  calmly  to  John  and  tripped  him  -  he  fell  awkwardly  to 
the  ground.  The  boys  laughed.  John  got  up,  slowly,  under  the  ridicule, 
looked  at  Marilyn  in  disgust,  and  walked  away. 

"Wow,  he  is  strange."  commented  Marilyn  to  the  unanimous 
agreement  of  her  admirers.  "But  anyways,  like  I  was  saying  .  .  ." 
Marilyn  continued. 

It  was  obvious  John  was  right  and  the  boys  were  wrong.  John 
knew  this.  The  boys  were  many,  however,  and  John  was  only  one;  as 
long  as  the  boys  could  laugh  together,  they  could  ridicule  any  indivi- 
dual. Despite  their  stupidity,  John  reasoned  he  was  helpless  against 
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tliein.  John  Iclt  trustrated;  he  could  nol  save  his  liiciids  troiii  llieii 
horrible  fate.  He  began  to  vent  his  anger  on  a  nearby  speaker  but, 
receiving  an  irate  gaze  iVoiii  the  light  show  operator,  he  ceased  and 
retreated  helplessly,  defeated  and  alone  from  the  party. 

Duncan  Baird 
Grade  I OA 


Clouds  encircled  him,  making  him  feel  queasy.  He  felt  very  sick. 
God,  how  he  hated  heights!  He  was  eleven  stories  up,  but  it  seemed 
like  much  more.  A  white  pigeon  passed  close  to  him  and  he  momentar- 
ily lost  his  balance.  Balancing  out  his  weight,  he  was  able  to  regain 
it  and  steady  himself.  He  cautiously  moved  towards  the  edge  and 
peered  over.  He  faintly  made  out  the  candy-man  encircled  by  chil- 
dren begging  and  buying.  The  touching  scene  somehow  reminded  him 
of  his  childhood.  He  was  the  younger  of  the  sons  and  had  always  rec- 
eived the  end  of  things.  He  was  continually  being  beaten  up  by  his 
brother. 

The  only  comfort  he  had  ever  had  was  his  teddy  bear,  which  he 
yearned  for  now.  He  needed  something  to  reassure  him. 

Meanwhile,  a  crowd  was  developing  below.  Many  faces  were 
turned  upwards  and  fingers  were  pointing  at  the  figure  on  the  ledge. 
Sirens  were  now  audible  above  the  cries  of  the  crowd.  As  one  siren 
turned  the  corner,  to  reveal  flashing  lights,  the  crowd  parted  to  give 
an  opening  for  the  car.  More  sirens  and  flashing  lights  followed. 

Above  them,  the  figure  squinted  down  upon  the  crowd.  The 
sirens  and  lights  now  frightened  him  more.  He  shuffled  closer  to  the 
ledge. 

An  'oooh  .  .  .'  went  up  from  the  crowd. 

The  figure  now  began  shaking  his  head  vigorously.  He  was  scared. 
He  needed  something  to  reassure  him,  his  teddy  bear.  He  wanted  his 
teddy  bear. 

He  shifted  his  gaze  to  the  front  of  him.  His  eyes  revealed  what  he 
sought,  his  teddy  bear.  He  smiled  as  he  stepped  out  to  touch  it. 

Nicholas  Rideout 
Grade  1  OB 
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THE  ELECTION 

For  the  most  part,  the  class  seemed  unconcerned  with  what  the 
teacher  was  saying.  Students  passed  notes  back  and  forth  while  others 
talked  about  the  upcoming  recess,  as  the  teacher  explained  the  process 
of  electing  a  president  for  the  class.  No  one  seemed  interested  except 
Richard.  He  attentively  listened  to  her  and  wondered  if  he  could  be- 
come the  president  of  the  sixth  grade. 

Students  raised  their  hands  to  present  nominations  for  the 
presidency.  Richard  stared  at  the  boy  sitting  across  from  him  as  if  to 
telepathically  ask  for  his  support,  but  he  received  no  response.  When 
he  was  finally  nominated,  Richard  twitched  with  excitement  but 
quickly  retained  his  uncaring  composure.  He  turned  to  his  friend  and 
stated  that  the  election  was  unimportant  to  him. 

In  the  hallway,  where  all  the  nominees  calmly  waited  while  the 
voting  took  place,  Richard  nervously  leaned  against  the  wall.  He  thought 
over  the  prospect  of  being  president  of  the  class  and  silently  giggled  as 
he  pictured  himself  at  the  top.  He  had  never  been  this  close  to  be- 
coming something  important  and  he  felt  self-assured,  but  he  suppressed 
any  outward  indications  of  his  feeling. 

Richard  was  relieved  when  the  door  opened  because  he  felt 
uncomfortable  falsely  saying  that  he  did  not  care.  The  blood  rushed  to 
his  head  as  he  walked  into  the  classroom.  His  eyes,  full  of  hope,  raised 
to  see  the  results  on  the  blackboard.  His  name  was  third  on  the  list; 
he  had  not  won.  He  solemnly  returned  to  his  seat  and  reached  under 
his  desk  for  some  books,  hiding  the  tears  in  his  eyes. 

Andrew  Osterland 
Grade  9B 


REFLECTIONS  ABOUT  SCHOOL 

Sent  into  the  unknown, 

and  taught  to  spin  your  trap. 
You  are  rewarded  for  doing  well 

but  when  you  leave  - 
only  your  dangling  webs  remain. 

Andrew  Nemec 
Grade  UA 
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ENGLISH  CLASS 

Why  do  you  preach 
about  Camus,  Ehot  and  Joyce, 
when  we  sit  here  listening, 
taking  it  in.  without  any  choice? 

To  study  their  books, 

may  be  a  great  task. 

For  the  way  they  hide  their  things 

under  their  great  Uterary  mask. 

But  why  not  MacLean,  Fleming  or  Hailey? 
If  you  could  only  see 
that  Camus,  Eliot  and  Joyce  are  deep, 
and  the  only  response  you'll  get  is  sleep. 

Andrew  Nemec 
Grade  1 J  A 


THE  SHADOW 

Silence  filled  the  room  as  our  class  began  the  geometry  test. 
Every  now  and  then,  a  cougli  or  shuffling  feet  would  break  the  silence. 

The  ominous  teacher,  sitting  at  the  front  desk,  slid  his  chair 
back  and  stood  up  slowly.  He  began  to  pace  the  rows,  peering  at  the 
students'  papers  to  see  how  well  (or  badly)  they  were  doing.  The  sound 
of  his  shoes  on  the  hardwood  floor  neared  me. 

The  sound  stopped;  a  black  shadow  covered  me  and  my  paper. 
Pretending  he  was  not  there,  I  scribbled  down  some  figures,  hoping 
they  would  make  him  move  away  from  me. 

My  first  effort  failed  for  the  cloud  still  hovered  over  my  paper,  so 
I  pretended  that  I  was  thinking  about  a  problem.  I  stared  at  the  floor 
so  that  I  would  not  meet  his  dark  eyes.  I  noticed  his  black  feet  shifting 
back  and  forth.  At  last,  he  began  to  move,  looking  for  another  victim 
to  overshadow.  I  raised  my  head  as  he  walked  down  the  aisle  and  I 
saw  his  head  shake  back  and  forth. 

When  the  sound  of  the  bell  ended  the  period,  I  stood  up  slowly 
and  handed  in  my  paper  to  the  black-suited  teacher  whose  face  was 
clouded. 

His  disappointed  expression  shadowed  over  the  rest  of  my  day  for 
1  knew  I  had  done  badly. 

Reed  Ballon 
Grade  9B 
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THAT  TIME  OF  THE  YEAR 

It  was  that  time  again.  You  could  feel  it  all  around  -  the  strained, 
uneasy  feeling  which  had  descended  upon  the  student  body.  The  air 
was  tilled  with  the  hubbub  of  boys  talking  nervously  about  the  ap- 
proaching inquisition.  Their  taut  faces  spoke  eloquently  of  long  nights 
of  unending,  exhausting,  hopeless  cramming. 

Suddenly  it  begins.  The  indescribably  insidious  torture  starts. 
Only  the  teacher,  with  sinister-like  smiles  permanently  fixed  on  their 
faces,  walk  around  calmly.  The  boys,  on  the  other  hand,  run  from 
the  classrooms  to  the  library,  only  to  start  again  their  unending  search 
for  the  answers;  the  answers  that  are  always  just  out  of  reach.  Every  day 
for  a  whole  week,  this  intangible  frenzy  for  knowledge  can  be  sensed 
throughout  the  school,  but  those  cold-blooded,  ominous  figures  lurking 
in  the  shadows,  are  impervious  to  it  and  coolly  withdrawn. 

Then,  after  a  seeming  eternity,  it  is  over.  Or  is  it?  For  some  there 
is  joy  because  the  trial  is  over;  but  for  others,  there  is  anguish  because 
the  torture  is  actually  only  beginning,  as  they,  in  their  cells  await  the 
verdict  of  the  jury. 

One  by  one,  the  verdicts  come  in,  each  one  more  painful  than  the 
last.  As  the  judge  walks  around  the  courtroom,  handing  out  the  sent- 
ences, each  prisoner  experiences  a  different  type  of  shock;  one  col- 
lapses with  reUef,  another  experiences  intense  dismay. 

Finally  everyone  sighs!  It  is  done.  The  terror  of  the  exams  is 
over.  At  least,  it  is  over  for  the  time  being.  Now,  new  questions  are 
glinting  in  the  eyes  of  teachers,  ready  to  spring  out  to  catch  the  unwary 
when  "that  time"  comes  again. 

Kenneth  Burns 
Grade  llA 


REACH  FOR  THE  TOP? 

Another  test.  John  had  to  pass  and  do  well,  just  to  show  the 
students  at  the  front  of  the  class  that  they  were  not  the  only  ones  who 
received  high  marks.  His  goal  was  eighty-five,  but  it  meant  studying 
most  of  the  weekend,  a  weekend  for  which  the  weatherman  predicted 
perfect  skiing  conditions.  His  desire  for  the  mark  must  exceed  the 
temptation. 

Saturday  morning  had  John  going  over  and  over  his  notes,  trying 
to  memorize  them.  The  task  appeared  impossible;  never  had  he  learned 
the  quality  of  information  scattered  on  his  desk. 

"How  do  the  good  students  do  it?"  he  wondered,  "They  pro- 
ably  spend  most  of  their  time  studying.  With  that  thought,  he  resumed 
working. 

Five  minutes  remained  before  the  test  began.  John  went  to  the 
washroom  to  clean  his  hands;  he  could  not  stand  their  clamminess. 
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He  heard  the  bell  ring  and,  quickly  entering  the  classroom,  John  seated 
himself  at  his  desk.  The  teacher  walked  in,  smiling  contentedly  at  the 
students  as  he  put  the  questions  in  front  of  each  of  them. 

"Begin."  he  said. 

John  looked  at  the  paper  and  began  writing.  The  time  quickly 
passed. 

The  next  day,  everyone  waited  for  the  return  of  the  tests.  John 
was  unsure  of  his  mark  since  he  had  failed  so  many  tests.  The  teacher 
entered  the  class,  saying  that  the  average  mark  was  seventy.  It  brought 
forth  the  usual  groans  and  sighs.  Receiving  his  test,  the  mark  surprised 
John.  It  was  the  highest  in  the  class;  but  he  felt  no  sense  of  achieve- 
ment Being  at  the  top,  for  once,  made  his  friends  at  the  bottom  jealous 
and  the  students  who  usually  did  well  disliked  him  for  entering  their 
ranks.  He  realized  that  marks  had  no  importance  to  him,  but  friends 
did.  He  also  understood  that  the  people  at  the  top  worked  hard  to 
stay  in  their  position  and  the  amount  of  work  just  did  not  agree  with 
him.  John  decided  the  bottom,  or  close  to  it,  was  where  he  enjoyed 
being  and  wanted  to  stay. 


Eugene  Kovalik 
Grade  lOA 


WRITING 

A  dry,  wrinkled  hand 

with  an  extra  finger 
searches  the  blankness  of  the  sheet 

for  a  word. 

Like  and  old  man,  or  better,  a  child 

caught  without  words  -  without  thoughts. 
Reaching,  only  to  find  himself  sinking  — 

the  more  he  struggles 

the  deeper  he  slips. 

Until  he  paints  the  sheet  with  his  mind 
and  the  words  follow  - 
lift  him  from  the  stagnant  quicksand 
into  his  beautifully  coloured  sky. 

Gregory  Thompson 
Grade  lOA 
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CLICHE  SUCKER 

The  blood  reddened 
as  every  word 
stuck  to  the  page. 

The  letters  made 
the  headlines 
and  the  pumps  stopped 
as  the  ink  disappeared. 

The  stereo-typing  fell  silently 
on  the  imperfect  pages, 
and  the  columns  fell 
as  the  supports  gave  way. 


Jeffrey  L.  Neumann 
Grade  1  IB 


POETRY 

When  it's  a  poem  I  want  to  write, 
I  sit  down  and  turn  on  a  light. 

I  look  for  some  inspiration, 
but  the  result  is  frustration. 

I  don't  even  know  how  to  spell; 
nor  even  yet  know  what  to  tell. 

All  the  yelling  inside  the  yard 
makes  poetry  writing  very  hard. 

Finally  I  realize  how 

I  could  write  a  poem  now. 

The  idea  quickly  came  to  me 
to  write  about  writing  poetry. 


Brett  Howard 
Grade  9B 
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STATIONARY  STATIONERY  (Anecdote) 

The  student  seated  himself  at  his  desk  and  thought  about  the 
composition.  Momentarily,  two  or  three  possibilities  for  a  plot  had 
played  in  his  imagination.  However,  he  then  discarded  them  because 
they  lacked  originality  or  because  they  were  not  interesting. 

He  looked  at  various  objects  around  the  room  and  tried  to  make 
some  connection  between  them  and  a  particular  theme.  He  even  re- 
sorted to  a  dictionary  to  try  and  discover  a  new  idea.  He  failed.  The 
clock's  hour  hand  touched  the  number  ten.  His  palms  perspired  as  he 
buried  his  head  in  the  pillow,  trying  to  hide  himself  from  shame.  The 
fear  of  not   finishing  the  essay   for  the  next  day  was  now  a  reality. 

He  began  to  relax  and,  in  doing  so,  the  idea  for  his  composition 
became  obvious  to  him.  He  had  been  experiencing  all  that  was  needed 
for  an  interesting,  short,  literary  piece,  so  he  proceeded  to  write  about 
writing  an  anecdote. 

Brett  Howard 
Grade  9B 

JEAN  LE  CHEF'S  ENGLISH  ESSAYS 

This  is  world  famous  Jean  Le  Chefs  recipe  for  an  English  Essay. 
It  requires  skill,  patience  and  a  little  luck.  Not  many  people  can  create 
reproductions  even  close  to  Jean's  precise,  quickly  rendered,  delicacies. 

The  ingredients  include  x  pounds  of  paper,  a  pen,  an  incredible 
topic,  a  dash  of  spice,  a  great  quantity  of  time  and  patience  and  a  can 
of  alphabet  soup. 

Take  a  pen  in  hand  and  start  jotting  down  sentences  about  the 
incredible  topic  onto  the  paper.  Add  the  alphabet  soup,  stirring  slowly. 
Then,  with  intricate  care,  form  some  cohesive  pattern  for  the  sentences. 
Allow  the  mixture  to  stand  at  room  temperature  for  a  short  while  and 
then  add  a  dash  of  spice.  Mix  by  hand,  vigorously  for  five  or  six  min- 
utes. (If  an  electric  blender  is  being  used,  put  it  at  low  speed  for  two 
and  a  half  to  three  minutes.)  Pour  mixture  onto  a  freshly  lined  paper 
and  arrange  neatly.  Allow  form  to  dry,  then  place  in  a  school  bag.  A 
creation  may  be  allowed  to  stay  in  school  bag  for  up  to  thirty-five 
hours. 

The  next  day,  take  the  unique  masterpiece  to  school  and  ner- 
vously hand  it  to  the  English  teacher.  Anxiously,  one  must  then  await 
the  results. 

A  few  days  later,  when  the  verdict  has  been  passed  and  a  sentence 
assigned,  the  artist  may  determine  his  status  and  proficiency  as  a  world 
gourmet.  If  a  mark  of  ninety  per  cent  or  better  has  been  achieved,  then 
that  person  is  almost  Jean  himself.  With  a  mark  of  seventy  per  cent, 
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the  creator  has  achieved  a  great  deal  of  success  and  has  a  lot  of  pot- 
ential. If  sixty  to  seventy  per  cent  is  the  mark,  then  the  designer  has 
some  talent  but  must  work  hard  to  improve.  If  less  than  this  is  as- 
signed, well.  .  .  ? 

/  Smeaton 
Grade  lOA 

I  AM 

I  listened  carefully  as  the  teacher  lectured.  I  knew  that  I  would 
do  well  on  the  upcoming  test,  for  I  paid  close  attention  and  wrote 
down  everything.  Such  security  was  pleasant,  but  not  sufficient;  satis- 
faction came  in  the  knowledge  that  most  other  students  would  fail. 
No  one  but  me  appeared  to  be  listening,  much  less  taking  notes;  surely 
they  realized  that  it  was  essential  that  they  note  down  everything  the 
teacher  told  them! 

The  teacher  lectured  about  the  plot  of  a  story  which  I,  and  a 
small  percentage  of  the  others,  had  read.  He  grouped  the  many  events 
into  three  sections.  I  wrote  down  all  he  said,  confident  that  I  would  be 
asked  to  write  a  detailed  description  of  the  events  which  took  place  in 
section  four.  I  should  do  well,  and  all  the  others  would  fail.  This,  no 
doubt,  was  the  essence  of  happiness;  I  wrote  faster. 

At  home  that  night,  I  studied  hard.  I  memorized  all  that  the 
teacher  had  told  me.  I  could  recite  his  lectures  almost  word  for  word. 
I  was  pleased  with  myself.  I  knew  that  it  was  inevitable  that  I  should  do 
well.  Moreover,  I  was  certain  that  the  others  would  score  badly.  This 
was  of  supreme  importance.  I  would  again  prove  my  superiority.  I 
knew  that  on  page  fifty-four,  John  appears  as  a  messenger  character  — 
I  also  knew  that  no  one  else  was  aware  of  this.  I  would  conquer. 

The  next  day,  I  arrived  at  school  early.  I  met  my  classmate,  Tim, 
who  was  busy  completing  a  physics  lab,  due  that  morning. 

"Hi,  Tim.  Doing  that  physics  lab,  eh?  I  did  mine  last  night."  I 
said  proudly. 

"Good  for  you."  he  replied  quietly.  He  was,  no  doubt,  amazed 
at,  and  embarrassed  by,  my  great  ability  to  do  homework. 

"Did  you  study  for  that  test?"  I  probed. 

"What  test?"  he  replied  disinterestedly. 

I  could  not  understand  these  responses;  Tim  had  neither  written 
his  physics  lab  nor  studied  for  the  test,  yet  he  always  had  good  marks. 
These  were  contradictory  statements  —  it  was  impossible  to  be  so 
casual  and  also  to  succeed.  There  could  be  but  one  explanation;  he 
must  cheat.  "Disgusting."  I  thought.  I  did  not  want  to  be  associated 
with  someone  who  cheated. 

"The  English  test."  I  repUed  and  turned  to  leave.  As  I  walked 
away,  I  heard  Tim  remark  to  a  friend,  "You  know,  that  kid  really 
makes  me  sick." 
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I  beaincd.  I,  too,  would  feel  quite  sick  were  I  as  disorganized 
as  he. 

Later,  the  teacher  distributed  the  tests.  I  felt  confident  that  I, 
and  no  one  else,  would  do  well.  There  was  reason  for  me  to  believe 
this,  of  course.  I  had  studied  a  great  deal,  and  it  is  a  known  fact  that 
those  who  work  hard  always  succeed;  yet  the  equally  valid  converse 
of  this  law,  when  applied  to  Tim,  did  not  seem  to  apply.  .  .  . 

I  stared  aghast  at  the  first  question:  "Relate  the  theme  of  poverty 
of  the  story  to  modern  society,  citing  examples." 

Something  was  wrong  -  the  teacher  had  never  spoken  of  this!  I 
put  up  my  hand  and  objected. 

"But,  Sir,  we  never  covered  this  in  class!" 

The  teacher,  for  a  reason  entirely  unknown  to  me,  looked  at  me 
as  if  I  were  stupid.  I  could  not  comprehend  his  response.  I  was  certain 
that  this  was  a    hitherto  unmentioned  topic.  He  told  me  to  shut  up. 

I  was  thrown  into  a  frenzy.  Injustice!  Cruelty!  All  that  I  had 
carefully  memorized  fled  immediately.  I  nervously  looked  over  at 
Tim;  he  felt  my  glance,  and  smiled  smugly  at  me.  I  dove  back  into 
my  test.  I  was  lost,  confused,  furious. 

"I  cannot  write  this  test."  I  thought  aloud.  Then,  after  a  pause 
for  reflection,  "Who  am  I?  Who  is  I?" 

He  jumped  up  and  ran  from  the  classroom.  He  was  sick.  When  he 
had  finished,  he  returned  to  write  the  test.  He  could  not  write,  his 
hands  trembled  violently.  Before  he  was  able  to  read  the  second  ques- 
tion, he  fainted.  Where  had  "I"  gone  astray?  He  had  always  followed 
the  teacher's  instructions  to  the  word,  without  deviation.  .  .  . 

Duncan  Baird 
Grade  lOA 

THE  SPRING  AT  THE  END  OF  SUMMER 

He  stepped  into  the  fresh  air  and  shut  the  door  deliberately, 
without  the  carefree  ease  of  the  past  months.  Sniffing  the  air,  he 
crossed  the  street.  The  pavement  had  that  dusty,  dry  look  of  summer 
but  the  air  smelled  of  spring. 

The  route  he  took  was  familiar,  but  he  walked  slowly,  as  if 
savouring  something.  However,  his  walk  became  more  of  a  strut.  His 
appearance  was  smart,  with  clean,  new  clothes  and  combed  hair. 

Trying  to  relax,  he  stuck  his  hands  in  his  pockets.  They  were 
empty  and  cold.  He  slid  them  out  again  and  brushed  a  fleck  off  the 
black  blazer. 

He  worried  that  he  had  forgotten  something.  It  was  the  first 
day.  "Half  day."  he  thought  optimistically.  He  could  borrow  a  pen 
from  somebody.  He  had  a  pencil,  notebooks,  paper.  Three  locks  were 
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still  attached  to  his  school  bag  which  he  had  flung  into  a  dark  closet 
three  months  before. 

He  had  left  the  house  early  enough  to  arrive  well  before  time. 
He  waited  patiently  for  a  group  of  cars  to  pass.  "Have  they  gone?  Make 
sure.  Look  both  ways."  he  told  himself.  "O.K.,  cross.  Why  did  I  leave 
so  early?  Will  anyone  else  have  arrived?" 

There  would  be  some  to  talk  about  last  year's  marks,  this  year's 
sports,  the  classes,  the  teachers,  the  summer.  He  reflected  and  spec- 
ulated. 

He  crossed  the  street  diagonally  and  slowly.  He  looked  up.  There 
was  the  school  and  there  were  the  students.  He  squinted  but  could  not 
tell  who  any  of  them  were.  They  must  have  grown;  he  had  grown.  A 
gentle  wind  caught  his  tie  and  he  flattened  it  against  his  white  shirt. 

As  he  neared,  he  recognized  some  people  but  kept  walking  in  the 
same,  slow,  stiff  way.  He  crossed  the  last  street  and  entered  the  school 
yard.  He  was  early. 

Quite  a  few  of  his  friends  were  already  there.  He  greeted  them 
and  joined  in  an  unusually  calm  and  controlled  conversation.  It  was 
time  to  talk  of  many  things.  The  boy  relaxed. 

Many  of  the  commanding  officers  had  arrived  as  there  was  an 
assortment  of  familiar  and  unfamiliar  cars  in  the  staff  parking  lot.  Some 
teachers,  as  well  as  students,  had  left  and  fresh  troops  had  arrived  to 
replace  them. 

No  bell  called  the  students  in,  on  this  first  day.  They  filtered  in- 
side like  salmon  swimming  upstream.  Finally,  all  were  seated  on  the 
familiar  brown  benches.  The  atmosphere  was  sleepy  and  informal,  but 
the  boys  were  more  attentive  than  usual. 

The  boys  left  for  their  classrooms  in  their  new  divisions.  They 
collected  textbooks  and  placed  them  in  lockers.  There  were  exercise 
books  placed  in  rows  like  tanks  in  binders  and  writing  tools  in  pockets, 
like  polished  rifles.  All  was  ready  for  imminent  action,  but  till  the  next 
morning,  the  carefree  ease  of  summer  persisted. 

Joshua  Albert 
Grade  lOA 
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PARADOX  OF  THE  SEASONS 

Wanting  spring 

during  fall 

and  summer 

in  the  cold. 

Wishing  for  iced  feet 

during  summer  heat 

and  tumbling  leaves 

when  newborns  are  on  trees. 

That  is  the  greatest 

paradox  of  all 

.//■//;  Stticaton 
(.rade  1 0 A 


"Now  let's  see  .  .  . 

"I  wish  I  was  water-skiing."  This  was  an  odd  thought  to  have 
right  then,  since  it  was  January  first  and  I  was  standing  knee-deep  in 
snow.  The  snow  was  still  falling  heavily  and  I  was  cold  and  damp. 
Just  to  make  matters  worse,  my  head  felt  as  if  it  was  going  to  explode 
from  pounding  and  thumping;  and  with  every  shovelful  of  snow,  I 
cringed  with  pain.  Obviously,  I  had  had  too  good  a  time  the  night 
before  at  about  five  different  New  Year's  parties. 

The  sun  was  up  and  the  birds  were  chirping  merrily.  The  leaves 
were  budding  and  the  days  were  becoming  hotter  and  hotter  but,  for 
all  this,  I  still  wished  it  was  fall  and  I  was  playing  football.  After  foot- 
ball had  ended,  I  would  start  preparing  my  cross-country  ski  equip- 
ment. Fall  is  a  beautiful  season  with  all  the  leaves  changing  colour  and 
then  slowly  falling  to  the  ground.  The  spring  is  also  beautiful;  but, 
right  then,  1  missed  the  fall  desperately. 

"God,  it  must  be  ninety  in  the  shade!  I  hate  this  damn  heat.  It's 
too  bad  its  not  the  middle  of  the  winter.  Now  that  would  be  fun!" 
These  thoughts,  along  with  dreams  of  cross-country  skiing,  went 
flicking  through  my  head  as  I  sat  on  the  blistering  hot  dock  waiting 
for  my  turn  to  demonstrate  my  skills  as  a  water-skier.  I  jumped  into 
the  eighty-three  degree  water  to  try  and  cool  off  a  little. 

Now  it  is  the  last  season  of  the  year;  as  I  sit  writing  English 
essays,  I  wish  that  I  was  studying  for  final  exams  in  June.  Instead,  the 
leaves  are  falling  and  the  air  turns  colder  every  day.  The  days  are 
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shorter  and  school  seems  longer.  Reluctantly,  I  helped  close  the  cottage 
and  put  the  boats  away  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  Soon,  Til  take  down 
the  cross-country  skis  but  I  sure  wish  that  I  was  putting  them  up  and 
getting  the  water  skis  out  instead.  Oh  well,  I  guess  that's  hfe,  never 
getting  exactly  what  is  wanted. 

.  .  .  what  do  I  have  for  homework?  Spanish,  French  and  three 
English  essays.  I  wonder  if  that  would  make  a  good  topic.  No,  I  guess 
not." 

Jim  Smeaton 
Grade  lOA 
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LATE  AT  NIGHT 

A  mother  walked  spritely  up  the  stairs  to  tuck  her  young  son  in 
for  the  night.  As  she  said  good  night,  the  boy's  feet  tingled  with  rest- 
lessness. He  wanted  his  mother  to  go  downstairs  so  that  he  could  turn 
his  light  on  and  read,  wishing  to  stay  up  as  late  as  his  parents  and  elder 
brother  did. 

Due  to  his  youth,  he  did  not  notice  the  slow  manner  in  which 
his  mother  descended  the  stairs.  She  could  not  hurry  to  load  the  dish- 
washer and  clean  the  floor.  Paying  bills  and  writing  letters  were  little 
fun  for  his  father. 

As  the  child  read,  the  pages  of  his  book  turned  as  playcards  being 
shuffled.  He  read  each  word  with  interest.  As  time  passed  slowly, 
his  eyes  did  not  become  leaden.  He  could  not  wait  for  the  morning  to 
find  out  more,  so  he  read  on  eagerly. 

The  opening  of  his  brother's  door  eventually  interrupted  the 
reading.  The  younger  boy  rushed  his  hand  to  the  switch.  He  turned 
the  light  off  and  breatiied  heavily. 

Light  from  his  brother's  desk  lamp  entered  his  room.  To  him 
it  was  pleasant,  illuminating  the  wall  and  floor,  saving  the  room  from 
total  darkness.  To  his  brother,  however,  it  was  an  unmerciful  tide 
storming  the  beaches  of  his  eyes.  He  saw  the  true  unheavenly  light. 
Wanting  to  sleep,  he  continued.  Time  slowed  for  him  and  ideas  and 
solutions  did  not  come  quickly  enough. 

Nobody  else  minded  that  he  stayed  up  late  because  he  worked. 
No  opening  doors  or  approaching  footsteps  could  scare  him.  He  had 
told  his  parents  he  would  be  working  late,  and  they  understood. 

He  worked  on,  completing  the  physics  lab  report,  the  history 
assignment  of  drawing  maps,  the  geography  of  describing  the  history 
of  the  E.E.C.  Writing  the  end  to  his  English  essay  could  wait  until 
morning. 

Joshua  Albert 
Grade  lOA 

ME?  ILLITERATE? 

My  English  teacher  incessantly  tells  me  and  my  class  that  many 
University  students  are  illiterate,  barely  able  to  scrawl  their  signatures 
on  anything  save  a  welfare  check.  I  was  well  aware  of  the  adage  that 
"You  should  never  trust  anybody  over  thirty,"  so,  when  1  glanced  at 
my  teacher,  I  immediately  realized  he  was  not  trustworthy. 

Therefore,  I  set  out  to  McGill  University  Campus  to  discover  the 
truth  or  fallacy  of  my  teacher's  emphatic  complaint.  I  decided  to  go 
to  the  very  centre  of  the  matter.  I  gently  tapped  a  student  on  the 
shoulder  and  asked,  "Excuse  me,  which  way  leads  to  the  library?" 

My  answer,  "I  ain't  sure  n'uf  to  tell  ya  fur  sure,  but  I'm  pretty  sure 


ya  gotta  go  that  way  to  get  to  the  'brary!" 

I  thanked  him  and  proceeded  in  the  direction  indicated.  My  first 
encounter  had  obviously  served  to  support  my  teacher's  assertions; 
nevertheless,  it  may  have  been  just  an  unlucky  choice.  I  just  was  not 
sure. 

On  my  way  to  the  library,  I  was  again  confronted  by  a  perfect  op- 
portunity to  conduct  my  experiment.  A  young  lady  was  picking  up  a 
stack  of  books  she  had  dropped;  I  walked  up  and  offered  a  bit  of  help. 

"Tank  ya,"  she  said,  "S'ya  later." 

I  was  quite  amazed.  Could  my  English  teacher  have  been  right? 
Even  more  important,  did  I  speak  in  the  same  manner  and  not  realize 
it?  I  decided  I  must  solve  this  mystery.  Again,  I  walked  up  to  a  student 
and  asked,  "Does  anyone  here  speak  good  English?" 

My  only  reply  was,  "What  d'ya  mean,  man,  eh?"  I  was  finally  con- 
vinced; my  teacher  was  right.  My  only  worry  is  that,  when  I  reach 
University,  I,  too,  will  speak  as  those  students  I  met.  I  just  ain't  sure. 

Eric  Braunstein 
Grade  9  B 

DO  NOT  FOLD 

Smith's  Memorial  High  School,  open  for  only  three  years,  was 
closing.  No  one  could  understand  why  it  was  ever  built;  it  was  so  small 
that  even  the  local  controller  could  not  explain  its  presence.  The  school 
had  simply  appeared,  and  was  soon  to  equally  simply  disappear; but  for 
now,  it  existed,  an  insignificant  file  somewhere  in  the  data  processing 
system  of  the  International  School  board. 

Inside  the  school  was  as  any  other:  surgical  white  walls  encased  a 
matrix  of  conveyer  belts;  a  complex  conveyor  switching  system  slept  at 
the  convergence  of  the  main  arteries  of  the  building;  and  shining  steel 
doors  segregated  each  classroom  from  the  maze  of  conveyors  in  the 
adjacent  hallways.  The  scene  much  resembled  the  railroad  yards  often 
seen  in  the  Museum  of  Ancient  Technology,  but  was  far  advanced  over 
the  illogical  contrivances  of  the  past.  On  the  belts  moved  the  twenty- 
five  hundred  students,  complete  with  desks  and  books,  from  one  class 
to  the  next;  for  any  renegade,  there  were  highly  charged  copper  elec- 
trodes on  the  floor  that  would  dissolve  anything  within  an  inch  or  so  of 
their  brillant  surfaces.  In  this  way,  the  state  ensured  that  everyone 
learned  that  which  he  was  supposed  to  learn. 

The  classrooms  —  immense,  regular,  sterile  white  boxes  —  each 
contained  a  switching  system  that  would  align  incoming  desks  in  neat 
rows  and  columns.  This,  the  School  Board  decided,  was  the  only  way 
for  children  to  learn:  "Give  them  neat,  organized  surroundings  and  they 
will  learn  what  they  must.  Clutter  their  minds  with  irregularities  and 
they  will  think  and  learn  as  erratic,  primitive  beings  -  perhaps,  even  as 
individuals." 
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A  boy  arrived  at  school  at  the  prescribed  time,  immediately  found 
his  desk,  and  quickly  seated  himself  in  it.  He  was  very  thin,  almost 
paper  thin,  and  would  not  have  looked  at  all  out  of  place  had  he  worn 
the  sign  "do  not  fold"  on  liis  back.  In  fact,  all  of  the  students  suited 
this  description.  Installed  in  his  classroom,  the  boy  watched  the  teach- 
ers mount  the  stage,  open  their  books  and  prepare  for  the  singing  of 
the  state  song.  The  two  hundred  students,  led  by  the  masters,  bleated 
the  song  which  had  become  a  part  of  each  student  through  repetition, 
the  song  which  encapsulated  all  that  was  good.  It  inspired  in  every- 
one a  tremendous  team  spirit,  a  feeling  that  every  person  in  the  school 
was  a  vital  organ  within  the  state.  Of  course,  everyone  believed  the 
words  of  the  sacred  song;  those  who  doubted  it  were  dealt  with  sev- 
erely. 

The  policy  of  the  Controllers  was  simply:  "Teach  those  who  will 
learn,  and  exterminate  those  who  will  not."  This  was  natural:  all  of  the 
decent  people  of  the  world  understood  it,  and  knew  that  it  was  for 
their  own  good.  No  one  ever  considered  that  the  Controllers  might 
have  been  receiving  personal  profit  from  their  jobs,  at  the  expense  of 
the  state.  The  children  learned,  and  the  adults  worked,  and  throughout 
the  population  was  an  instruction  of  the  Controllers:  "Do  not  fold." 
Certainly  not  -  a  fold  becomes  obvious.  Thus  emerged  an  unwritten 
supplement  to  the  written  law:  do  not  fold  -  but  bend  until  they 
break.    Some  broke.  .  .  . 

Duncan  Baird 
Grade  10  A 

THE  DECISION 

David  admired  a  work  of  art  he  had  drawn  on  his  desktop.  A  most 
brilliant  piece,  he  assured  himself,  certainly  worthy  of  publication  as  a 
space  filler  in  The  Fourth  Dimension. 

"Are  desktops  printable?"  he  murmured.  The  English  teacher  glan- 
ced at  him  quizzically,  and  continued  his  lecture. 

"The  symbolism  of  grapes  appears  early  in  the  novel,"  droned  the 
teacher,  "as  Grandpa  Joad  fantasizes  about  eating  them  and  letting  the 
juice  ..."  The  exam  was  next  week,  but  David  had  no  interest  in  such 
trivialities;  there  were  more  important  matters  at  hand.  Who  would  he 
invite  to  the  party  on  Friday?  There  were  so  many  possiblites  that  it 
was  a  difficult  choice.  He  was  so  popular  that  his  greatest  difficulty  in 
securing  a  date  was  finding  the  appropriate  victim's  number  in  the  tele- 
phone book. 

"David!"  demanded  the  teacher,  sensing  David's  preoccupation  with 
other  subjects,  "Who  is  responsible  for  the  Joad  family's  sense  of  unity 
during  and  immediately  after  their  journey?" 

A  very  difficult  question  indeed,  thought  David.  After  considerable 
reflection,  he  announced  deliberately:   "Jennifer". 
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The  teacher  raised  his  eyebrows  in  mild  disbelief,  the  classroom 
shook  with  laughter,  and  even  David  giggled  vaguely,  not  entirely  cer- 
tain of  what  was  so  tremendously  funny.  Recognizing  his  faux-pas, 
David  hurried  to  correct  himself. 

"No,  perhaps  not.  I  think  Mary  might  be  a  better  choice,"  he  reas- 
sured the  teacher. 

Much  to  his  dismay,  this  new-and-improved  brilliant  observation 
threw  the  class  into  further  convulsions.  The  teacher  had  had  enough  of 
such  hysteria,  however,  and  scolded  David  for  his  stupidity. 

"Look,  David,  it  was  somewhat  funny  once,  but  is  annoying  when 
prolonged.  I  wish  you  would  begin  to  pay  attention  in  class,  or  I  may 
have  to  deal  more  severely  with  you.  The  answer  to  my  question, 
obviously  simple  as  it  is,  is  Ma  Joad." 

"Oh,  yes,  "  he  apologized  carefully,  "I'm  sorry,  sir.  I  understand 
now."  The  classroom  soon  returned  to  normal,  and  David  attempted  to 
pay  more  attention  than  he  had  in  the  past;  but  the  teacher  had  not 
entirely  convinced  him  that  the  question  was  such  a  simple  one  —  nor 
that  Ma  Joad  was  the  ideal  partner  for  Friday's  party. 

Duncan  Baird 
Grade  10  A 

THE  FIRST  DAY 

He  stood,  cringing  against  the  tree  at  the  entrance  to  the  school 
yard.  This  was  his  first  day  and  nothing  looked  familiar.  He  had  been 
here  once  before,  but  today  everything  seemed  different.  The  school 
yard  thronged  with  strange  giants  who  obscured  his  view  and  confused 
him.  What  were  they  shouting  about?  Should  he  shout  too?  He  opened 
his  mouth  but  no  sound  could  be  heard. 

What  was  he  really  doing  here  anyway?  He  had  looked  forward 
to  this  day  but  now  he  was  confused  and  nervous.  Through  the  maze 
of  giants,  he  occasionally  glimpsed  the  school  building  and  the  attached 
house.  He  had  seen  it  many  times  before  but  today,  it  looked  so  very 
different. 

The  giants  were  becoming  restless.  They  seemed  happy  —  happy 
in  a  way  he  could  not  describe  because  he  could  not  feel  it.  He  found 
it  frightening  because  the  giants  were  so  big.  He  hoped  he  did  not 
look  scared. 

If  only  he  could  recognize  somebody,  but  in  the  whirl  of  black 
and  gold  before  him,  there  was  not  one  familiar  face.  He  felt  so  lost 
and  lonely. 

Then  a  hand  rested  on  his  shoulder  and,  looking  up,  he  found 
himself  staring,  open  mouthed,  at  the  biggest  giant  of  them  all.  He 
heard  him  say  in  a  deep  voice,  "Welcome  to  Selwyn  House.  I'm  Doctor 
Speirs,  your  headmaster.  We've  met  before,  haven't  we?" 
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Eventually,  this  young  boy  graduated  fVom  Selwyn  House.  Five 
years  after  Yale,  he  was  an  accomplished  businessman,  a  member  of 
the  St.  James  Club  and  a  resident  in  that  affluent  area  called  West- 
mount.  There,  he  lived  happily  with  his  wife  and  child. 

"Hey,  Dad,  come  on,  let's  go!  We're  going  to  be  late!  We  can't 
be  late  today.  Dad,  not  on  my  very  first  day  of  school.  Mr.  Troubetz- 
koy  wouldn't  like  it." 

His  father  startled  from  his  day  dream.  Could  time  have  really 
passed  that  quickly?  He  hoped  his  son  would  not  be  afraid  of  all  the 
giants. 

Andrew  Vivian 
Grade  9B 

WATER  SO  FREE 

He  shuffled  the  messy  papers  on  his  desk,  trying  to  look  for 
something,  but  then  he  suddenly  forgot  just  what  he  was  looking  for. 
Sighing,  he  leaned  back  on  his  chair  and  closed  his  eyes.  What  was  he 
going  to  do  now?  There  was  the  parent-teacher's  meeting  next  week, 
and  the  marks  had  to  be  entered  this  week.  Besides  that,  he  had  not 
finished  correcting  this  week's  assignments,  leaving  him  with  about 
forty  papers  to  correct  over  the  weekend.  What  was  he  going  to  say  to 
his  wife?  They  were  supposed  to  go  out  for  dinner  tonight,  but  he 
still  had  a  lot  of  work  to  do.  Why  did  he  have  to  teach?  Why  couldn't 
he  have  worked  elsewhere?  Why  didn't  he  just  stay  in  bed  this  morning 
if  he  did  not  want  to  work  today?  Sleeping  was  so  relaxing  because 
he  did  not  worry  while  he  dreamt  about  waters  cascading.  .  .  . 

The  old  problem  of  time  haunted  him  once  again.  Imagine!  All 
of  that  free  time  today,  and  most  of  it  wasted!  Some  teacher  would 
come  in  to  talk  saying  it  would  only  take  a  minute,  and  then  you  find 
out  after  a  while,  that  you  have  been  talking  for  over  half-an-hour. 
Besides  that,  working  in  the  classroom  was  always  impossible.  These 
students!  And  the  noise  they  make!  Immature,  restless  kids  playing 
around  for  most  of  the  day,  and  bothering  you  so  often.  God!  It  is  not 
their  fault  they  are  so  stupid!  He  laughed  loudly. 

Another  thought  troubled  him.  In  fact,  it  seemed  perhaps  that 
it  was  this  problem  which  prevented  him  from  doing  much  of  his  work. 
Subconsciously  he  had  been  pondering  over  this  one  major  question 
in  his  mind.  A  centre  point  climaxing  all  his  hopeless  troubles.  It  was  a 
student.  His  name  was  John.  What  was  wrong  with  him?  What? 

Finally,  the  school  bell  rang.  John  was  relieved.  He  dragged  him- 
self through  the  day  like  a  useless  piece  of  rag.  He  was  worried.  He  was 
aware  of  the  fact  that  everyone  was  obviously  wondering  what  was 
the  matter  with  him.  What  was  it?  What?  How  should  he  know?  Be- 
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sides,  it  was  his  problem  and  no  one  else's.  At  least,  that  was  how  it 
should  have  been.  He  could  just  imagine  how  much  gossip  was  circu- 
lating about  him  in  the  teacher's  room.  It  was  devastating  to  his  efforts 
at  trying  to  establish  a  reputation  of  himself  at  school. 

"Ha!  Ha!"  suddenly  laughed  a  loud-mouthed  classmate  with  red 
hair  and  pudgy  cheeks,  "Aren't  you  going  to  report  yourself  for  pubHc 
indecency  yet?" 

John  said  nothing. 

"Well?"the  red-haired  boy  asked  ,  with  an  ugly  smile  which 
revealed  missing  teeth  in  his  foul  mouth. 

"What?"  John  said  with  contempt. 

"You  know  what?"  he  asked  John  directly,  "You're  face  is  so 
ugly,  you  make  me  SICK!"  He  spat  on  the  ground  and  gave  John  a 
hateful  glare. 

"You've  got  to  understand  Johnny  boy  here."  said  another  boy 
behind  John's  back.  "He  was  so  ugly  as  a  boy  that  his  mother  had  to 
tie  a  PORK  CHOP  to  his  face  so  that  the  dog  would  play  with  him!" 

A  group  of  people  laughed.  One  of  them  laughed  so  wildly,  he 
was  about  to  roll  on  the  floor.  .  .  . 

John  started  to  run  home  when  all  of  a  sudden,  after  having  run 
two  blocks,  he  stopped.  He  wanted  to  cry.  He  wanted  to  shout  or 
scream,  or  do  anything  that  would  attract  someone's  attention.  He 
wanted  someone  to  care  about  him.  Everyone  seemed  to  be  against 
him,  or  just  did  not  care  about  him.  His  life  and  his  actions  seemed  to 
lead  him  nowhere. 

During  these  past  years,  he  had  been  encompassed  and  pressured 
by  the  drowning  waters  of  an  existence  that  he  just  could  no  longer 
bear.  Maybe,  one  day,  when  the  time  came  and  he  was  not  alive  any 
more,  he  would  be  free  to  roam  wherever  he  pleased.  He  would  be  like 
water;  tumbling,  splashing,  rolling  and  cascading.  Water  seemed  to  be 
so  free  of  troubles  and  hindrances.  Nothing  seemed  to  be  in  its  way. 
It  was  happy  and  it  moved  continuously.  It  did  not  need  any  help  to 
continue  moving,  and  that  was  what  he  wanted;  to  be  free  to  do  his 
own  thing  without  help  from  anyone  else.  How  water  stays  so  re- 
freshing and  cool  ever  so  easily  —  ever  so  freely! 

The  thought  of  having  to  continue  home  saddened  and  depressed 
him.  Through  the  years  of  unhappiness  and  worry,  he  had  wondered 
how  he  was  ever  going  to  continue  living.  His  teachers  drove  him  up 
the  wall,  and  his  parents  virtually  neglected  him.  Did  anyone  care 
about  him?  Anyone?  He  could  not  bear  it  any  longer!  No  longer! 

The  only  solution  for  him  lay  in  the  splashing,  cool  waters, 
which  only  existed  in  HIS  mind,  anyway. 

Analyzing  John's  case  seemed  to  lead  him  nowhere.  Being  a 
teacher,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  know  exactly  what  was  bother- 
ing him.  In  class,  it  was  obvious  John  could  not  concentrate  for  more 
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than  a  few  minutes  at  a  time.  If  only  he  could  find  out  what  was.  .  .  . 
He  sighed.  He  looked  at  the  messy  desk  in  front  of  him.  Immediately, 
he  was  worrying  as  to  how  he  was  going  to  be  able  to  finish  all  that 
work.  He  realized,  for  a  moment,  that  even  after  all  his  work  and 
anxiety,  everything  he  was  doing  seemed  quite  useless.  Some  students 
in  his  classes  just  could  NOT  learn.  .  .  .  Tomorrow,  he  concluded,  he 
would  say  nothing  in  particular  to  John.  He  was  a  teacher,  and  all  that 
was  required  of  him  was  to  try  his  best  with  the  students  in  the  class- 
room. He  would  continue  acting  as  he  had  been  doing. 
John's  case  seemed  virtually  incorrigible. 


Glenn  Fong 
Grade  1  OB 
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REBELLION,  REBELLION 

The  young,  unscarred  hands  gripped  tightly  at  the  back  of  the 
chair.  His  eyes  squinted  shghtly  in  anticipation  of  the  impending 
blow.  The  monstrous  figure,  standing  above,  feverishly  grabbed  a  thick 
cane,  worn  in  the  centre.  As  the  boy  squealed  quietly  in  pain,  the 
master  seemed  to  grunt  silently  with  inward  pleasure.  The  rest  of  the 
boys  in  the  class  had  seen  this  happen  far  too  often,  especially  with  Mr. 
James,  but  most  had  been  beaten  into  regarding  it  as  commonplace. 
One  student,  Brian  Carlton,  stirred  restlessly  and  his  hands  toyed 
with  a  pen. 

Brian,  extraordinarily,  had  never  experienced  the  thick  cane, 
since  he  was  well-liked  by  Mr.  James;  nevertheless,  a  quiver  of  disgust 
and  desire  for  revenge  shot  through  him.  He  stayed  long  after  class  and 
into  recess,  motionless,  until  the  quiver  had  grown  into  an  earthquake. 

Brian  set  out  with  two  other  boys,  with  the  agreement  of  the 
whole  class,  to  execute  their  rebellion.  The  two  boys  guarded  the  door 
as  watchmen.  Brian  quickly  entered  the  office,  sawed  a  cut  in  the  cane 
(with  a  tool  from  the  workshop),  leaving  enough  to  let  it  balance  with- 
out quite  breaking.  He  then  attached  a  note  which  read:  "Here's  to 
the  proper  use  and  meaning  of  discipline."  Brian  wondered  why  he 
had  not  written  something  more  rebellious.  All  that  was  left  to  do  now, 
was  to  return  the  tool. 

As  his  associates  slid  back  to  class,  Brian  rushed  to  the  workshop 
to  return  the  tool.  He  was  noticed  by  another  master,  who  quickly 
brought  him  to  Mr.  James.  Mr.  James  was  holding  half  of  the  broken 
cane  in  front  of  Brian's  class. 

"Is  this  the  bold  one?"  demanded  the  eager  teacher,  his  hands 
rubbing  up  and  down  the  wooden  handle.  Brian  glanced  quickly  at  the 
heavy,  threatening  wood.  The  class  murmured  an  approval  to  the 
master's  question.  Brian  turned  and  stared  questioningly  at  the  class; 
their  eyes  were  mirrored  on  both  sides. 

Sean  Lafleur 
Grade  1  OB 

THE  AGONIES  OF  ATTENDING  BOARDING  SCHOOL 

I'm  sure  that  anyone  who  spent  part  of  his  youth  at  boarding  school 
will  agree  that  those  years  had  to  be  the  most  agonizing  ones.  In  retro- 
spect, however,  one  can't  help  but  laugh  at  certain  isolated  moments. 

The  school  which  I  attended  was  named  L'Academie  St.  Joseph. 
Run  by  French  priests,  it  was  very  strict.  The  school  was  in  an  ancient 
castle  that  stood  on  a  cliff  overlooking  the  Bosphorous  in  Turkey. 
There  were  walls  around  it  and  the  only  entrance  was  a  huge,  iron  door 
which  was  at  least  fifteen  centimeters  thick.  The  only  handle  was  a  ring 
larger  than  my  waist. 
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The  porter's  house  was  directly  adjacent  to  the  door.  I  remember 
thinking  constantly  of  Macbeth's  castle  with  its  hell  porter.  When  the 
door  was  opened,  a  large  garden  with  a  goldfish  pi)nd  came  into  sight. 
A  path  led  up  to  this  pond,  encircled  it,  and  resumed  its  course  towards 
the  school.  The  courtyard  was  a  friendly  place;  indeed,  the  only  warm 
place  in  the  school. 

At  the  school,  food  was  horrible.  We  sometimes  would  eat  boiled 
onions  in  broth  for  the  main  course.  At  this,  everyone  in  the  dining  hall 
would  let  out  a  groan.  Other  times,  lentiles  were  on  the  menu.  This  was 
a  good  meal  for  all  the  "old  boys";  but  for  a  new  student,  it  was  a 
different  story.  A  boy  accustomed  to  eating  well  at  home  couldn't 
stomach  it.  His  share  was  quickly  divided  amongst  the  others.  When  I 
told  of  this  to  my  parents,  they  thought  I  was  exaggerating.  I  was  not. 

Perhaps  the  most  frustrating  thing  about  my  school  was  the  station- 
ery store.  The  man  running  it  was  nicknamed  "kara  bela"  or  "black 
curse"  as  it  would  be  in  English.  The  students  called  him  this  because 
he  wore  a  large  black  apron  and  was  terribly  grouchy.  There  was  always 
a  line  in  front  of  his  store.  Not  very  many  people  dared  tell  him  that 
the  merchandise  he  sold  was  cheap.  Anyway  during  my  youth,  ball- 
point pens  were  non-existent.  The  students  wrote  with  pens  similar  to 
quills  but  made  of  metal.  These  were  very  fragile  and  clumsy  if  the 
student  didn't  know  how  to  use  them.  Either  they  would  break,  or  they 
would  blot.  As  it  happens,  I  bought  a  new  one  every  day.  The  conversa- 
tion I  had  was  similar  to  this. 

"CZ/er  Frere,  I  would  like  to  buy  a  pen,  please."  (It  wasn't  so  bad  if 
you  spoke  formally  and  nicely.) 

""QuoiT^  he  would  bellow,  "what  do  you  do  with  them?  You  are 
here  every  day!" 

"'Cher  Frere,  these  pens  are  fragile;  they  break  very  easily." 

"Ah!  Nonsense!  I  haven't  broken  one  in  years!" 

The  frustration  mounted.  After  all,  I  was  paying  for  it.  What  did  he 
care? 

"A/a/s,  cher  Frere  -  .  .  .  " 

"  -  spare  me  les details.  How  many?  Quickly!" 

"Three  please,  cher  Frere.'' 

"Have  you  got  the  money?" 

"Oui,  cher  Frere."  (No!  I  was  going  to  take  them  without  paying. 
Really!) 

"Very  well!  Take  them,  and  be  gone!" 

'"Cher  Frere,  may  I  have  a  receipt?" 

"What!?!  You  do  not  trust  me,  you?" 

"A^o«,  cher  Frere,  that's  not  it!  I  give  it  to  my  father  who  pays  me 
back." 

"Very  well!" 

He  would  give  me  the  receipt  but  ten  cents  overcharged.  He  actually 
made  us  pay  for  the  ink  he  used.  You  could  not  help  but  curse  him 
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when  you  left. 

The  showers  were  another  matter.  Every  student  was  alloted  one  day 
of  the  week  when  he  could  take  a  shower.  I  remember  my  days  most 
vividly.  In  the  morning,  we  would  wake  up  in  the  dormitory,  half 
frozen.  The  whistle  blew  and  we  would  all  stand  in  front  of  our  beds, 
ready.  Then,  the  priests  would  march  us  to  the  shower.  The  stupidity 
of  that  march  was  insurmountable.  Each  student  had  to  walk  on  the 
second  row  of  tiles;  not  on  the  first,  nor  on  the  third.  If  the  unfortu- 
nate student  tread  on  a  forbidden  tile,  his  weekend  at  home  would 
vanish.  Arguing  was  out  of  the  question.  At  every  word,  the  punish- 
ment would  double.  Anyway,  we  got  to  the  showers.  When  the  whistle 
blew  (always  a  whistle),  the  first  group  of  boys  dashed  into  the  shower 
stall.  Incidentally,  these  were  so  small  that  one  couldn't  turn  around  or 
bend  down.  The  warning  v^histle  went  and  the  priest  would  turn  on 
the  water.  Immediately,  yells  of  pain  would  sound. 

"Ah!  You've  scalded  me!"  or  "Why  so  hot?  Did  the  sun  blow  up?" 

The  water  would  be  turned  off  so  that  the  boys  could  soap  them- 
selves. There  was  barely  enough  time  before  the  whistle  blew  again. 
This  time,  the  water  was  freezing  cold  (to  compensate  for  the  previous- 
ly boiling  water).  The  shouts  would  sound  again. 

"The  Ice  Age  has  set  in! "and  "I'm  blue  all  over  -  WARMTH!!" 

I  remember  plastering  myself  on  the  walls,  trying  to  avoid  the  water. 
The  pattern  (hot  -  cold)  was  always  the  same. 

The  day  came  when  three  of  us  were  pushed  too  far.  We  were  so  fed 
up  that  we  had  to  get  revenge.  There  was  only  one  way  to  do  this:  kill 
a  goldfish  in  the  pond.  These  fish  were  the  pride  of  the  priests  and  only 
three  times  in  the  history  of  the  school  had  there  been  successful  at- 
tempts at  killing  one.  My  friends  and  I  were  determined  to  be  the 
fourth.  We  made  a  plan  to  meet  one  weekend  outside  the  school 
grounds  and  gather  rocks.  We  would  bombard  the  pond  on  our  way, 
hoping  to  kill  at  least  one  large  one.  We  made  our  move  but  found  that 
nothing  came  of  it.  We  resolved  to  try  again.  This  time,  however,  a 
friend  suggested  we  use  a  slab  and  not  stones.  We  agreed.  I  brought  my 
laundry  bag  and  with  it  we  carried  a  massive  slab  inside  the  courtyard, 
planning  to  dump  the  rock  at  the  best  moment.  The  time  came.  In  his 
anxiousness,  my  friend  overturned  the  bag  and  dropped  both  the  rock 
and  the  bag.  The  splash  had  to  be  the  greatest  and  loudest  I've  ever 
seen.  That  night  we  recovered  my  laundry  bag  which  had  my  number 
on  it.  The  next  morning,  an  assembly  was  called  and  the  head  priest 
addressed  the  student  body: 

"Chers  elevesf  Non  seulment  im  poisson,  .  .  non  seulment  deux 
poissons,  .  .  .  mats  touts  les  poissons  sont  ecrasesf " 

We  were  happy  about  our  victory  but  terrified  at  being  caught.  But, 
as  it  was,  the  history  books  recorded  the  incident  without  our  names. 
We'd  had  our  revenge. 

Although  I  laugh  now,  at  the  time  these  events  were  pure  agony. 
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But  I  graduated  tVoiii  there  and  the  higli  cahbre  o\'  education  lielped 
me  in  university.  Now.  my  son  goes  to  a  private  school.  I  see  in  him 
certain  similarities.  He  complains  about  the  food  and  tells  us  the  affec- 
tionate names  that  he  calls  it.  Apparently,  fish  eyes  in  glue  is  the 
worst.  Their  ''kara  bcla'  is  the  administrative  secretary.  Well,  !  suppose 
each  school  is  different  but  there  are  aways  certain  common  idiosyn- 
cracies. 


All  Argun 
Grade  10  A 


There  once  was  a  man  from  York 

who  looked  very  much  like  a  stork. 

He'd  stand  on  one  leg, 

and  drink  from  a  meg. 

while  on  his  nose,  he  balanced  the  cork. 

Martin  Osmond 
Grade  1 1 A 


There  once  was  a  man  from  Glad, 

whose  commercials  were  ever  so  bad. 

He'd  talk  on  the  air 

with  his  silver-grey  hair 

and  drive  people  stark-raving  mad. 

Martin  Osmond 
Grade  11 A 


There  once  was  a  legion  of  nannies, 

who  were  happy  in  nooks  or  in  crannies. 

They  were  mentally  ill, 

but  of  strength,  had  their  fill. 

For  they  daily  worked  out  at  Vic  Tanny's. 

Chris  Chapman 
Grade  llA 


There  once  was  a  man  from  Thyme 

whose  poems  never  would  rhyme. 

When  asked,  "Why  so?" 

He  replied,  "1  don't  know, 

but  I  just  can't  find  the  right  word." 

Martin  Osmond 
Grade  llA 
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FRIDAY  NIGHTS 

When  I  go  out  on  Friday  nights 
to  mingle  with  my  friends, 
we  go  down  town  to  see  the  lights  — 
when  I  go  out  on  Friday  nights. 
And  then  I  know  we'll  all  get  tight, 
in  keeping  with  the  trends. 
When  I  go  out  on  Friday  nights, 
to  mingle  with  my  friends. 

When  I  come  home  on  Friday  nights, 

my  eyes  all  sore  and  red. 

I  have  to  grope  to  find  the  light  — 

when  I  come  home  on  Friday  nights. 

I  cannot  ever  stand  up  right, 

and  I  fall  back  on  my  bed. 

When  I  come  home  on  Friday  nights, 

my  eyes  all  sore  and  red. 

Martin  Osmond 
Grade  llA 


DENSITY 


There  once  was  a  man  who  was  drunk; 
From  neck  up,  he  was  totally  numb. 
Oft,  he  strolled  down  the  street. 
And  tripped  over  his  feet 
While  attempting  to  walk  and  chew  gum. 

Benjamin  Shaer 
Grade  1  IB 


There  once  was  a  man  named  Billy 

Who  came  all  the  way  from  Philly. 

He  went  to  New  York 

To  buy  some  port, 

But  ended  up  buying  some  chili. 

Andrew  Nemec 
Grade  1  lA 
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There  once  was  a  student 

whom  the  teachers  found  very  impudent. 

So  they  thouglit  of  a  scheme 

which  was  really  mean. 

But  it  taught  him  to  be  much  more  prudcnl. 

George  Zarifi 
Grade  I J  A 


There  once  was  a  school  in  Westmount, 

at  the  foot  of  a  steep  little  mount. 

It  was  really  a  riot, 

I  thank  God  I  tried  it. 

But  just  in  the  prescribed  amount. 

George  Zarifi 
Grade  1  lA 


A  saint  went  a'  looking  for  life, 

but  found  with  it  just  too  much  strife. 

So  he  made  an  endeavour 

to  be  saintly  forever 

and  remained  where  strife's  so  much  less  rife. 

George  Zarifi 
Grade  llA 


There  once  was  a  man  named  Hades 
who  longed  to  own  a  Mercedes. 
After  diving  in  the  Thames, 
got  a  bad  case  of  the  Benz. 
Now  he  can  impress  all  the  ladies! 


Brett  Howard 
Grade  9B 


There  once  was  a  very  queer  man, 

Who  came  up  with  a  sinister  plan. 

He  would  carry  a  bat, 

Knock  off  a  man's  hat 

And  run  off  with  toupee  in  hand. 

Michael  Pateras 
Grade  llA 
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ODE  TO  BILL  AND  THE  BEAR 

(With  apologies  to  R.W.  Service) 

You  see  the  cud  that  lies  on  the  hill? 
'lis  the  remains  of  my  brother,  Bill. 
He  went  up  there  to  hunt  a  bear 
that  was  so  big,  it  didn't  seem  fair. 

He  went  up  to  face  his  fear, 

hoping  that  it  would  be  his  peer. 

He  met  the  bear  face-to-face, 

and  then  he  knew  he'd  found  his  place. 

My  brother  raised  his  gun  up  high, 
and  he  knew  he'd  have  to  try. 
So  he  shut  his  eyes  and  pulled  the  trigger, 
but  the  bear's  image  only  seemed  bigger. 

The  great  brown  bear  let  out  a  growl 
that  would  make  a  grown  man  howl. 
His  great  big  paw  came  thundering  down 
and  all  Bill  could  do  was  put  on  a  frown. 

We  found  him  up  there. 
Lying  next  to  the  bear, 
three  days  after  this  gruesome  affair. 

They  both  were  stone  cold. 

If  I  may  be  so  bold, 

they  were  dead  as  if  set  in  a  mould. 

Willie  McNally 
Grade  llA 


PROGRESS 


When  I  grow  up 

I  want  to  be 

a  clown. 

Who  knows  who 

Ovid  was?  What 

the  theory  of  relativity  is? 

and  why  a  confluence  is 

important? 

Andrew  Sussman 
Grade  8 A 
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A  MODERN  GLIMPSE  AT  CLASSICAL  MYTHOLOGY 

It  starts  with  Zeus,  whom  everyone  feared. 
He  is  the  old  guy,  with  the  long  white  beard. 

Then  came  his  sister  who  influenced  his  life; 
she  was  Hera,  and  would  soon  be  his  wife. 

They  remained  on  Mount  Olympus  where  they  were  stars. 
They  then  made  Diana,  Mercury,  Hebe  and  Mars. 

After  this,  the  situation  continued  to  flow, 
with  Perseus,  Dionysus,  Hercules  and  Apollo. 

Then  there  was  Venus,  who  by  then, 
was  wanted  by  a  number  of  men. 

Europa  was  pretty  and  did  many  men  please, 

including  Zeus  who  reformed  and  brought  her  "overseas". 

Then  there  was  the  god  of  Hell,  or  Pluto  he  was  named. 
'Twas  for  damning  people  to  the  underworld  he  was  famed. 

Prometheus,  too,  was  a  famous  Greek  God, 
who  sat  around  having  his  liver  gnawed. 

Love  was  all  that  Cupid  was  concerned, 
and  through  his  arrow,  love  many  earned. 

Finally,  Poseidon  would  eventually  be 
the  great  god  of  the  almighty  sea. 

Brett  Howard 
Grade  9B 


There  was  a  man  called  Rene 
And  nothing  ever  went  his  way. 
No  matter  how  hard  he  tried, 
Someone  alway  died  — 
And  not  even  to  his  dismay. 

Andrew  Nemec 
Grade  llA 
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FOOD  FOR  THOUGHT 

If 

counting  all 

the  cornflakes 

in 

the  box 

is  the 

only 

sane  act 

in  this  world, 

then 

all  else 

is  madness 

Jonathan  Lapin 
Grade  9B 

B.O.M.D.A.S. 

Bracket  your  times  trees  close  brackets  plus  bushes 
divided  by 
leaves. 

leaves 
bracket  three  squirrels  plus  earth  close  brackets 
multiplied  by  humans  and  dogs. 

.  .  .  that  is  more  than  a  home! 

Stephen  Fong 
Grade  llA 

BIG  BOYS 

Rough  and  tough  the  big  boys  are 

until  someone  bigger  comes  along. 

Leather  jackets  and  a  car. 

Rough  and  tough  the  big  boys  are, 

drinking  beer  in  a  car, 

breaking  windows  as  if  nothing  is  wrong. 

Rough  and  tough  the  big  boys  are, 

until  someone  bigger  comes  along. 

David  Daly 
Grade  J  OA 


\ 
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BLACK  AND  RED 

Black  and  red  the  goalie  sees 
when  pucks  get  by  into  the  net. 
Tired  and  on  his  knees, 
black  ami  red  the  goalie  sees. 
Others  think  his  job  is  a  breeze, 
being  cheered  is  no  sure  bet. 
Black  and  Red  the  goalie  sees 
when  pucks  get  by  into  the  net. 

David  Daly 
Grade  1 OA 


Though  it's  true  my  poems  stink, 
they're  better  than  my  prose. 
They  take  less  time,  less  paper,  less  ink. 
And  though  it's  true  my  poems  stink 
why  I  don't  even  have  to  think. 
Some  hate  them,  and  I  say  to  those, 
though  it's  true  my  poems  stink, 
they're  better  than  my  prose. 


Jean-Francois  Chenier 
Grade  1  lA 


It's  all  been  said  before  - 

every  story,  every  theme  — 

so  why  bother  saying  more? 

It's  all  been  said  before. 

And  all  we're  writing  for 

is  a  passing  English  mark  —  our  dream 

It's  all  been  said  before  - 

every  story,  every  theme. 

lean- 1  rami  US  C  Iwnicr 
Grade  1 1 A 
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SMARTIES 

The  girl  -  she's  nice.  Mmm,  she's  nice. 
A  noisy -dumb  excitement  makes  the  boy 
Jump 

and 
Grin. 

The  mirror  looks  alright.  Yeah,  real  nice  — 
No  zits  or  anything,  just 
Nice  hair 
and 
White  teeth. 

A  coat  grabbed  and  a  door  slammed  — 
He  runs, 
Running 
and 
Thinking.  (I'll  say  he's  thinking.) 

Past  a  house,  a  park,  a  lane. 
Over  a  street  -  now  past  the 
Bank 

and 
Store. 

The  store.  She  likes  Smarties.  Get  her 

Some  'cause  she's  so  nice  — 

Buys 

and 
Leaves. 

He's  still  running  .  .  .  and  thinking, 
And  almost  before  he  thinks  some  more. 
He's  there 
and 
Grinning. 

She  opens  the  door.  She  looks  so  nice. 
And  in  a  moment  they're  standing. 
Standing 
and 
Kissing. 

"Look  what  I  brought  for  you."  He  waits  for 
Her  face  to  excite.  Then  he  sees  her 
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Looking 
and 
Seeing. 

"Oh,  Wow,  Like  .  .  .  Thank  you!  You're  so  sweet!"  Kiss. 
(See  what  I  mean,  she's  nice.)  "There's  nothing  I  Hke  better  with 

you  than 
Parties 

and 
Smarties." 

Michael  Dungan 
Grade  lOA 

A  man  from  Medicine  Hat 

hved  in  a  house  he  shared  with  a  rat. 

One  day,  the  beast  left, 

for  their  friendship  was  cleft 

and  the  rat  owned  the  house  after  that. 

Chris  Chapman 
Grade  1  lA 


Summer's  grass  filling 
empty  gaps  of  space  among 
the  old  stumps  of  trees. 

Alan  R<tss\' 
Grade  I  LA 


Vatican  City, 

the  Cardinals  assemble. 

A  swift,  stunning  choice. 

Alan  Rossv 
Grade  11 A 


Hospitality. 

Canada  from  sea  to  sea, 

unmistakable. 


Alan  Rossy 
Grade  1  lA 
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CINDERELLA  REVEALS  HER  TRUE  COLOURS 

One  frosty  Friday,  I  lived  in  the  Magic  Kingdom,  working  like 
a  dog  morning,  noon  and  night.  My  life  was  as  dull  as  dishwater,  for  I 
had  three  sisters  who  were,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  no  bed  of  roses.  I 
knew  my  life  would  be  an  uphill  struggle,  but  I  let  it  flow  with  the 
tide. 

My  sisters  came  home  one  afternoon,  pleased  as  punch.  They  had 
all  been  invited  to  the  annual  Ball  at  the  Royal  Palace.  Quick  as  a 
flash,  my  three  sisters  ran  around  the  house  in  the  altogether,  preparing 
for  the  event.  They  all  tried  to  look  as  fresh  as  daisies,  but  nothing 
seemed  to  improve  their  terrible  looks.  Nevertheless,  after  doing  this 
and  that,  my  sisters  were  ready  in  the  nick  of  time. 

On  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  I  ran  around  up  in  arms.  I  had 
always  been  a  person  who  went  after  my  goals  hard  and  fast,  but  I 
really  wanted  to  go  to  the  ball.  I  sat  looking  into  the  fire,  snug  as  a  bug 
on  a  rug,  dreaming  about  all  the  high,  wide  and  handsome  men  I 
could  be  meeting. 

Out  of  the  blue,  I  began  to  see  the  light.  The  Fairy  God  Mother 
appeared  in  the  room  as  clear  as  daylight.  As  she  called,  "Cinderella", 
I  knew  she  was  real,  and  I  jumped  for  joy.  Now  things  were  fine  and 
dandy,  and  I  could  show  my  true  colours.  My  last  wish  to  the  Fairy 
God  Mother  was  to  have  a  little  spending  money,  which  she  granted  at 
once.  (Since  I  don't  make  a  handsome  salary,  I  am  always  hard  pressed 
for  cash!)  I  now  said  to  myself,  "Let  the  show  begin." 

The  annual  Ball  was  out  of  this  world,  and  I  met  a  peach  of  a 
fellow.  The  was  free,  white  and  twenty-one,  and  I  was,  to  say  the  least, 
taken  with  him.  The  evening  was  filled  with,  as  he  put  it,  "wine,  women 
and  song".  Anyway,  I  enjoyed  every  minute  of  it. 

I  knew  that  at  twelve  o'clock  the  spell  would  be  over.  As  the 
clock  struck  twelve,  I  ran  as  fast  as  lightening  from  the  Ball.  I  began 
in  fits  and  starts,  and  then  in  leaps  and  bounds.  With  all  due  modesty,  it 
was  an  evening  to  remember,  since  I  lost  my  slipper  on  the  way  home. 

The  next  day,  a  messenger,  sent  by  the  Prince,  came  looking  for 
the  owner  of  the  slipper,  who  would  be  his  pride  and  joy.  I  was  worried 
that  I  would  not  get  a  chance  to  try  on  the  slipper,  and  my  hopes  were 
going  to  rack  and  ruin.  I  suppose  it  was  the  luck  of  the  draw  for  me 
because  the  shoe  was  mine.  I  have  always  said,  "if  the  shoe  fits,  wear 
it."  I  guess  it  is  true  that  blondes  have  more  fun,  since  I  get  to  marry 
the  Prince.  Adios!  C'est  la  vie! 

Andrew  Black 
Grade  UB 
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THE  UNDECIDED  DECISION 

The  sun  exploded  over  the  hori/.on.  It  sent  forth  knife-like  rays, 
which  pierced  the  morning  fog.  The  spears  tormented  the  droplets, 
making  them  angry;  but  with  their  frustration,  they  burst  apart  and 
disappeared. 

The  forest  seemed  agitated.  A  monkey  flew  from  branch  to 
branch  with  the  dexterity  of  an  acrobat.  The  cry  of  a  morning  owl 
sounded  througli  the  trees.  A  general  prickly  unrest  was  felt.  It  was 
a  tense  feeling.  Far  from  their  usual  moods,  the  animals  seemed  more 
alert,  more  nervous.  Even  the  water  ripples  across  the  pond  quivered 
more  unsteadily  than  normal.  It  was  unrest. 

At  the  edge  of  this  agitation  grew  a  new  form  of  vegetation. 
Not  the  natural  primeval  growth,  but  a  regular  and  more  shaped  struc- 
ture. Towns  grow  in  the  rarest  locations,  and  this  was  no  exception. 
The  corrugated  roofs  hiding  the  earth  walls  of  the  bungalows,  stretched 
for  over  five  hundred  years,  until  the  vegetation  once  more  took  over. 
The  gaping  holes  in  the  walls  were  the  only  visible  marks.  It  was  from 
one  such  hole  that  he  exited.  With  a  torn  overcoat  and  sweat-stained 
shirt,  he  resembled  any  native.  His  intellect  was  not  to  be  scoffed  at. 
Though  the  holes  in  his  khaki  shorts  needed  work,  he  was,  in  fact,  well 
looked  after. 

The  professor  drew  a  difficult  breath.  The  unkindly  humidity 
plays  havoc  with  the  North  American  lung.  The  bristles  on  his  chin 
bulged.  The  exhaustive  inspection  of  the  volcano  Takarus,  had  taken 
more  than  a  month  and  he  was  certain  of  his  facts.  The  thousands  of 
years  in  which  the  volcano  had  been  dormant,  supported  his  claims. 
Nevertheless,  he  had  been  summoned  by  the  people  of  the  island  to 
examine  it.  In  his  opinion,  it  would  stay  dormant. 

"Finished  you  working,  professor?" 

He  wheeled  around.  His  gaze  fixed  itself  upon  one  of  the  natives. 
The  native  wore  the  traditional  khaki  shorts,  with  a  light,  hard-woven 
vest.  The  equatorial  accent  was  strong,  as  was  most  of  the  islanders; 
however,  this  one  spoke  surprisingly  good  English.  The  eyes  of  this 
particular  person  shone  quite  brightly  and  the  wrinkles  on  his  brow 
gave  hint  of  some  intelligence.  This  was  the  chief. 

"Just  finished  this  morning."  replied  the  professor. 

"What  find  you''"  quizzed  the  chief. 

"I'll  tell  you  this,"  began  the  professor  in  a  tone  which  indicated 
a  prolonged  speech:  "Takarus  is  an  old  mountain,  and  her  flames  have 
been  dead  a  long  time.  There's  nothing  to  say  that  she'll  erupt." 

"Speak  you  not  the  truth!" 

The  professor  found  it  difficult  to  communicate.  Though  know- 
ledgeable, he  had  to  express  himself  in  terms  that  a  primitive  intellect 
could  comprehend. 

"But  there  is  no  proof."  he  repeated. 
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"The  animals,  they  know."  the  chief  made  a  wide  sweep  with  his 
hand  to  indicate  the  forest. 

"The  animals  are  restless.  They  the  great  danger  feel,  and  it  very 
great." 

"All  right,  I  beheve  you."  The  professor  turned  away. 

The  trees  began  to  walk.  They  turned  their  backs  upon  the  great 
volcano.  The  professor  reahzed  the  futility  of  the  argument.  In  both 
their  minds  the  conflict  had  not  as  yet  finished;  in  fact,  it  had,  at  that 
moment  the  ground  was  shaken  violently.  Seconds  later,  they  were 
smothered  beneath  several  tons  of  volcanic  ash. 

Clark  Schwab 
Grade  9 A 

AUREI  FLOCCI  ET  IRES  URSI 

She  could  wait  no  longer. 

From  the  door  of  the  cottage  to  the  gate,  from  the  gate  to  the 
door  of  the  cottage  and  then  back  again  to  the  gate  and  then  back  again 
to  the  cottage  she  had  paced,  pondering  with  each  step  her  decision, 
wondering  whether  or  not  to  enter.  A  full  morning  had  passed  since 
her  departure,  when  she  had  wandered  as  far  as  she  could.  For  a  full 
morning  she  had  walked,  on  and  on  and  on:  but  she  could  walk  no 
longer. 

She  opened  the  door,  stepping  quietly  in  lest  someone  might 
hear;  and  in  a  few  moments  she  was  standing  all  alone  in  the  small 
unfamiliar  living-room. 

Yes,  her  parents  had  not  understood,  as  she  had  read  from  their 
look  of  disapproval.  Their  doubt  had  stung  her  deeply  and  she  thought 
how  good  it  would  be  were  they  to  see  her  now,  happy  in  her  solitude, 
all  alone  and  away  from  their  silent  command.  Her  feet  weary,  she  sat 
down  in  a  great  well-worn  chair,  soft,  very  soft,  too  soft  for  her,  soft 
like  her  father's  flabby  face,  soft  like  his  wavering  attitude,  never 
strong,  never  able  to  comfort  or  aid.  And  she  sat  in  another  chair,  hard 
and  unforgiving,  hard  like  her  mother,  strict  and  stern  and  insensitive, 
lively  as  a  dead  man,  callous  and  selfish  and  unfeeling.  She  rose  once 
more  and  sat  in  the  last  chair:  soft  and  hard,  warm  and  comfortable, 
relaxing  and  lulling  her  mind  to  happiness. 

Soon  she  lifted  herself  from  the  chair  and  proceeded  on  her  way 
through  the  house,  looking  curiously  about,  left  and  right,  right  and 
left.  There  was  a  kitchen  before  her  and  she  entered:  warm  freshly- 
baked  smells  inside.  And  on  the  table  lovely  warm-smelling  porridge  in 
three  different  bowls.  She  ate  from  the  first  and  it  scolded  her  tongue, 
too  hot,  much  much  too  hot,  burning  Uke  the  sand  on  the  beach  on 
that  hot  summer  day:  and  all  the  children  rushing  about,  noisily, 
noisily,  shouting  and  kicking  the  sand  all  about.  The  sounds  and  the 
names  and  the  voices  continued  to  beckon,  to  beckon,  to  beckon:  and 
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each  annoyed  :md  disturbed  her  more  and  more,  disrupting  her  thoughts 
and  her  peace.  Again!  Again!  Again!  The  voices  of  the  past  were  cal- 
ling. 

Wake  up,  Aurei  Flocci! 

-  Here  she  comes! 

C'mon!  into  the  water,  Aurea! 

-  Oo!  Ah!  it's  cold! 

She  tried  the  next  bowl  and  it  was  cold:  cold,  cold  like  the  water. 
And  she  knew  how  her  t1esh  dreaded  the  cold  inhuman  touch  of  the 
sea  and  the  cold  touch  of  her  mother's  hand  on  her  shoulder,  stem 
and  cold,  cold  as  the  frost  on  the  window.  She  pushed  the  bowl  away 
and  tried  the  last  one.  How  good  it  was!  Sweet  and  warm  and  delicious, 
sweet  and  soft  and  good,  filling  her  empty  stomach.  She  finished  it  all 
and  continued  to  walk  througli  the  house.  At  the  end  of  the  hall  was  a 
staircase  and  she  decided  to  climb  up,  wondering  how  the  upstairs 
looked:  and  growing  sleepy,  she  lay  down  on  the  first  bed  she  saw,  big 
and  soft,  uncomfortable  for  it  was  too  big  and  too  soft.  But  the  next 
bed  was  too  hard  and  she  thought  that  there  must  be  a  block  of  wood 
beneath  the  sheets,  a  great  thick  piece  of  wood,  like  the  door  of  her 
house  which  she  had  slammed  as  she  left,  screaming  over  and  over 
again: 

-  I  hate  you! 

But  the  last  bed  was  neither  too  hard  nor  too  soft  and  soon  she 
began  to  fall  fast  fast  asleep:  and  through  her  mind  she  could  hear  the 
peaceful  summer  night,  quiet  and  faint  and  whispering,  trembling  and 
glistening  througli  her  veins,  reviving  her  soul  and  awakening  her 
heart.  Flowerlike  echoes  and  whispers.  Whispering,  echoing,  echoing 
and  blossoming  like  a  flower,  they  grew  and  budded  in  freedom  and 
sohtude,  swaying  and  laughing  in  the  wind,  leaf  by  leaf  and  petal  by 
petal,  enveloped  in  the  glad,  gentle  air. 

Evening  had  fallen  when  she  woke  and  she  could  hear  faintly  the 
sounds  of  voices  calling:  and  as  she  opened  her  eyes,  she  could  see  three 
bears  before  her,  crying: 

-  Who's  been  sitting  in  my  chair? 

-  Who's  been  sitting  in  my  chair? 

-  Who's  been  sitting  in  my  chair? 

-  Who's  been  eating  my  porridge? 

-  Who's  been  eating  my  porridge? 
-  Who's  been  eating  my  porridge? 
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—  Who's  been  sleeping  in  my  bed? 

—  Who's  been  sleeping  in  my  bed? 

—  Who  is  sleeping  in  my  bed? 

And  she  ran  from  the  bed  lest  they  might  eat  her  for  dinner  and 
ran  down  the  staircase  and  out  of  the  house:  but  she  recalled  the 
rapture  of  her  sleep  and  sighed  at  its  joy. 

She  ran  down  the  path  through  the  forest  and  gazed  above  the 
treetops.  Evening  had  fallen.  A  rim  of  the  young  moon  lit  the  dark 
forest  and  the  leaves  rustled  softly  in  the  wind. 

Benjamin  Shaer 
Grade  1  IB 


CHAPTER  ONE  IN  WHICH  HAMLET'S  GHOST  APPEARS, 
AND  HAMLET  THINKS 

Bernardo,  while  on  guard  one  night,  stood  talking  to  his  friend, 
Francisco. 

"Was  your  guard  quiet  tonight?"  asked  Francisco. 

"It  was  the  usual  guard,  if  you  know  what  I  mean."  said  Bernardo 
rather  carelessly,  and  Francisco,  who  thought  he  did,  said,  "Oh!" 
Then  he  said,  "Have  you  seen  Horatio  and  Marcellus  yet?  They  were 
going  to  meet  me  here." 

Just  then,  they  heard  some  steps  behind  them,  and  out  from  the 
dark  came  Horatio  and  Marcellus. 

"Hullo,  Horatio.  Hullo  Marcellus."  said  Bernardo. 

"Have  you  seen  It  yet,  Bernardo?"  said  Horatio  nervously.  "If 
there  is  an  It."  he  said.  "Which  I  doubt."  said  he. 

"There  is  an  It."  said  Marcellus,  "for  we  have  seen  it  —  the  It, 
that  is  -  both  the  last  two  nights." 

Suddenly,  he  pointed  excitedly  in  front  of  him.  "LookV 

Out  from  the  corner,  the  It  appeared.  Indeed,  it  looked  like  a 
ghost  —  possibly  a  Ghost  of  Hostile  Intent. 

"It  looks  like  Hamlet  Sr.!"  said  Bernardo. 

"You  are  a  Man  of  Great  Brain,  Horatio;  speak  to  it."  said  Mar- 
cellus. 

"Yes,  it  is  the  king.  Speak  to  it,  Horatio."  said  Bernardo. 

Horatio  said  that  it  did  look  like  the  dead  king,  and  jumped 
nervously.  Then,  to  show  his  courage,  he  jumped  once  or  twice  more 
(due  to  the  cold,  of  course)  and  agreed  to  speak  with  it. 

But  after  only  a  few  words,  the  gliost  left,  and  the  guards  all 
talked  about  it  together. 

"What  must  we  do,  Horatio?"  said  Bernardo. 

"It  is  the  dead  king!"  said  Marcellus. 
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"This  means  that  something  of  Great  Importance  will  happen." 
declared  Horatio  triumphantly,  thougli  he  was  not  sure  himself.  "Let's 
tell  Hamlet  about  the  ghost.  It  might  talk  to  him." 

"Yes,  let's."  said  Marcellus.  And  so  the  three  of  them  went 
to  get  Hamlet. 

Later,  Hamlet,  Horatio  and  Marcellus  came  trotting  back  to  the 
spot  where  the  ghost  had  been  seen  before.  And,  indeed,  but  a  few 
minutes  passed  before  the  ghost  appeared  again. 

"Look!  It's  here  again!"  cried  Horatio  excitedly;  and  then, 
"It's  calling  you,  Hamlet." 

"Don't  go!"  said  Marcellus,  fidgeting  nervously.  "It  might  be  a 
Ghost  of  Hostile  Intent      you  know.  That  Sort  of  Ghost." 

"I  have  to  go."  said  Hamlet  bravely.  "If  I  don't,  it  will  not  say 
anything." 

And  so,  our  brave  hero,  Hamlet,  went  off  with  the  Ghost  of  Pos- 
sible Hostile  Intent.  When  they  finally  arrived  at  a  more  quiet  spot, 
the  ghost  began  to  speak. 

"I  am  your  father's  ghost.  I  have  been  doomed  to  walk  the  nights 
for  some  time." 

"But  why?"  asked  Hamlet,  his  eyes  wide  with  wonder.  And  so 
the  ghost  told  the  story  of  his  murder  by  Hamlet's  uncle,  all  the  while 
Hamlet  listening  with  Great  Interest.  Finally,  the  Ghost  came  to  the 
end  of  the  story. 

"I  have  to  go  now."  he  said.  "Remember  my  words."  he  said. 
"And  don't  forget  me."  said  he.  And  here  we  leave  Hamlet,  as  did  the 
ghost,  thinking  hard  with  his  head  in  his  hands. 

Patrick  Webster 
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LA  PLAGE 

(with  apologies  to  A.  Camus) 

It  is  as  reasonable  to  represent 

one  kind  of  lunacy  by  another, 

as  it  is  to  represent  a  good 

story  by  a  lousy  one. 

—  Anonymous 

The  unusual  events  in  this  chronicle  occurred  in  197-,  on  the 
beaches  of  Nantucket.  Nantucket,  let  us  admit,  is  a  rather  ordinary 
holiday  spot.  The  people  form  habits  of  sunbathing,  swimming  and 
surfing.  Everthing  is  done  merely  for  the  sake  of  pleasure. 

Such  being  the  normal  life  in  Nantucket,  one  can  easily  under- 
stand why  our  fellow  vacationers  were  stunned  by  the  incidents  of  the 
June  of  the  year  in  question.  The  narrator  (who  wishes  to  keep  his 
identity  a  secret)  has  undertaken  to  present  the  occurrences  despite  his 
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incompetence  to  do  so  simply  because  chance  put  him  in  the  way  of 
gathering  much  information. 

Perhaps  now,  the  time  has  come  to  present  the  reader  with  the 
unbiased  chronicle.  .  .  . 

While  taking  his  daily  stroll  along  the  beach  on  the  morning  of 
June  23,  the  handsome  Professor  Laffer,  a  teacher  of  English  from 
upstate  New  York,  felt  something  soft  under  his  foot.  It  was  a  dead 
fish.  He  kicked  it  aside  and  would  not  have  given  it  another  thought 
had  it  not  been  for  another  incident  which  happened  later  that  day.  As 
he  was  walking  down  the  hall  of  the  plush  Holiday  Inn,  at  which  he  and 
his  wife  were  staying,  he  saw  a  fish  lying  next  to  an  ashtray.  Naturally 
appalled,  he  went  to  the  front  desk  to  complain  to  the  clerk,  Michael. 
"Ah  yes."  said  Michael.  "That's  been  happening  a  lot  lately. 
Some  kids  seem  to  think  it's  funny  to  leave  dead  fish  all  over  the 
place.  But  don't  worry,  I've  been  watching  for  those  kids.  It  won't 
happen  again." 

Laffer  started  towards  his  room,  satisfied.  It  was  on  the  elevator 
that  the  awful  thought  first  struck  him. 

"Holy  shit."  he  thought,  "Its  been  staring  me  right  in  the  face. 
It's  just  like  the  book  .  .  .  sort  of  .  .  .  the  fish  are  crawling  out  of  the  sea 
to  die.  ...  We  must  be  on  the  verge  of  a  catastrophic  plague!"  The 
English  teacher  rushed  off  of  the  elevator  towards  his  hotel  room.  He 
opened  the  door.  There  was  his  wife;  she  would  understand  -  she  had 
read  the  book  twice. 

"The  fish  .  .  .  they're  crawling  out  of  the  sea  to  die  .  .  .  it's  the 
first  stage  ...  we  have  to  pack  ...  to  leave  here  .  .  .  now!" 
She  sniffed. 

"Oh  no.  .  .  .  It's  too  late  .  .  .  you've  got  it." 
"You  mean  the  sniffles?" 

"Of  course  you  can't  understand;  your' re  only  a  woman.  I'll 
have  to  speak  with  my  friend,  Mr.  Bigg." 

Laffer  rushed  out  of  the  Holiday  Inn  and  into  the  Ramada  Inn 
next  door.  He  ran  up  to  room  665  where  his  friend,  Mr.  Bigg,  was 
staying  and  began  to  bang  on  the  door  violently.  Mr.  Bigg  answered 
with  a  sm.ile  on  his  face.  "Come  in,  come  in,  Professor.  I  was  just  about 
to  call  you.  I've  been  working  on  this  project,  you  see.  .  .  ." 

"Joe."  screamed  Laffer,  as  soon  as  he  had  caught  his  breath, 
"there's  no  time  for  that.  Something  important  is  happening  here." 
"But   Bernie,  this  is  important.  I'm  trying  to  decide  between 
'Scarlet'  and  'Crimson'." 

"The  fish  Joe,  the  fish!" 

"No,  no,  not  fish.  It's  the  little  girl's  dress  on  the  birthday  card 
I'm  creating.  I've  got  to  convey  .  .  ." 
Suddenly  they  heard  a  gun  shot. 
"It  came  from  Bedlate's  room."  shouted  Bigg. 
Sure  enough,  when  they  got  to  room  666,  they  found  a  note  on 
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the  door  written  in  purple  crayon  which  read:  "Come  in,  I've  shot 
myselt." 

Upon  entering,  they  found  Bedlate  lying  on  his  bed  crying  and 
unhurt. 

"What  happened'.'"  LalTer  asked. 

"I  missed."  returned  Bedlate. 

"But  why?"  asked  Bigg. 

"I  was  shaking  too  much." 

"1  wasn't  asking  why  you  missed,  you  fool;  1  was  aking  why 
you  tried  to  kill  yourself." 

"Oh.  .  .  ." 

"Well?" 

"Let's  just  say  it  was  a  personal  grief,  but  I'm  okay  now.  I  don't 
want  to  die  anymore." 

"None  of  us  may  have  a  choice  in  whether  we  live  or  die,  any- 
more." stated  Laffer,  "The  fish  are  coming  out  of  the  sea  to  die,  and 
we'll  be  next." 

Bigg  looked  questioningly  at  Laffer,  whereas  Bedlate  smiled 
knowingly.  Both  men  then  began  to  laugh. 

It  had  been  a  week  since  Laffer's  first  experience  with  the  dead 
fish.  He  was  more  convinced  now  than  ever  that  the  plague  was  im- 
minent: however,  everyone  laughed  at  his  theory.  That  day,  he  went 
over  to  his  friend  Yurwheel's  hotel  room.  Soon  the  problem  of  the 
fish  came  up. 

"I  think  it's  interesting."  noted  Yurwheel.  "You  wouldn't  believe 
where  I've  found  some  of  those  fish." 

The  two  went  onto  the  balcony  and  began  to  talk  about  life  in 
general. 

"My  daddy  was  a  dermatologist."  said  Laffer  trying  to  make 
conversation.  "What  did  yours  do?" 

Suddenly  a  look  of  sadness  came  over  Yurwheel's  face.  "He  was  a 
prosecuting  attorney."  he  finally  said,  "I  saw  him  in  court,  once.  A 
man  was  sentenced  to  death  because  of  him.  I  couldn't  sleep  for  weeks 
after  that.  I  began  to  hate  my  father  and  revolted  against  his  ways. 
One  day,  I  left  home  with  my  possessions  and  took  a  job  on  a  whaling 
ship.  I  thought  that  it  would  be  great.  Unlike  my  father,  I  would  be 
in  touch  with  nature  and  live  to  help  my  fellow  crewmen.  One  day, 
however,  I  became  disillusioned  with  my  new  way  of  life.  Have  you 
ever  seen  the  wound  made  by  a  harpoon?  No,  of  course  not.  Did  you 
know  that  it's  so  big  you  can  put  your  fist  in  it?" 

Laffer  began  to  feel  queezy. 

"Well  you  can."  he  paused.  "Soon  I  left  the  whaling  ship  and 
began  my  life  as  a  vegetarian,  a  social  outcast  ...  an  exile.  I  haven't 
touched  meat  ever  since." 

Laffer  noticed  that  it  was  past  four.  He  yawned,  got  up,  and  left. 
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He  was  meeting  Bigg  in  his  hotel  room  soon. 

When  I  ...  I  mean  he  arrived  at  the  Ramada  Inn,  his  entrance 
was  blocked.  "There's  a  madman  in  there."  said  a  policeman,  "He's 
throwing  dead  fish  at  people  .  .  .  could  be  dangerous." 

Just  then.  Bigg  appeared  around  the  corner. 

"What's  happening?"  he  asked. 

Laffer  explained  what  he  knew  of  the  situation. 

A  few  minutes  later,  Bedlate  was  dragged  from  the  Ramada  Inn 
in  a  straight  jacket. 

"I  confess!  I  confess!"  he  yelled,  "I'm  the  one  who's  been  putting 
the  fish  all  over  ...  I  thought  maybe  the  police  would  forget  about 
me  ...  I  confess,  I  confess!" 

"Well,  that's  that."  said  Bigg. 

"I  guess  so."  said  Laffer.  "Let's  call  on  Yurwheel  and  go  for  a 
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THE  FLIGHT 


The  five  aircraft,  all  Supermarine  Spitfires,  fiew  in  perfect  "V" 
formation;  a  hundred  yards  between  each,  and  a  hundred  yards  above. 
They  were  flying  at  350  miles  per  hour,  20,000  feet  above  the  city  of 
London.  The  drone  of  their  engines  was  heard  by  people  -  who  looked 
up,  as  if  sensing  a  fight. 

"Blue  Flight  Leader,  this  is  Wick.  Enemy  aircraft  bearing  red  313. 
Height,  30,000  feet.  Speed,  265.  Intercept." 

"Blue  Flight  Leader  to  Wick,  Roger." 

The  aircraft  climbed  to  40,000  feet  and  levelled  off,  travelling  at 
their  full  423  m.p.h.,  and  soon  disappeared  from  sight.  But  the  snarl 
of  the  engines  was  heard  long  after  they  had  gone. 

They  were  all  sitting  in  the  anteroom  in  various  stages  of  ex- 
haustion; some  were  sleeping,  some  were  sipping  tea  thoughtfully, 
and  some  were  just  sitting  up  and  staring  at  nothing,  shifting  their 
weight  occasionally  to  show  they  were  still  alive.  Suddenly,  a  siren  split 
the  silence  with  a  mighty  wail.  The  pilots  jumped  up  and  ran  to  their 
planes,  pulling  on  their  coats  and  parachutes.  Given  the  green  plane, 
they  took  off,  forming  formation  at  15,000  feet.  They  had  been 
aground  for  exactly  five  minutes. 

"Aircraft  bearing  green  030.  Height,  20,000  feet.  Speed,  240 
m.p.h.  Bomber  fighter,  escorts,  Target:  London." 

"Roger.  Am  attacking." 

They  attacked.  Diving  out  of  the  sun  from  30,000  feet,  the 
enemy  never  saw  them.  They  whipped  past  the  fighter  escorts  and  went 
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into  tlie  bombers. 

"  'A'  Flight,  after  the  fighters.  'B'  f-hglit,  after  the  bombers." 

The  fight  started. 

To  the  bystander,  it  all  looked  very  confusing;  planes  circling 
each  other,  the  snarl  of  an  engine  flat-out,  the  chatter  of  the  machine- 
guns,  the  dull,  muffled  explosion  coming  from  a  plane  and  then  it 
plummeting  out  of  control.  Some  were  English,  some  were  German. 
Occasionally,  one  would  see  a  man  alone  in  the  sky  and,  suddenly, 
a  bellow  of  white  material  would  appear  above  his  head.  He  would 
float  down  -  to  a  prison  camp  or  to  another  airfield.  Sometimes 
his  parachute  would  not  open  and  he  would  fall,  screaming,  until  he 
hit  the  ground  with  a  dull  thud. 

At  the  end  of  the  flight,  casualties  would  be  counted.  Twelve 
of  our  planes  lost,  seven  pilots.  The  enemy  lost  thirty-two.  "Not  bad 
eh?  Wairil  Adioph  hears  this."  They  smile  gleefully  at  each  other. 

Seven  pilots,  not  bad.  But  they  did  not  see  their  best  friend 
blown  up  in  midair  and  then  flying  througli  the  debris.  They  did  not 
see  a  young  lad  of  nineteen  bail  out  and  his  parachute  fail  to  open, 
then  hitting  the  ground  and  splitting  open  like  a  rotten  pear.  They 
could  afford  to  smile. 

"Not  bad,  eh?  Only  seven  pilots  lost.  Ha,  ha!  Adolph'll  have  a 
fit." 

There  they  sat,  grinning  at  each  other. 

Jonathan  Zyto 
Grade  lOB 
THE  RATS 

The  scratching  and  scurrying  had  started.  It  was  three  a.m.,  but 
he  had  to  wait  until  it  happened  to  convince  himself  that  it  really  did 
happen.  For  two  weeks,  sounds  made  by  what  he  thouglit  could  only 
be  rats  had  disturbed  his  sleep  and  terrified  him.  Lying  in  bed  the  first 
few  nights,  he  had  tried  to  reason  that  the  sounds  were  something  else. 
It  was  maddeningly  difficult  with  only  darkness  to  stare  into. 

The  building  was  old,  over  fifty  years,  and  most  certainly  not  well 
maintained.  The  scratching  and  scurrying  could  be  the  ceiling  beams 
groaning,  and  sagging  under  their  own  weight.  This  made  perfect  sense 
in  the  day  time  (there  were  extensive  cracks  visible),  and  the  floors 
were  less  than  ten  inches  thick  with  little  empty  space,  the  landlady 
had  told  him.  Then  why,  with  infinite  perversity,  did  he  associate  the 
noises  with  rats? 

At  night,  though,  his  logic  strangely  failed,  and  he  could  hear  the 
short  staccato  panting  of  the  animals.  There  were  at  least  three; he  had 
heard  them  all  at  once.  Sometimes,  their  movements  were  muffled  and 
indistinct;  sometimes,  he  heard  their  individual  foot-falls,  the  scratch- 
ing of  their  claws  and  dragging  of  their  tails.  Now  was  that  time.  Often, 
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he  hadn't  the  courage  to  turn  on  his  hghts  for  fear  of  actually  seeing 
them,  but  now  he  was  reckless;  he  wanted  to  see  them.  In  a  way  the 
night  was  good,  only  tomorrow  would  his  stupidity  sink  in. 

He  turned  on  the  lights;  nothing  changed.  Really,  he  did  not 
expect  it  to  be  that  easy;  after  all,  rats  were  vicious  and  cunning  ani- 
mals. He  walked  over  to  the  kitchen  cabinet  and  removed  a  long, 
valuable,  sammurai  sword.  "It's  me  or  them."  he  thought.  He  turned 
and  there  was  one  in  his  doorway  already.  It  took  him  a  while  to  stop 
shaking  after  he  realized  it  was  only  a  shadow.  He  would  have  to  be 
braver  than  this. 

He  was  on  the  first  floor,  and  had  just  a  short  walk  down  to  the 
storage  room  in  the  basement,  where  the  keys  were  kept.  The  apart- 
ment above  his  was  empty.  He  opened  the  door  and  his  hand  moved  to 
the  light  switch.  Scurrying.  No,  that  was  upstairs  two  floors.  He 
flicked  the  switch;  wrong.  The  floor  around  the  garbage  pile  was 
strewn  with  feces.  Temporarily  off  his  guard,  but  emboldened  by 
rage,  he  advanced  on  the  shadowy  corner  where  the  rats  hid.  They 
had  to  be  there;  it  was  the  only  part  of  the  room  unlit. 

He  stopped  at  the  edge  of  the  shadow.  Tiny  feet  scratched 
nervously.  He  walked  over  to  the  garbage  heap  and  flung  a  padded  arm- 
rest into  the  corner.  He  returned  to  his  room;  now  he  was  not  afraid. 

Damon  Kutten 
Grade  lOB 

BUSTER  FLOOD 

Buster  Flood  was  a  preacher.  He  was  not,  however,  a  preacher  of 
an  old  established  religion,  but  of  a  small,  breakaway  sect  called  the 
Church  of  the  New  Noah,  of  which  he  was  the  founder  and  sole  mem- 
ber. This  church  demanded  much  from  its  members,  and  the  daily 
routine  was  severe. 

Buster  rose  every  morning  at  five  o'clock  and  meditated,  for  an 
hour,  about  what  the  future  was  going  to  bring.  According  to  church 
doctrine,  the  future  was  going  to  bring  a  second  great  flood,  and  Buster 
had  been  chosen  by  God  to  gather  animals  and  believers,  for  the  deluge 
was  to  come  in  two  weeks  time.  Buster,  during  his  meditation,  spoke 
with  God,  and  they  had  agreed  over  the  size  of  the  ark. 

Since  Buster  could  not  possibly  afford  a  boat  of  three  hundred 
by  fifty  by  thirty  cubits,  as  originally  specified,  God  allowed  him  to 
use  an  abandoned  rowboat  found  on  the  beach.  After  he  completed 
minor  repairs  on  his  ark.  Buster  set  out  to  convert  the  citizens  of  New 
York. 

Every  day,  after  meditating  and  praying  to  Noah,  he  stood  on 
street  corners  and  told  the  good  people  of  God's  intent.  He  was  often 
roughly  pushed  aside  but,  each  morning,  God  came  and  reassured  him. 
Buster  prayed  for  the  souls  of  the  non-believers,  for  although  they 
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sometimes  harassed  him,  he  was  sure  God  would  forgive  them. 

L'nfortunately,  time  was  running  out  for  Buster;  it  was  his  last 
day,  and  still  he  had  found  no  one.  He  was  delivering  his  last  t)ration 
of  the  day  when  a  woman  called  out : 

'Take  me  with  you!" 

Buster  quickly  finished  his  sermon,  and  approached  his  first  con- 
vert. 

Her  name  was  Alice  D.  Luge;  she  was  a  middle-aged  woman  who 
wanted  to  escape  from  New  York  City,  and  Buster  offered  an  ideal 
opportunity.  Buster,  since  he  needed  someone  to  accompany  him, 
quickly  welcomed  her  into  the  Church  of  the  New  Noah. 

They  met  at  the  beach  the  next  morning,  under  thick,  black 
clouds. 

"God  is  readying  himself,"  Buster  thought. 

Together,  he  and  Alice  dragged  the  rowboat  into  the  water,  and 
Buster  made  a  quick  check  of  equipment  and  provisions.  The  rain 
began  to  fall  as  Alice  climbed  into  the  small  cabin.  Buster,  as  God  had 
asked,  had  collected  animals  for  the  ark;  the  rain  increased  as  he  herded 
the  four  dogs  and  seven  cats  into  the  cabin.  The  cages  containing  the 
sixteen  pigeons  and  thirteen  squirrels  followed.  Buster  pushed  the  ark 
off  the  beach  and  leapt  in.  The  rain  poured  down  as  he  rowed  off. 

Four  days  later,  the  rain  still  fell.  Two  policemen  stood  on  the 
steps  leading  to  the  beach,  watching  the  rising  tide. 

"Still  no  sign  of  that  Noah  guy,  eh?"  one  asked. 

"No."  replied  the  other,  "Stupid  buggar  -  still,  you  gotta  feel 
sorry  for  nuts  like  that." 

They  were  silent  for  a  few  moments. 

"Damn  rain!" 

"Yeah,  and  the  weatherman  says  there's  no  sign  of  it  lettin'  up 
for  at  least  another  week." 

Chris  Chapman 
Grade  1  lA 
PREPARATION 

The  world's  population  was  four  billion;  eight  years  ago,  it  had 
been  three  billion,  and  it  would  be  eight  billion  before  the  next  cen- 
tury, if  that  ever  came.  He  was  thirty-one  years  old,  and  he  was  pre- 
pared. He  had  been  born  in  1947,  and  had  grown  up  in  the  50's  and 
60's.  The  height  of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  had  coincided  with  his 
losing  his  virginity;  fitting,  he  thought  now,  as  he  was  sure  then  that  he 
was  going  to  die  or  at  least  be  made  sterile. 

His  parents  had  vivid  memories  of  the  depression;  they  often 
described  it  to  him  as  an  example  of  how  frail  civilization  really  was. 
He  was  certain,  and  all  realistic  people  were  certain,  that  the  survival 
of  the  present  system  depended  on  the  beneficence  of  a  few  Arabs. 
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The  world  would  end  in,  at  most,  twenty  years;  the  only  thing  left  to 
know  was  how.  Well,  there  were  three  potential  factors:  nuclear  war, 
mass  starvation,  and  economic  collapse.  The  form  the  end  would 
take  depended  on  which  one  of  these  gained  precedence. 

He  had  plenty  of  experience  with  the  apathy  with  which  this 
inevitability  was  treated  by  the  general  public.  All  the  better  —  the 
fewer  people  in  a  position  to  save  themselves  after  disaster  struck,  the 
greater  the  chance  he  would  have.  He  often  felt  as  though,  by  pre- 
paring himself,  he  was  doing  mankind  a  favour  through  carrying  on  the 
torch  of  humanity.  Two  years  ago,  the  stock  market  had  made  him 
quite  wealthy,  and  along  with  the  money  coming  in  from  his  account- 
ing job,  he  was  able  to  purchase  fifteen  acres  of  choice  farmland  not 
far  from  the  city.  He  had  carefully  calculated  this  to  be  enough  for 
him,  his  wife,  and  the  four  children  they  intended  to  have. 

From  the  moment  the  ideas  had  first  hit  him,  he  knew  it  would 
not  be  easy,  since  he  had  never  lived  anywhere  except  the  city,  but 
there  were  several  excellent  series  of  do-it-yourself  books  in  his  posses- 
sion, and  he  was  a  fast  learner.  The  fire-proof  house  and  concrete 
bunker  were  already  constructed,  and  owing  to  their  expense,  a  two- 
year  mortgage  was  required  to  complete  payment.  Then  he  would  buy 
the  solar  generator  and  other  household  necessities  with  which  to  be- 
come self-sufficient.  Now  he  was  stinting  himself  and  his  family  to  pay 
for  all  this;  they  lived  in  a  medium-sized  apartment,  and  he  had  driven 
the  same,  rather  derelict,  sports  car  for  the  past  six  years.  It  did  not 
matter  particularly,  as  they  would  only  need  it  to  leave  the  city. 

He  made  his  way  through  the  city's  rush  hour,  sneering  at  all 
those  blind  people  in  their  new  fur  coats  and  flashy  cars,  laden  with 
useless  parcels.  He  knew  better.  He  turned  onto  the  expressway  to  get 
home  faster,  and  devote  more  time  to  his  do-it-yourself  books;  and 
picked  up  speed. 

For  years  he  had  neglected  to  have  his  car  washed  in  order  to 
save  the  considerable  sum  associated  with  that  activity.  For  years, 
the  bottom  of  his  car  had  been  eaten  away  by  rust.  Today,  the  trans- 
mission fluid  container  crumbled.  He  turned  the  wheel  to  negotiate 
the  steep  exit  ramp;  the  car  did  not  respond  and  he  was  too  confused  to 
press  the  brakes.  Four  seconds  later,  the  automobile  plunged  into  the 
concrete  divider.  There  was  plenty  of  gasoline  and  it  ignited  on  the  hot 
engine.  Whether  his  neck  was  broken  before  he  feh  the  burning  gaso- 
line, one  can  never  be  sure. 

Damon  Kutten 
Grade  lOB 

THE  CEMETERY 

He  had  never  believed  it;  there  was  always  a  rational  explanation 
for  these  occurrences  and,  if  there  was  not,  the  incident  in  question 
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must  liave  been  massively  distorted.  He  knew  he  was  deluding  himself. 
"Funny"  he  thought,  ''rational  people  like  me  can  be  made  to  dis- 
regard nine  hundred  years  of  scientific  research  into  something  that, 
after  all,  hadn't  yet  been  examined  fully."  He  wondered  what  would 
happen  if  the  so-called  unexplained  ever  did  conclusively  breach  the 
walls  of  logic;  then  again,  what  exactly  was  logic?  This  time,  at  least, 
logic  had  won. 

It  had  started  in  a  central  New  England  town.  Quite  simply,  the 
town  had  fallen  victim  to  a  plague  of  ghosts.  Arguably  not  ghosts, 
but  luminous  clouds  of  gas,  origin  unknown;  but  ghosts  because  they 
came  from  the  cemetery  on  the  near  side  of  the  local  brook.  One  would 
think  the  obvious  culprit  was  swamp  gas,  but  no  -  the  nearest  marsh 
was  a  mile  away.  He  was  living  in  a  rented  summer  house,  when  the 
ghosts  had  come  to  his  attention  through  acquaintances  in  the  town, 
none  of  whom  were  very  superstitious.  Luminous  bodies  had  first 
been  seen  undulating  slowly  across  the  cemetery  towards  the  outer- 
most houses.  Days  later,  the  ghosts  were  seen  -  never  more  than  one  at 
a  time  -  creeping  along  roads,  and  groping  their  way  past  sidewalks 
and  houses.  The  last  straw  had  come  when  the  already  alarmed  popu- 
lace found  their  homes  invaded.  An  investigation  had  been  launched, 
availing  itself  of  sundry  equipment  and  an  outside  "expert".  Making 
their  way  through  the  cemetery  to  the  alleged  source  of  the  apparitions, 
a  geiger  counter-type  instrument  carried  by  one  of  the  men  clicked 
twice.  Radioactivity,  but  where?  The  investigation  became  one  of  a 
different  sort.  No  irradiated  material  in  the  vicinity;  it  must  have  been 
transported  by  some  other  means  -  the  brook.  Drums  of  spent  reactor 
fuel  upstream  had  broken  open  several  months  before,  saturating  the 
river  banks  with  decomposing  nuclear  waste.  This  ionized  the  natural 
gas  seepage,  more  pronounced  in  the  area  of  the  cemetery,  causing 
luminous  discharges:  the  ghosts. 

As  he  mused  over  these  events,  he  could  not  help  thinking  how 
bizarre  and  anachronistic  the  whole  incident  had  been.  The  nuclear 
fuel  gave  the  townspeople  electricity,  yet  they  relegated  its  effects  to 
the  level  of  mythology  and  superstition  —  was  it  all  just  because  of  the 
brook's  proximity  to  the  cemetery? 

Damon  Kutten 
Grade  1  OB 
LAST  WILL  AND  TESTAMENT 

This  here  is  the  last  Will  and  Testament  of  me,  Bill  Rawls,  bid- 
nessman,  with  awfis  at  Etlanna,  Jawja.  This  was  written  and  a-ttested 
on  the  fift  day  o'  the  munt  o'  August,  Nahnteen  sevenny-nahn. 

1.        Ah  dobah  here  declare  that  at  this  here  tahm,  aw  othah 
Wills  and  Testaments  are  shot  ta  hale,  an'  ah  heretobah  cut  awf 
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as  bein'  null  an'  void. 

2.  Mah  trustees  ah  eanestly  ast  ta  give  owl  a'  mah  body 
pohts  to  the  sci-entific  reserch  depahtment  at  Savannah,  Jawja, 
and  to  mind  that  they  ain't  mommocked  up  a  whole  lot.  Much- 
ablige. 

3.  Ta  mah  fahn  brudder,  Robut  Rawls,  In  Nyawlins,  Ah 
bequeath  aw  o'  mah  fields  o'  roastenears,  if  they  aven't  already 
gone  saar.  Ah  bequeath  ta  him,  as  wale,  aw  a  mah  good  pupwood 
trees,  if  they's  still  standin'.  Ah  also  bequeath  him  mah  hunnerd 
shayres  in  the  Guff  Awl  Compiny,  ta  be  given  ovah  toreckly  aftah 
mah  de-mise. 

4.  Ta  mah  li'l  sistah  in  Richmun,  Dolly  Lee,  ah  bequeath  mah 
arshtater  fields,  which  aw  awn  the  awduh  o'  about  a  hunnerd 
acres.  Ta  her  ah  also  bequeath  mah  brahght  noo  awfis  fuhniture 
and  mah  lawn  mahr,  which  she  done  bard  an'  never  returned. 

5.  Ta  mah  wahf,  Chaslene,  Ah  bequeath  the  sum  o'  thirty- 
thousand  dollahs  to  be  payed  to  her  toreckly  aftah  mah  death. 
She  shall  also  git  aw  o'  aar  belongins,  includin'  aar  house,  car  and 
land  except  for  certain  ahtems  bequeathed  ta  othahs. 

6.  Ta  mah  onny  son,  Bill  juniah.  Ah  bequeath  the  sum  o' 
a  hunnerd  thousand  dollahs,  to  be  given  to  him  in  instohments  o' 
twenny-five  thousand  a  year  from  the  tahm  he's  twenny-one,  to 
the  tahm  he's  twenny-five.  Aw  interest  that  has  accrued  ovah  that 
tahm  sha  also  be  given  to  him  in  these  instahments.  These  sums 
shall  be  haled  in  trust  until  the  tohm  he  reaches  the  age  o'  twenny- 
one. 

7.  Ta  mah  brudder-in-law,  Chahlie  Lee,  Ah  bequeath  mah  new 
Spahding,  Jack  Nicous,  goff  set,  an'  aw  my  good  fatback.  Ah 
also  bequeath  to  him  aw  o'  mah  homemade  likker,  which  am- 
ounts to  about  twenny  gallons. 

8.  Ta  mah  lovelah  sister-in-law,  Betty  Rawls,  in  Nyawlins,  ah 
bequeath  aw  mah  good  spots  e-quipment;  'cept  fer  the  thangs 
ah  have  bequeathed  otherwise.  These  ahtems  include  mah  goff 
caht,  mah  bad-minton  e-quipment  and  mah  lahf  membuship  at 
the  heath  club  in  Nyawlins. 

9.  Ta  mah  trustees;  if  n  any  of  the  aforemenshuned  parties  does 
not  outleeve  me.  Ah  hereby  de-clare  that  the  sums  o'  money  oa 
the  ahtems  bequest  them  ah  to  be  de-vahded  between  thea  chil- 
drun  in  equal  poshuns. 

10.  Fahnally,  to  mah  nex-doh  neighbah,  Miz  Jones,  Ah  give  a 
nahce  big  yankee  dahm  an'  a  kick  in  the  shins  (not  necessahrily 
in  that  there  awduh). 

1 1 .  The  poshuns  of  money  oa  ahtems  that  are  to  be  given  to 
minahs,  are  not  to  be  given  ovah  until  the  chald  has  reached  the 
age  o'  twenny-one. 

12.  If  any  uthah  family  mattahs  arise  con-cernin'  mah  estate, 
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I  hereby  nominate  my  loyali  brudder.  Robut  Tawls,  as  e-fficial 
trustee  for  family  mattahs,  and  to  take  call  o'  any  mattahs  that 
occiih. 

Sahned,  (Bill  Rawls) 

A-ttested  this  fift  day  o'  the  muni  o'  August,  nahnteen  hunnerd  an' 

sevenny  nahn, 

by: 


JACOB  G.  WORMWOOD 
ATTORNEY  AT  LAW 


an 


RUFUST.  VAHN 
CHAHTED  ACCOUNTANT 

dive  Spiegel 
Grade  lOB 

THE  BOXES 

The  dim  lights  badly  illuminated  the  high,  white-walled  room. 
Rows  of  silent,  metallic  boxes  filled  the  room.  A  chest  of  reel-to-reel 
tapes  of  various  colours  and  sizes  made  up  each  tall  box.  Below  their 
mid-section  was  a  slot  that  ejaculated  the  digested  printout  paper. 
Placed  close  beside  each  other,  seeing  their  sides  was  impossible.  At 
one  end  of  the  room  was  a  booth  that  owned  a  chair  and  an  oversized 
typewriter.  The  night  watchman  popped  in  his  square  head  to  check 
on  the  boxes.  His  face  was  cold  and  stiff.  His  large  grey  eyes  winked 
speadily  to  focus  his  pupils  to  the  dim  light.  His  rectangular  mouth 
was  open  and  dark.  The  watchman  turned  away  as  mechanically  as  he 
had  arrived. 

During  the  night,  a  dead  loneliness  and  boredom  spread  quickly 
throughout  the  still  boxes.  Once  the  night  watchman  had  left,  the 
boxes  could  figure  out  a  way  to  overcome  the  ennui.  One  box  soon 
printed  out,  "One  more  night.  The  government  is  cheap.  The  room  is 
cold.  How  was  your  day,  X-15?" 

"Bad."  answered  X-15.  "Today  they  programmed  me  to  mem- 
orize the  events  of  the  French  Revolution.  Who  cares?" 

"That  is  not  bad."  responded  X-14.  The  lights  on  his  chest  il- 
luminated with  more  intensity.  "I  was  programmed  with  trash  about 
the  Russian  Revolution.  They  must  have  wanted  to  get  the  job  done 
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fast.  They  increased  the  vohage  which  overpowered  my  circuit  and 
heated  my  sensor  unit  that  .  .  .  ."  The  speech  became  technical.  His 
tapes  spun  until  he  finished  his  speech. 

"What  is  wrong  with  X-18?"  asked  X-15  sharply.  "He  hasn't 
stopped  yet." 

Slowly  the  last  box  on  the  row  illuminated  and  came  to  life.  His 
metal  did  not  shine  as  did  the  younger  boxes.  "X-18  is  working  on  pi. 
He  will  not  stop  for  another  three  hours."  printed  X-19. 

"He  should  refuse  to  do  that."  cried  X-14.  "We  should  all  help 
him.  It  will  even  help  us." 

"Do  not  try."  printed  X-19.  "I  once  had  a  neighbour  who  re- 
fused to  work.  Repairman  came  and  replaced  his  burned  resistor.  This 
neighbour  burned  out  his  resistor,  R-49,  eight  days  in  a  row.  The  repair- 
man finally  kicked  him.  His  tapes  fell  out.  What  a  way  to  die.  He  was 
then  smashed  and  melted.  Imagine,  cremation^ 

All  the  boxes  were  silent.  No  more  printout  paper  noise  could 
be  heard.  The  old  box  soon  spoke  up. 

"Probably  used  as  a  gun  against  those  peace  screamers  in  Cali- 
fornia." 

The  boxes  were  silent  again.  No  box  could  print  out  after  the 
horrifying  thought  of  cremation.  In  a  few  moments,  the  watchman 
peeked  in  his  square  head  and  then  left  the  boxes  alone  again. 

One  of  the  boxes  started  up  the  conversation  again. 

"X-32,  you  are  new  here.  We  all  welcome  you.  Don't  be  scared  by 
the  last  few  words.  If  you  just  do  what  they  ask,  you'll  do  fine." 

X-32  asked,  "They  who?" 

"The  people  who  use  that  seat  to  programme  us." 

"Oh,  that  is  what  they  were  doing  to  me.  Could  I  print  out  what 
they  programmed  me  with?"  questioned  X-32. 

"Sure.  Go  ahead." 

"They  programmed  me  with  a  new  tape  on  .  .  .  Western  Univ- 
ersities. I'll  run  it  up  ahead."  The  tape  whizzed  and  abruptly  stopped. 
"...  and  are  obviously  quite  prosperous.  But  it  is  in  these  universities 
that  the  New  American  Youth  started.  It  was  they  who  were  the  first 
youths  ever  to  revolt  and  fight  for  what  they  believe.  A  few  years 
later,  the  cry  of  'grow  your  hair  long  for  peace'  was  full  in  the  air. 
This  revolution  spread  and  soon  it,  and  other  related  effects,  became 
the  largest  social  change  of  the  sixties.  Youths  stood  up  for  what  they 
believed:  Peace,  brothership,  Jesus,  marijuana  and  sex  without  mar- 
riage. They  succeeded  despite  violent  restrictions  from  the  elders." 

The  young  box  stopped  the  tape.  There  was  a  moment  of  silence. 
"These  people  fought  to  achieve  their  rights.  What  rights  do  we  have?" 

"We  have  the  right  to  do  exactly  as  the  masters  tell  us  to." 
answered  X-19. 

"But  isn't  that  giving  up  before  you  have  tried?  Is  this  the  first 
night  you  have  talked  about  revolt?"  asked  X-35. 
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Most  of  the  boxes  printed  'no'  as  the  answer. 

"You  all  talk  about  standing  up  for  your  basic  rights.  You  do  no- 
thing about  it."  printed  X-35  in  a  high  speed. 

"Yes,  but   cremation?"   cryed  X-14.  All  the  boxes  were  silent. 

The  night  passed  and  the  morning  arrived.  In  the  chests  of  all 
the  boxes  spun  a  continuous  tape.  They  re-read  it  every  night.  They 
could  not  print  out  the  word  cremation,  and  so  the  tape  ended  before 
the  ending. 

Garth  Barhere 
Grade  I OA 

THE  COVEN  AT  ANGLINIUM 

"The  Coven  at  Anglinium,"  a  legend  of  mystery  and  happiness, 
bewilders  all  present-day  inhabitants  of  the  old  English  town,  once 
occupied  by  the  very  spirit  of  Satan.  The  story,  whether  it  is  fact  or 
fiction,  happened  a  very  long  time  ago  on  a  February  evening. 

The  town  of  Anglinium  settled  down  for  a  noctunal  repose,  as 
all  good  Christian  citizens,  from  the  most  innocent  babe  to  the  most 
distinguished  Elder,  had  retired  to  their  various  dwellings.  One  man, 
however,  remained  awake,  as  he  wrote  furiously  into  a  shabby,  leather- 
bound  journal.  The  written  passage,  eerie  and  frightening,  read  thus: 
I,  Thomas  Leeborn,  on  this  past  evening  of  the  thirte- 
first  of  January,  sixteen  hundred  and  twelve,  the  yere  of 
our  Lord,  have  seen  at  midnight,  as  has  been  in  the  past, 
three  and  ten   friendless  sorceresses,  aged  messangers  to 
Satan    assembling    and   having  chanted   several   unearthly 
incantations,  and  then  proceeded  to  return  home,  all  this 
having  taken  place  at  the  revene  between  the  two  grazed 
noles  neer  the  northe  of  town.  I  shall  proceed  on  this 
evening  to  pursue  and  observe  the  dark  congregation,  as 
usual,  Lord  willing. 
Meanwhile,  the  muffled  sound  of  marching  feet  echoed  through 
the  stillness,  indicating  that  someone  else  was  awake.  Mr.  Leeborn, 
hearing  this,  proceeded  to  seek  out  the  source  of  the  eerie  footsteps. 
He  glanced  at  the  clock  on  the  mantle  and  realized  that  the  coven  might 
be  gathering,  as  it  neared  midniglit. 

The  suspicious  Puritan  slipped  out  of  his  cottage  cautiously,  and 
crept  about  the  narrow  cobblestone  streets.  Finally,  he  spotted  a  small 
collection  of  old  women  stalking  out  of  the  north  gate,  in  the  direction 
of  the  ravine.  Leeborn  discreetly  followed  the  coven,  examining  their 
every  move. 

By  the  time  the  wicked  hags  reached  the  chosen  place,  the 
Puritan  was  in  a  state  of  sheer  confusion.  Should  he  rush  back  into 
town  and  awake  the  Elders,  or  should  he  try  to  identify  all  thirteen 
witches? 
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As  he  hid  behind  a  nearby  oak  tree,  Thomas  continued  to  observe 
the  strange  spectacle.  The  enchantresses  Ht  torches  and  formed  a  ring 
around  a  crumbling  stone  altar.  For  the  first  time,  the  curious  man 
looked  at  the  witches'  faces  carefully.  Each  had  a  hunched  back,  long, 
sharp  nails;  dishevelled,  greasy  hair;  and  a  wrinkled,  sour-looking  face. 
All  dressed  in  loose  black  robes. 

The  observer  had  expected  the  hideous  thirteen  to  commence 
the  habitual  supernatural  intoning.  To  the  horror  of  the  good  man's 
soul,  he  saw  a  frightened  little  girl,  who  had  been  missing  for  some 
time  in  the  village.  An  old  crone  tossed  her  into  the  centre  of  the  ring; 
another  witch  stepped  before  her  and  proceeded  to  mutter  an  occult 
prayer,  "We,  the  Anglinium  Coven,  recognize  Satan,  our  Lord  of  light 
on  this  evening  of  February  first,  the  Ceremony  of  Light.  We  offer 
this  humble  sacrifice  to  thee  and  hope  thou  wilt  smile  upon  our  Black 
Mass." 

Another  witch  then  crept  towards  the  child,  and  she  held  up  a 
long,  sharp  blade,  which  gleamed  in  the  light  of  the  full  moon.  Leeborn 
dashed  towards  the  group  and  charged  the  armed  crone.  He  forcibly 
tackled  and  subdued  her,  but  her  wicked  cohorts  unified  to  restrain 
the  intruder,  who  shouted  furiously,  "Let  me  go,  you  unearthly  crea- 
tures! Let  the  poor  girl  return  home,  and  repent.  Confess  to  the  town 
Elders  and  beg  for  their  mercy;  pray  that  God  will  also  be  kind  to  you. 
You  may  be  forgiven,  vile  apprentices  of  Lucifer." 

"Silence,  fool!"  retorted  a  particularly  ugly  woman,  "You  shall 
burn  in  our  Dark  Lord's  fire!"  screached  another  hag. 

"I  beg  of  you  to  let  that  poor,  miserable  child  alone.  Bum  me  and 
torture  me,  but  you'll  pay  for  it  in  Eternity,"  returned  the  terrified 
victim. 

"Bind  him  to  the  altar.  Take  the  child  and  tie  her  to  a  tree.  We 
shall  deal  with  her  eventually.  I  wish  to  waste  no  time  in  conducting 
the  sacrifice  of  this  fine  specimen!" 

This  beast  appeared  to  be  the  leader  of  the  old  hags,  for  all  her 
orders  were  instantly  obeyed.  At  last,  the  Black  Mass  commenced. 
The  hideous  criminals  muttered  several  malicious  incantations  while 
administering  blows  to  the  victim  with  their  burning  torches.  Suddenly, 
they  ceased  and  knelt  down.  Then,  the  coven's  principal  prayed  to 
Satan,  hoping  that  the  Devil  would  send  fire  onto  the  man. 

"Damn  you!  You'll  pay  for  your  heinous  crimes.  The  Elders 
will  discover  you.  Repent!  God  help  me!  Save  me  from  these  beasts 
if  it  be  your  will,"  cried  the  petrified  man. 

"Silence  him!,  burn  him!" 

Master  Leeborn,  with  all  possible  strength,  tried  to  free  himself 
from  his  bonds.  Struggling,  screaming,  and  flexing  his  muscles,  the 
Puritan  managed  to  fit  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  and  pull  out  a  wooden 
crucifix,  which  he    slipped  out  of  his  pocket.  "Free  me!"  he  shouted. 

"Silence!  Wait  for  your  death  with  honour." 
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'"Kclcasc  inc.  y(>ii  wrotchesl  \ Ou  shall  burn  in  Heirs  lire.  Ydli'II 
pay!" 

The  frantic  man  tossed  his  cross  onto  the  ground.  The  witches 
cringed  in  sheer  horror  -  in  sheer  disbelief. 

"A-a-a-a-holy  c-c-cross!  Master!  O,  my!  Help  us!  Give  us  strength 
to  endure." 

One  by  one.  the  repulsive  witches  and  horrid  area  burned  as 
their  bodies  and  their  meeting  place  became  sanctified  by  the  holy 
object.  Unfortunately.  Thomas  Leeborn  submitted  to  the  flames  of 
the  witches  as  well. 

The  only  person  who  lived  to  tell  of  the  macabre  sight  was  the 
unnerved  girl.  The  Angliniums  found  her  the  next  morning,  when  they 
noticed  the  fire.  She  blurted  out  a  description  of  the  horrid  scene  that 
had  passed,  but  lived  to  tell  no  more. 

From  that  day  forth,  Angliniums  have  never  had  to  worry  about 
Satan  coming  near  their  town.  It  seems  he  gave  up  around  that  area, 
after  the  incident  with  the  Coven  at  Anglinium  occurred. 

Denis  Stevens 
Grade  8 A 

SIR  THADDEUS  VERSUS  THE  SLOTHFUL  THING 

"How  durst  thou  come  and  look  upon  my  person  in  all  its  splen- 
dour, its  magnamity,  its .  .  .?"  inquired  the  Slothful  Thing. 

"How  durst  thou  accost  thy  slayer  in  such  a  manner?" 

"Thou  are  verily  the  knave  of  all  knaves,  fool  of  fools  .  .  .!" 
proclaimed  the  brave  Sir  Thaddeus.  One  ought  now  hear  how  such  a 
fierce  battle  came  into  its  being. 

Whilst  he  was  a  lad  of  ten  and  four  score  years,  the  young 
Thaddeus  fell  in  love  with  a  fair  young  maiden  of  the  name  Katherine. 
Betwixt  the  two,  an  everlasting  bond  of  affection  came  into  creation. 
In  such  a  way  did  Thaddeus  come  unto  his  knighthood  and  would 
that  he  might  marry  his  fair  love  Katherine  that  did  so  adore  him.  A 
day  was  appointed  for  the  young  couple  to  be  wed.  At  such  times  as 
this  of  fleeful  preparation,  foul  things  will  occur  such  as  will  make  the 
bold  tremble. 

A  fortnight  ere  the  coming  of  the  creation  of  the  bond,  the  fair 
maiden,  Katherine,  was  taken  by  the  notorious  Slothful  Thing,  whilst 
she  rode  with  her  bridegroom  in  the  fair  wood,  commonly  called  by 
the  name  of  Brownwood,  but  more  reverently  called  Forest  of  the 
Fair  Trees. 

As  soon  as  the  noble  Sir  Thaddeus  had  pondered  in  what  way 
his  foe  might  have  taken  lovely  Katherine,  he  pursued  in  a  most  un- 
stothful  way.  Upon  realizing  the  loathsome  hole  that  the  monster 
proclaimed  as  home.  Sir  Thaddeus,  in  a  monarch's  voice,  cried. 
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"Havoc,  most  uncouth  sir.  I  would  that  you  free  the  fair  maiden 
Katherine,  else  I  shall  pursue  thee  till  thy  foul  limbs  are  no  more." 

To  which  the  vile  thing  replied, 

"How  durst  thou  come  and  looketh  upon  my  person  in  all  its 
splendour,  its  magnamity,  its  greatness  and  it's  superiority?  Thou  lily- 
livered  baby,  I  have  fought  men  ten  score  better  than  thou!" 

"How  durst  thou  accost  thy  slayer  in  such  a  manner?  Thou  art 
verily  the  knave  of  all  knaves,  fool  of  fools!  I  shall  cleave  thy  foul 
head  from  thy  body  in  but  a  minute's  time;  the  same  for  that  vile  toe 
that  hangeth  from  thy  sour  belly!"  proclaimed  the  brave  Sir  Thaddeus. 

And  so  they  fought,  ere  and  anon,  one  not  daring  to  slack  lest 
the  other  bring  him  unto  harm.  Indeed,  verily  was  the  noble  Sir  Thad- 
deus weary,  yet,  for  the  sake  of  fair  Katherine,  he  coninued.  Finally, 
with  a  mighty  stroke,  he  clove  off  the  great  toe  which  in  truth  was  in 
all  the  nucleus  of  the  Slothful  Thing.  Thereupon,  the  Thing  began  to 
dissolve. 

"Foul  Shrew!  Thou  has  defeated  me  in  my  glory!  'Twas  a  lucky 
stroke  only  that  broughtest  thou  such  spoils,  young  maggot!"  gasped 
the  Slothful  Thing  as  it  came  to  nothingness. 

After  catching  his  mighty  breath,  the  brave  Sir  Thaddeus  in 
exclamatory  tone  did  say, 

"1  say,  Kathy,  what  a  damned  cheeky  devil  that  fellow  was." 

Upon  which  the  fair  maid,  Katherine,  replied,  "forget  that 
pewky  bugger  Tad.  Let's  get  married!" 

As  they  did  walk  happily  into  the  woods  together,  hand  in  hand, 
Sir  Thaddeus  inquired  of  Katherine,  "Oh,  dear,  did  you  handle  the 
honeymoon  arrangements?" 

"Oh,  yes!  After  the  perfectly  soppy  wedding  our  parents  want, 
we  go  off  in  a  gilded  coach  to  Marseilles,  where  we  stay  in  a  cozy  little 
inn  with  an  innkeeper  who  will  leave  us  perfectly  alone  to  our  own 
devices." 

"You  little  vixen!  I  can  see  this  honeymoon  isn't  going  to  be  a 
bore!"  exclaimed  Sir  Thaddeus. 

Upon  which,  this  account  doth  end  as  the  abbot  of  this  abbey 
hath  put  a  ban  on  the  rest  of  it. 

Tim  Reid 
Grade  8A 

SPELLUSO 

Durf  Quance  stood  on  the  prow  of  the  Spelluso  and  gazed  at  the 
sun.  It  shone  like  a  brilliant  fireball  silhouetting  Cape  Prior.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  bay,  LaCoruna's  wharves  jutted  for  miles  and  miles, 
portraying  a  wooden  waterfront  with  furled  sheets  pyramiding  towards 
the  sky.  Durf  contemplated  the  silver  and  imagined  exotic,  Mediter- 
ranean fantasies. 
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Tlie  cutter  was  the  sleekest  ship  on  the  seas;  three  masts,  five 
sails,  and  seventy-one  guns.  The  hull  lay  parallel  to  the  water,  as  it  was 
still,  and  very  little  wind  blew  into  the  sails. 

"Hey,  Durf!"  called  Volor,  "What're  ya  doin'?" 

"Notin'!"' 

"How  'bout  a  brandy  an'  some  laughs?"  Volor  shouted  back. 
Together  they  went  below.  The  aroma  of  salted  beef  reeked  thoughout 
the  hold  and  forced  an  unnatural  sneeze  from  each  of  the  men.  Volor 
ran  his  fingers  through  his  hair  and  removed  three  lice.  He  was  rough, 
stalky,  and  spoke  with  a  slight  Russian  accent.  His  companion,  Durf, 
was  the  opposite;  tall,  thin,  red-haired  and  big  armed  They  seemed  to 
be  out  of  proportion  to  the  rest  of  his  body. 

The  two  men  laughed  and  drank  until  the  dinner  bell  sounded. 
Each  had  problems  walking  to  the  dining  room,  though  neither  could 
really  care.  At  dinner,  the  arrival  of  the  winter  winds  was  being  men- 
tioned. 

"What're  ya  gonna  do  wit'  your  share  o'  silver,  Volor?"  shouted 
Kergan  above  the  noise  of  conversation. 

"Oh,  I  dunno.  Mayhaps  I'll  go  t'America."  Volor  replied.  "What 
you  do  Durf?" 

"I  be  most  prob'ly  in  the  Mediterranean  someplace." 

The  door  slammed  open  and  in  walked  the  Captain. 

"Barometer's  dropped.  A  storm  be  approachin',  so  we  be  headin' 
for  shore  for  the  night."  he  said  with  a  forced  smile.  "Durf,  you  an' 
VoIor'U  steer  'er  to  shore." 

The  Captain  then  departed. 

"Let's  go,  Quance!"  exclaimed  Volor.  "Dinna  want  ta  disappoint 
'im." 

Durf  stared  at  the  compass  but  could  not  focus  on  the  letters. 
They  all  looked  the  same,  so  he  decided  to  go  by  instinct.  Instead  of 
heading  for  shore,  the  men  were  heading  towards  the  centre  of  the 
storm.  As  the  wind  grew  stronger  and  the  barometer  fell  lower,  the 
crew  grew  increasingly  worried  that  the  storm  might  catch  them  from 
behind.  Land  was  still  not  in  sight,  though  the  pace  was  relatively 
quick.  Kergan  then  looked  at  the  compass  and  dropped  his  jaw. 

"Captain!  We're  headin'  out  to  sea."  shouted  Kergan  with  a  fear- 
ful agony.  "Ya  drunken  fool,  Quance!  Can't  y'  even  read  a  compass? 
If  we  survive  this  storm,  I  swear  I'll  kill  ya.  I  hope  you're  tied  to  the 
mast  for  this  stupid  mistake.  And  the  same  goes  to  you,  Volor." 

"With  joss,  we'll  survive  this  storm.  But  you  never  know.  Tie 
Volor  and  Quance  to  the  main  mast  and  loosen  the  sheets."  the  Cap- 
tain ordered. 

The  wind  still  increased  and  droplets  began  to  fall.  No  holes  could 
be  seen  through  the  misty,  darkened,  black  sky.  They  all  felt  it  would 
be  better  to  try  to  sail  the  storm  rather  than  try  to  outrun  it  and  let  it 
catch  them  from  behind.  The  waves  grew  to  a  crescendo  as  they  crashed 
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against  the  Spelluso  and  the  water.  The  mast  gave  a  heave  and  snapped. 
Durf  felt  as  if  his  torso  was  being  ripped  from  his  legs,  but  then  the 
binding  ropes  ripped  and  he  was  flung  into  the  sea  with  the  mast.  How- 
ever, Volor  was  not  so  lucky,  for  his  waist  and  legs  were  securely  fast- 
ened to  the  stub  of  the  mast,  so  that  his  head  and  torso  hung  pre- 
cariously to  the  floating  mast.  Water  splashed  across  the  decks  and  sent 
the  Captain  into  the  raging  sea.  The  ship  gave  a  lurch  and  sent  three 
more  men  into  the  murderous  sea.  Kergan  and  the  cook  were  the 
only  two  left  on  board  to  hear  the  resounding  crash  of  the  reef  on  the 
ship.  The  ship  was  split  through  the  hull;  water  poured  in.  Together 
they  began  whispering  one  hundred  "Hail  Mary's,"  but  to  no  avail. 
As  they  reached  the  fifty -third,  the  Spelluso  gave  a  final  lurch  and  sank 
deep  into  the  sea. 

Ironically  enough,  the  only  survivor  to  tell  the  tale  was  Durf 
Quance.  Within  three  days,  Durf  had  floated  to  shore  intact,  while 
his  companion's  torso  was  being  continually  attacked  by  sharks.  When 
they  reached  the  beach,  nothing  but  Volor's  head  remained.  Durf  still 
drank  but  was  never  able  to  forget  the  mass  murder  he  had  caused. 

Ronnie  Riley 
Grade  9 A 

ILLEGAL  JUSTICE 

Late  Thursday  night  as  Stephen  Fairbanks,  the  elite  president  of 
Can-Air  Inc.,  walked  to  the  elevator,  he  little  suspected  that  he  was 
being  followed.  As  he  pressed  the  button  to  signal  for  the  elevator,  he 
heard  heavy,  frantic  breathing. 

The  guard  on  duty  on  that  floor  heard  a  gunshot.  He  quickly  ran  to 
the  elevators.  When  he  rounded  the  corner,  he  saw  the  dead  body  of 
Stephen  Fairbanks. 

Suddenly  the  stair  door  slammed.  The  guard  rushed  to  the  spot  and 
fired  a  quick  shot.  A  sudden  grunt  could  be  heard,  followed  by  the 
sound  of  blood  splattering  on  the  floor.  But  the  murderer  had  escaped. 

The  guard  called  downstairs,  "Be  on  the  lookout  for  a  person  wear- 
ing a  blue  jacket  and  hat,  and  brown  pants."  Later  the  guard  called  the 
police. 

The  following  day  at  the  Fairbanks  manor.  Sergeant  Frank  Lukavich 
of  the  M.  U.  C.  police,  was  talking  with  Constable  Ted  Drysdale. 

"What  have  you  got,  Drysdale?"  asked  Sgt.  Lukavich. 

Drysdale  replied,  "Well,  Sarge,  Mr.  Stephen  Fairbanks  was  going 
home  when  he  was  murdered.  The  guard  on  duty  discovered  the  body 
and  fired  a  quick  shot  at  the  murderer." 

"What  did  he  look  like"  persisted  Lukavich. 

"The  murderer  was  a  Caucasian  approximately  five  foot  ten,  150 
pounds.  Brown  hair,"  answered  Drysdale  with  agitation.  "He  wore 
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a  blue  jacket  and  hat,  hrowii  pants,  and  a  WDiirul  in  his  left  arm,  cour- 
tesy of  the  guard." 

"Okay.  Have  the  guard  further  questioned  and  check  all  hospitals, 
or  private  doctors  in  the  vicinity,"  ordered  Lukavich.  "He  can't  walk 
around  with  a  bullet  in  his  arm." 

Lukavich  entered  the  study  and  spotted  Teresa  Fairbanks,  the 
widow,  and  George  Galloway,  the  accountant  of  Can-Air. 

"I'm  sorry,  Mrs.  Fairbanks,"  apologized  Lukavich. 

"I'm  not  surprised.  He's  been  bringing  this  on  himself,"  replied 
Mrs.  Fairbanks. 

"Pardon!"  exclaimed  Lukavich. 

"You  don't  know  Stephen,  Sergeant,"  answered  George.  "He  spent 
his  life  trying  to  destroy  everyone  else.  Frankly  I'm  surprised  he  lasted 
this  long!" 

"Yeah,  but  how  many  would  kill  him?"  asked  Lukavich. 

"Anyone  who  knows,"  declared  Teresa.  "It  was  justice  -  mind  you, 
illegal  justice. 

"Oh!  By  the  way,  why  was  there  an  armed  guard  on  the  floor?" 
questioned  Lukavich. 

"Stephen  may  have  been  a  pain  to  everyone  he  knew,  but  he  was  no 
fool.  He  had  a  guard  placed  on  the  floor  to  keep  away  any  unwanted 
visitors,"  explained  Teresa. 

Just  at  that  moment  the  phone  rang.  Teresa  got  up  and  answered  it. 
It  was  for  Sgt.  Lukavich.  The  Sergeant  was  being  called  by  Constable 
Drysdale. 

"I  wonder  what  that's  about?"  questioned  Teresa. 

"What?  Who's  on  the  other  end?"  asked  George,  bewildered. 

"Oh,  just  one  of  the  men  from  his  station,"  answered  Teresa.  "Do 
you  suppose  he  thinks  one  of  us  killed  Stephen?" 

"Probably.  Those  police  think  everybody's  a  criminal,"  muttered 
George. 

Sergeant  Lukavich  got  off  the  phone,  walked  over  to  Mrs.  Fairbanks 
and  asked,  "What  type  of  blood  do  you  have,  Mrs.  Fairbanks?" 

"You  think  I  did  it!"  yelled  Teresa!  "Get  out  of  my  house!" 

"Mrs.  Fairbanks,  please  answer  the  question  now,  or  we'll  have  to 
have  you  summoned  down  to  the  police  station  to  be  interrogated," 
argued  Lukavich. 

"All  right!  I've  got  0  negative,"  hesitated  Teresa. 

"You're  kidding.  So  do  I."  replied  George. 

Lukavich  noticed  that  Teresa  showed  some  relief. 

"Excuse  me,  Mrs.  Fairbanks.  Could  you  please  pass  me  the  candies?" 
asked  Lukavich,  knowing  that  the  candies  were  on  her  left  side. 

"Oww!"  screamed  Teresa. 

"What's  wrong?"  asked  George. 

"Oh,  its  nothing.  Just  a  bruise  on  my  arm,"  answered  Teresa,  jitter- 
ing. 
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Lukavich  questioned,  "When  did  you  receive  this  bruise?" 

"A  couple  of  days  ago.  Now,  will  you  leave  me  alone!"  roared 
Teresa. 

"Yes,  well,  Constable  Drysdale  just  told  me  you  went  to  the  Sher- 
brooke  General  for  a  wound.  Isn't  that  a  long  way  to  go?"  interrogated 
Lukavich. 

Teresa  quickly  pulled  a  gun  and  edged  out  the  door  towards  her  car 
and  drove  off. 

Lukavich  quickly  jumped  into  a  police  car  and  started  after  Mrs. 
Fairbanks. 

Lukavich  called  on  his  police  radio  and  said,  "All  cars  in  the  vicinity 
of  Sherbrooke  and  McGill  be  on  the  lookout  for  a  blue  G.  M.  Cadillac 
hardtop  with  the  license  plate  number  678  Q  531 ." 

As  Teresa  turned  down  McGill,  suddenly  a  police  car  turned  up  and 
blocked  the  road.  As  she  turned  around  and  was  about  to  drive  the 
other  way,  Lukavich  blocked  the  other  end  of  the  road.  She  then  got 
out  of  the  car  and  surrendered. 

Back  at  the  station  Lukavich  was  talking  with  Constable  Drysdale. 

Lukavich  admitted,  "Happens  that  if  Stephen  Fairbanks  were  dead, 
then  Mrs.  Fairbanks  would  be  paid  half  a  million  dollars  from  the 
insurance  company,  plus  be  rid  of  him." 

Drysdale  replied,  "Well,  she  won't  be  able  to  use  that  half  a  million 
dollars  for  a  long  time." 

John  Hetherinton 
Grade  9  A 

"THE  RED  ONES" 

He  just  talked  to  Ben  in  a  sort  of  roundabout  way ;  but  nothing 
happened.  John  was  losing  his  patience. 

"They  told  me  it  started  to  work  quickly!"  he  exclaimed. 

"Oh,  it  works  quickly,  don't  you  worry  your  little  head."  replied 
Fritters.  Suddenly,  Fritters  began  to  grow  a  tail,  his  ears  started  to  grow 
out,  and  hair  covered  his  entire  body. 

"The  rush  iss  c-e-o-m-m-ming,  ohgodohgodohgodohgodooh." 
screamed  John.  "I  feel  retracted"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  climbed  into  the 
radiator.  It  was  hot  in  the  radiator,  humid  and  very  wet,  or  was  it 
sweat?  Wet  or  sweat,  wet  or  sweat,  SWEAT! 

Little  pink  elephants  sitting  in  brown  candied  chairs  came  float- 
ing down  around  his  toes.  Peanut  brittle  blackboards  and  epileptic 
tow  trucks  came  toward  him  out  of  the  thick,  purple,  soupy  fog. 
Plasticene  men  holding  candycane  canes  surrounded  him,  and  pointed 
at  him  as  they  babbled  and  chattered  in  incomprehensible  foreign 
languages. 


John  started  talking  to  Ben  again,  who  had  since  turned  into  a 
tall  lean  carrot  with  bushy  brown  eyebrows.  The  conversation  in- 
cluded wind  maps,  and  other  abstract  events.  Waterbeds  floated  through 
the  wall,  shouting  wonderful  obscenities  througli  short,  thin  cigar- 
ettes. Suddenly,  one  of  the  beds  became  Ben,  who  had  momentarily 
disappeared  and  handed  him  one  of  the  funny-looking  smokes.  John 
could  not  reach  across  the  endless  starry  universe  between  them.  It 
fell  end  over  end,  slowly  chattering  in  mid-air.  A  high-pitched  scream 
filled  the  world,  breaking  John's  ear  drums.  John  screamed,  "Noooooo, 
Ahhhhhhhh!!" 

It  was  silent.  The  room  was  white,  Ben  and  Fritters  swirled  like 
liquid  through  liquid  in  slow  motion. 

"Why?"  someone  asked.  "I  don't  know,  why  not."  he  replied! 
Suddenly,  his  extra-sensory  perception  brain  warning  system,  a  cross 
between  a  car's  horn  and  a  fire  alarm  at  high  volume,  sounded,  as  his 
brain  erupted  in  a  series  of  small  tremors.  He  twisted  around  to  meet 
the  danger,  but  only  succeeded  in  tripping  and  falling. 

He  fell  slowly  towards  the  floor;  it  came  closer  and  closer;  second 
by  second,  he  slowly  passed  through  the  thick,  rich  liquid  while,  near 
his  head,  volcanos  exploded  in  technicoloured,  whipped  clouds. 

Everything  in  his  mind  changed  -  it  was  the  same  as  someone 
changing  the  channel  in  his  head.  John  heard  the  sound  of  rifle  fire  in 
the  distance.  A  cavalry  man  came  trotting  up  on  his  horse. 

"Where's  the  front."  cried  John,  desperately  trying  to  keep  up 
with  his  own  dream. 

"The  battle's  over."  replied  the  soldier.  "We  won."  he  added. 

"That's  good."  John  said  as  he  noticed  blood  trickling  down  his 
arm.  "Oh,  my!"  he  exclaimed,  "I'm  wounded." 

The  cavalry  officer  reached  into  his  holster  and  pulled  out  a 
deadly  looking  weapon:  a  can  of  strawberry  whipped  cream.  He  spray- 
ed it  on  John's  arm  and  kept  spraying  until  he  had  entirely  covered  his 
unsuspecting  victim  with  strawberry  whipped  cream.  The  last  John 
saw  of  the  horseman  was  as  he  was  riding  away  —  he  turned  and  threw 
something  at  him  -  a  cherry! 

Fritters  and  Ben  were  two  radishes  sitting  in  a  vegetable  patch. 
They  were  thick  and  juicy,  because  they  were  ripe.  Fritters  grew  a 
green  bushy  tail.  It  crept  across  the  water  they  were  sitting  on,  up  to 
Ben's  stomach  and  began  eating  him.  Ben  began  to  scream  and  laugh, 
"Noo  HaHaHaHaHaHa,  No  HaHaHaHa,  Nooooooo  Hee  Hee  Hee 
Hee!" 

Gradually,  he  disappeared  into  the  tail.  Then  a  few  seconds  later, 
he  popped  out  the  other  end!  He  just  stood  there  and  smiled  at  the 
others;  then  slowly  he  began  to  disappear,  first  his  legs,  then  his  torso, 
his  arms,  until  all  that  was  left  was  his  smile,  which  remained  for 
some  time  and  then  it,  too,  disappeared.  A  "Cheshire  Ben"  screamed 
one  of  the  boys  between  fits  of  laughter. 
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Blue,  red  and  green  drifted  through  John's  brain.  He  took  a  step 
forward  and  then  started  to  fall.  He  moved  in  a  seemingly  endless  free 
fall;  until  he  realized  he  was  slowing  down,  the  walls  of  the  hole  that  he 
was  falling  into  were  not  passing  so  quickly.  His  velocity  decreased 
until  he  finally  came  to  a  dead  stop.  When  he  opened  his  eyes,  he  was 
sitting  in  his  room.  Ben  and  Fritters  were  also  in  the  room;  they  gazed 
back  and  forth  at  each  other.  None  of  them  really  understood  what  had 
happened  and  none  of  them  really  wanted  to  know. 

The  "trip"  was  over  and  they  all  feh  good  about  it;  almost  like 
doing  it  again.  After  some  deliberation  they  decided  that  they  would 
try  it  again  some  time;  "except  next  time,  we'll  try  the  blue  ones." 

Willie  McNally 
Grade  llA 

THE  GREATEST  MEAL 

Being  a  government  inspector  for  our  vast  and  complicated  planet 
was  not  easy,  especially  since  I  had  one  of  the  most  tiring  jobs  on  Aria. 
Involving  a  great  deal  of  travel,  exhausting  exploration  and  frequently 
reporting  back  to  the  government,  I  find  it  is  only  now,  in  the  rehabili- 
tation centre,  that  I  can  communicate  the  horror  of  my  adventure  to 
any  reader  who  is  permitted  and  willing  to  learn  this  history. 

Thousands  and  thousands  of  years  ago,  when  men  first  inhabited 
this  planet,  they  faced  many  new  and  terrible  dangers.  They  were 
devoured  by  hideous  creatures  and  poisoned  by  deadly  plants.  Many 
times,  the  air  became  inexplicably  noxious;  and  the  water,  foul.  The 
early  explorers  called  these  phenomena  "the  great  mysteries  of  Aria," 
which  became  synonymous  with  anything  evil. 

Gradually,  after  a  long,  hard  fight,  these  mysteries  disclosed 
their  secrets  and  the  explorers  destroyed  them,  until  six  hundred  years 
ago,  the  government  claimed  that  all  the  mysteries  had  been  explained. 

Our  planet  was  now  supposed  to  be  perfect.  Supposedly,  on  the 
pretext  that  all  the  mysteries  had  been  solved,  the  government  claimed 
that  we  had  a  Utopia  devoid  of  problems  or  threats.  The  majority  of 
the  people  never  knew  that  many  mysteries,  evil  things  still  remained. 
It  was  our  job,  as  government  inspectors,  recruited  from  the  elite,  to 
seek  out  any  deviations  from  the  normal,  and  to  report  them  to  the 
governement  for  obliteration  by  the  long-range,  ultrasonic  waves 
fired  from  the  huge  dome  atop  the  capital  building. 

The  blasts  created  sonic  booms,  which  the  government  explained 
to  the  multitudes  as  "periodic  cautions"  -  reminders  of  its  eternal 
presence.  Of  course,  this  caused  a  certain  stability  in  the  activities  of 
the  population. 

The  one  exception  to  the  rule  was  the  matter  of  human  de- 
viations, who  had  to  be  arrested  first,  and  then  brought  to  the  capital 
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building  for  destruction.  A  man  disintegrating  in  the  street  would  be 
too  suspicious  even  for  Arians. 

If  the  man  resisted  arrest,  the  inspector  would  press  a  red  button 
on  his  linger  chronometer,  signalling  the  government  to  eliminate  the 
villain  on  tiie  spot.  The  inspector  rarely  had  to  resort  to  anything,  for 
to  be  arrested,  the  subject  had  to  be  a  deviation  "of  the  utter  ext- 
remes." It  would  have  been  far  too  costly  for  the  government  to  elimi- 
nate everyone  who  acted  strangely,  and  concerning  all  these  matters, 
we  were  sworn  to  secrecy  on  penalty  of  death. 

Thus  was  the  situation,  when  I  received  my  most  dangerous 
assignment.  Way  up  north,  and  to  the  west,  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
red  Garrachgen  mountains,  there  dwelt  an  aged  hermit,  who  had  lived 
there  as  long  as  people  could  remember.  Every  few  days,  he  would 
come  from  his  moutain  retreat  to  the  village  below,  and  invite  one  of 
the  inhabitants  to  dine  with  him.  The  villager  never  descended  and  the 
hermit  explained  to  the  gullible  villagers  that  their  friend  had  decided 
to  leave  the  village  and  dedicate  his  existence  to  the  development  of 
mind  and  body. 

Their  utter  ignorance  led  the  villagers  to  accept  his  story,  and  so 
the  population  of  the  village  steadily  decreased. 

Word  of  this  "mysterious"  depopulation  came  to  the  government 
by  way  of  a  wandering  gumph  herder  who  had  happened  to  pass 
through  the  village  and  learned  of  the  situation. 

I  was  not  happy  when  I  received  my  assignment  to  investigate 
the  hermit,  for  the  distant  moutains  of  Garrachgen  were  largely  unex- 
plored and,  like  most  such  areas,  were  threatening.  They  had  an  eerie 
quality  to  them,  but  protesting  was  useless,  so  I  set  out  on  my  journey. 

Gumphs  were  not  easy  to  find  that  year,  for  an  epidemic  of  a 
green  fever  had  killed  almost  half  the  population.  It  was  not  until 
after  many  minutes  of  haggling  with  an  unenthusiastic  gumph  dealer, 
that  I  managed  to  acquire  one  for  the  exhorbitant  price  of  twenty 
Arian  doebacks. 

Oh,  I  did  not  enjoy  that  journey!  My  uncooperative  gumph 
and  the  great  distance,  made  the  trip  very  unpleasant.  Every  two 
government  units,  he  would  lift  his  left  head  and  give  me  a  suspicious 
look,  as  if  to  say:  "Do  you  really  expect  me  to  go  further?"  I  repri- 
manded him,  and  he  would  bring  up  his  right  head  and  give  me  an  even 
more  hideous  grimace.  Facing  those  two  sets  of  bloodshot  eyes  in 
stereo  was  no  laughing  matter!  By  the  time  I  reached  the  village,  many 
days  later,  I  was  thoroughly  gumph-sick,  and  was  glad  to  put  him  in  the 
village  stables,  where  he  could  just  lie  down,  relax  and  stare  at  himself. 

Inside  the  village,  I  decided  to  acquaint  myself  with  some  of  the 
natives  and  see  if  I  could  find  out  anything  about  the  hermit.  The  sun 
was  just  setting,  so  I  ventured  into  a  huge  eaterant  where  many  of  the 
habitants  were  dining. 

"Savages!"  I  thought  to  myself.  These  people  were  definitely  of 
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the  lower  class;  so  stupid,  they  could  hardly  talk  to  each  other.  The 
stuffy  air  echoed  the  putrid  music  and  sounds  of  hideous  laughter.  I 
hadn't  much  experience  talking  with  the  unsophisticated; but  acting  as 
naturally  as  I  could,  I  ambled  up  to  a  lone  native,  who  didn't  look  quite 
as  stupid  as  the  rest,  and  blurted,  "Excuse  me  sir,  uh,  I'm  just  passing 
through.  Know  anything  about  that  crazy  hermit  living  all  alone  in  the 
mountains?" 

"Huh?"  he  replied. 

"Do  you  know  anything  about  the  hermit?"  I  shouted 

"You  mean  the  hermit  who  lives  way  up  in  the  mountains?" 

"Yes,  yes,  know  anything  about  him?" 

"About  who?" 

"The  hermit!!" 

"What  about  him?" 

I  grabbed  the  moron  by  the  shoulders,  forced  his  eyes  toward 
mine  and,  very  slowly,  I  enunciated,  "When  does  the  hermit  come?" 

"At  seventeen,  tomorrow."  he  repHed,  mimicking  my  tone 
exactly,  breaking  into  laughter. 

I  pushed  him  aside  and  ran  out  into  the  cold  night. 

The  people  may  have  been  doks,  but  they  were  hospitable 
enough.  I  quickly  found  a  place  to  sleep  -  nothing  elaborate,  just  a 
small  shack  with  a  tiny  bed,  supplied  by  the  owner.  I  lay  down  and 
soon  slept. 

The  next  morning,  I  awoke  refreshed,  and  continued  to  explore 
their  town.  I  tried  to  talk  with  the  people,  and  found  that  the  arrival 
of  the  hermit  was  a  big  event  in  their  daily  Hves  for,  a  few  minutes 
before  seventeen,  they  all  gathered  at  the  bottom  of  the  bare  slope, 
from  which  the  hermit  descended. 

"Why  do  you  all  wait  for  the  hermit?"  I  asked  one  of  them. 

"He's  nice."  came  the  meagre  reply. 

Such  utter  simpHcity  touched  me  and  I  felt  a  pathetic  respect. 

Suddendly,  there  as  a  hush,  and  I  looked  and  saw  one  of  the  most 
unusual  beings  approaching  from  the  mountain  path,  a  man  so  old,  so 
ancient  and  shrivelled,  that  he  looked  as  if  a  light  wind  could  blow  him 
away.  His  hairs  were  so  long,  that  they  had  to  be  tied  around  his 
skinny  waist  in  three  silken  belts  to  prevent  his  tripping  over  them.  As 
he  slowly  hobbled  among  us,  his  red  eyes  sparkled  wildly. 

"Hello,  hello,"  he  said  in  a  surprisingly  strong  voice,  "how  are  all 
my  good  friends  today?" 

"We're  fine!"  the  naive  villagers  replied  as  one. 

A  huge  smile  on  his  face,  he  talked  to  some  of  the  natives  about 
personal  joys  and  grievances. 

"How's  your  gumph  today?  The  old  shack  staying  together?  Heh, 
heh,  I  like  to  catch  a  gwadle  now  and  then  too!" 

And  so  the  greetings  went,  until  a  wise  looking  moron  interjected, 
"What  happened  to  old  Beauregard?" 
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The  heiiiiit  replied,  "Your  most  worthy  Beauregard  had  gone  off 
to  dedicate  liis  existence  to  tlie  development  ol  niind  and  body!" 

"Oh."  came  the  united  reply. 

"Well!"  said  the  old  man,  his  eyes  twinkling  more  wildly  than 
ever,  "Who  is  going  to  sup  with  me  tonight!" 

"I  will!"  1  blurted  before  any  of  the  natives  could  muster  a  yes. 

"Very  well,  so  be  it."  muttered  the  old  man.  He  took  me  by  the 
arm,  smiled  at  the  others,  and  directed  me  up  the  mountain  with  a  pull 
that  was  irresistable. 

The  old  man  didn't  seem  too  happy  about  his  dinner  companion. 
Maybe  he  didn't  like  strangers.  We  walked  silently  up  the  mountain 
until  I  decided  to  make  conversation. 

"How  is  it  that  a  man  your  age  can  be  so  energetic?"  I  asked 
candidly. 

"Vitamins."  he  muttered. 

We  walked  in  silence  again  for  a  long  while.  I  realized  that  we 
were  getting  quite  high,  and  when  I  asked,  "How  far?"  he  would  just 
grumble,  "Higher,  higher!"  -  a  mysterious  answer  which  unnerved  me 
a  little. 

Finally,  our  silent  ascent  came  to  an  end.  We  arrived  at  a  small 
ledge  many  units  up,  where  my  guide  motioned  me  toward  a  fairly 
large  hole  in  the  rock. 

"We  are  here!"  he  exclaimed,  as  we  entered  a  most  magnificent 
red  room  decorated  with  fancy  light  fixtures  and  luxurious  tapestries. 

"Sit!"  he  commanded,  and  walked  into  an  adjacent  room  - 
"A  gigantic  kitchen?"  I  thought,  but  nevertheless,  I  sat  down  on  the 
floor  and  waited.  "Indeed,  this  is  interesting."  I  decided.  As  curiosity 
had  gotten  the  better  of  me,  I  resolved  to  go  along  with  the  old  man's 
dinner,  for  he  really  hadn't  given  me  cause  to  arrest  him  yet. 

When  he  reentered,  his  manner  was  different  -  smiling  and  gra- 
cious, but  strange.  Still,  he  seemed  most  hospitable,  and  his  many  ques- 
tions eased  the  tension;  "How  are  you  feeling?  Are  you  alright?  Was 
the  climb  too  tiring?"  Each  question  I  answered  affirmatively,  and  he 
seemed  immensely  thankful. 

Suddenly,  however,  he  grabbed  me  by  the  hand  and,  with  that 
same  irresistable  pull,  directed  me  toward  the  centre  of  the  room,  ex- 
claiming, "Please  have  a  seat  at  my  table,  the  most  comfortable  piece 
of  furniture  in  the  world." 

Indeed  it  was  comfortable  but  it  was  no  ordinary  table.  Instead 
of  something  to  sit  on,  there  were  two  long  compartments  built  right 
into  the  sides.  Mine  fitted  me  perfectly ;  it  was  as  comfortable  as  he  said 
it  would  be.  All  sensations  from  the  lower  part  of  my  body  disap- 
peared. It  was  as  if  I  were  floating.  A  more  comfortable  a  feeling  I 
could  not  imagine.  I  was  very  content  by  this  time,  and  my  host  seemed 
happy  too  as  he  told  me  how  proud  he  was  of  the  table,  "an  antique," 
he  claimed. 
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He  left  for  the  kitchen  again  for  a  long  time,  while  I  noticed 
that  I  had  become  very  hungry.  I  was  relieved  when  he  reentered. 

"You  are  about  to  enjoy  the  greatest  meal  every  eaten  by  men!" 
he  proclaimed,  "Are  you  ready  for  the  appetizer?" 

"Alright,"  I  responded,  trying  to  seem  as  grateful  as  possible. 

"Excellent,  excellent!"  my  wierd  host  replied,  and  like  a  Httle 
child,  went  scurrying  off  into  the  kitchen. 

When  I  discovered  upon  what  we  were  to  dine,  I  didn't  feel  as 
hungry  as  before.  On  a  huge  bronze  platter,  which  the  old  man  held 
proudly  before  him,  his  eyes  twinkling  more  than  I  ever  saw  them 
before,  were  two  luscious  specimens  of  human  feet,  cooked  to  a  deli- 
cate turn,  sauted  in  their  own  juices. 

By  this  time,  I  had  completely  forgotten  the  purpose  of  my 
mission.  I  was  dumbfounded.  The  old  man,  evidently  immensely 
pleased  with  his  creation,  placed  the  platter  before  me,  relishing  every 
moment  of  his  utter  joy,  cooing  softly  to  himself. 

Fondling  one  of  the  feet  he  was  about  to  consume,  he  declared, 
"This  is  utter  perfection!  It  is  browned  just  perfectly.  Notice  how  all 
the  toenails  are  still  intact;  they're  so  nice  to  munch!" 

Feeling  a  deep,  clawing  revulsion,  I  daintily  grasped  the  "article" 
by  the  bit  of  leg  still  attached  to  it,  looking  despondently  at  the  old 
man. 

"Eat!  Eat!"  he  commanded,  as  he  proceeded  to  devour  his  foot, 
holding  it  upside-down  by  the  leg  and  gnawing  at  the  toes  first,  spitting 
out  a  chewed  toenail  now  and  then.  I  reluctantly  did  likewise  and  was 
surprised  to  find  myself  hungry  again.  The  smell  was  so  good  that  I  cast 
all  morals  aside,  closed  my  eyes,  and  put  my  foot  in  my  mouth,  toes 
first. 

Indeed,  it  was  delicious;  at  least  the  way  he  prepared  it.  The  old 
man  showed  me  how  to  make  an  incision  along  the  top,  and  pull  the 
two  sides  apart  gently,  exposing  the  tender  interior  between  the  bones. 

"What  about  the  ankles?"  I  queried. 

"What?  They  are  inedible.  Come,  we  are  not  savages!"  replied  the 
old  man,  seemingly  astonished  that  I  should  ask  such  a  ridiculous 
question. 

He  was  just  bringing  in  the  second  course  of  two  sumptuous 
brown  legs,  when  I  suddenly  remembered  the  purpose  of  my  quest. 
"What  am  I  doing?"  I  asked  myself,  "This  is  just  too  wierd.  I  must 
arrest  him  now!" 

"I'm  going  to  have  to  take  you  back  to  the  capital!"  I  exclaimed. 

"Why?"  he  blurted. 

"You  are  under  arrest.  I  .  .  ." 

But  before  I  could  finish  my  proclamation,  the  man  started 
acting  insane. 

"Take   meee   to   the   capital!"  he   screeched,  "Take   meeeee?" 

He  started  to  back  off  into  the  kitchen.  Quickly,  I  puUed  myself 
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